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The National Extension Service and Community Projects are among 
the central features of India's national plans. In fields close to the 
life and welfare of our rural people they seek to express the outlook 
and the purpose which guide the nation's efforts- They are intimately 
connected with the programmes for increasing agricultural production, 
raising levels of living and creating new opportunities for all. 

A number of contributions which throw light on the basic social 
{shilosophy and approach of the National Extension and Community 
Development Movement have been brought together In this volume 
with the hope that they may help all workers to render fuller service 
fo our people. 


Part I 


DEVELOPING 
VILLAGE INDIA 



GANDHIJI AND VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 

If the village perishes India will perish too. India 
luill be no more India. Her own Mission in the 
world will get lost. 

-A/. K. G.4NDHI 


The above view expressed by Gandhiji tar back in July 1936, 
m an article he wrote in the Harijan, brings into bold relief the 
way he looked at the village problem and the importance he attached 
to the programme for rural reconstruction. Gandhiji himself lived 
like a ti.lager, founded several institutions to serve the needs of 
the village and did his best to improve all aspects of the life of the 
villagers-physical, economic and social. Gandhiji felt that the 
exploitation of the villager was the main cause of his misery and 
unless this exploitation was put an end once for all, there was 
hardly any meaning of the Swaraj the country was looking for. 


Exploitation of the villagers was referred to by Gandhiji time 

and again in his speeches, prayer meetings and in his other writings. 

In his speech at Banaras in February 1916, Gandhiji said. “Over 

75 per cent of the population are agriculturists and that they are 

the men who grow two blades of giass in place of one. But 

there could not be much spirit of self-government about us if we 

take away or allow others to take away from them almost the whole 

of the results of their labour. Our solution can come only through 

he farmer. Neither the lawyers nor the doctors nor the rich 

andlords are going to secure it.” The same subject was again 

ouched upon in his article in the August 1936 issue of the Harijan 

wherein he wrote. “The survival of the village is possible only 

when It IS no more exploited. Industrialisation on a mass scale will 

necessarily lead to passive or active exploitation of the villagers as 

the pioblems of competition and marketing come in. Therefore, 

we have to concentrate on making the village self-content 

manufacturing mainly for its use. Provided this c^racter T the 

VI age industries is maintained, there rvould be no objection to 

villagers using even modern machines and tools that they can make 

and can a«o,d <o use. Only .ha. should no. be ..sed as a „ean! 
oi exploitation of others.*’ 
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For the emancipation of the villagers, Gandhiji formulated 
an 18-item programme which included : promotion of village 
industries, such as paddy husking, gur making, oil crushing, 
weaving, production of neem oil, the utilization of dead cattle ; 
manufacture of hand-made paper, woollen blankets, etc., basic and 
adult education, rural sanitation ; uplift of backward tribes ; uplift 
of women ; education in public health and hygiene ; propagation 
of rashtra bhasa; love for the mother tongue ; economic equality; 
organisation of Kisans, labour and students ; use of nature cures 
and promotion of economic equality. 

The main objective of this programme was to infuse a new 
spirit in the villagers and make them feel that India was their 
country, in the making of which they had an important role to 
play. He said ; ‘T should work for an India in which the poorest 
shall feel that it is their country in whose making they have an 
effective voice.” This was the background of all his efforts on 
rural development. He sought to make villagers self-reliant and 
self-sufficient and to develop in them that moral stamina which was 
so very essential to stand up against oppression and injustice. 
Gandhiji desired to bring about an all-round improvement in the 
villages. Besides improving the living standards of the villagers, 
Gandhiji laid great stress on ensuring peace, justice and freedom 
for all. 


Gandhiji was of the view that unless economic condition of 
the villagers was improved, it was not possible to save them from 
being exploited. With this end in view, he set up the All-India 
Village Industries Association to supervise village industries and 
educate the villagers in the various processes. The pivot of the 
village industries programme was the ‘spinning wheel’ which 
Gandhiji regarded as a means of contact with the villagers. In an 
article in the Young India of June 1926, Gandhiji wrote ; 
“The spinning wheel is the centre of that service. If you spend 
your next vacation in some far off village in the interior you wTll 
see the truth of my remarks. You will find the people cheerless 
and fear-stricken. You will find houses in ruins. You will look 
in vain for any sanitary or hygienic conditions. You will find the 
cattle in a miserable way, and yet you will see idleness stalking 
there. The people will tell you of the spinning wheel having been 
in their homes long ago, but today they will entertain no talk of it 
or of any other cottage industry. They have no hope left in them. 
They live, for they cannot die at will. They will spin only 
if you spin. Even if a hundred out of a population of 300 in a 
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village spui, you assure them o£ an additional income of Rs. 1,800 

a year. You can lay the foundation of solid reform on this income 
in every village.” 

Village Swaraj 

To further elucidate his ideas on village work, in the Harijan 
dated July 26, 1942, Gandhiji wTOte ; “Every villagers' first concern 
will be to grow his own food crops and cotton for his cloth. He 
should have a reserve for his cattle, recreation and pJay-ground for 
adults and children. Then if there is more land available he will 
grow money crops, thus excluding ganja, tobacco, opium and the 
like. The village will maintain a village hall, a village theatre if 
possible and a village school. It will have its own water works, 
ensuring clean water supply. This can be done through drilled 
wells or tanks. Education will be compulsory up to the final basic 
course. As far as possible, every activity will be conducted on 
cooperative basis. There will be no castes such as we have today 
with their graded untouchability. Non-violence with its technique 
of Satyagraha and non-cooperation will be the sanction of the 
village community. There will be compulsory service by village 
guards who will be selected by rotation from the registers maintained 
by the village. The Government of the village will be conducted 
by the Panchayat of five persons, annually elected by the villagers, 
male and female, possessing minimum prescribed qualifications. 
They will have all the authority and jurisdiction required. The 
Panchayat wdl be legislative, judiciary and executive combined 
to operate for its year of office. Any village can become such a 
Republic today without much interference even from the present 
Government whose sole effective action with village is the exaction 
o village revenue. I have not examined here the question of 
relations with the neighbouring villages and the centre, if any. 
My purpose is to present an outline of village government. Here 
there is perfect democracy based upon individual freedom. The 
individual is the architect of his own government. 

“The reader may well ask me as to why 1 have not been able 
to model Sevagram after the picture here drawn. My answer is 
I am making the attempt. I can see dim traces of success though 
I can show nothing visible but there is nothing inherently impos¬ 
sible in the picture drawn here. To model such a village may be 
he work of a life time. Any lover of village life can take up a 

results. He begins by being village scavenger, spinner, watchman. 
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medicine-man and school-master all at once. If nobody comes near 
him, he will be satisfied with scavenging and spinning/* 

Essential Items of village work 

Items of work, which needed particular attention in the village 
uplift 2 ^rogranime, were explained by Gandhiji in his article in 
the Harijan of August 18, 1940, wherein he Avrote ; "If rural 
reconstruction were not to include rural sanitation, our villages 
would remain the muck-heaps that they are today. Village 
sanitation is a vital part of village life and is as difficult 
as it is important. It needs a heroic effort to eradicate age-long 
insanitation. The village worker who is ignorant of the science of 
village sanitation, who is not a successful scavenger, cannot fit himself 
for village service. 

It seems to be generally admitted that without the new or basic 
education the education of millions of children in India is well-nigh 
impossible. The village worker has, therefore, to master it, and 
become a basic education teacher himself. 

Adult education will follow in the wake of basic education as 
a matter of course. Where this new education has taken root, the 
children themselves become their parents' teachers. Be that as it 
may, the village worker has to undertake adult education also. 

Woman is described as man's better half. As long as she has 
not the same rights in law as man, as long as the birth of a girl 
does not receive the same welcome as that of a boy, so long wc 
should know that India is suffering from partial paralysis. Suppres¬ 
sion of woman is a denial of Ahinsa. Every village worker will, 
therefore, regard every woman as his mother, sister or daughter as 
the case may be, and look upon her with respect. Only such a 
worker will command the confidence of the village people. 

It is impossible for an unhealthy people to win Swaraj. 
Therefore we should no longer be guilty of the neglect of the health 
of our people. Every village worker must have a knowledge of the 
general principles of health. 

Without a common language no nation can come into being. 
Instead of worrying himself with the controversy about Hindi— 
Hindustani and Urdu, the village worker will acquire a knowledge 
of the rashtrabhasha, which should be such as can be understood by 
both Hindus and Muslims. 

Our infatuation for English has made us unfaithful to provin¬ 
cial languages. If only as penance for this unfaithfulness the 
village worker should cultivate in the villagers a love of their oxv*n 
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speech, he will have equal regard for all tlie other languages of 
India. He will learn the language of tlie part where he may be 
working, and thus be able to inspire the villagers there with a regard 
for their own speech. 

The whole of this programme will, however, be a structure 
on sand if it is not built on the solid foundation of economic 
equality. Economic equality must never be supposed to mean 
possession of an equal amount of worldly goods by everyone. It does 
mean, however, that everyone will have a proper house to live in, 
sufficient and balanced food to eat, and sufficient Khadi with which 
to cover himself. It also means that the cruel inequality that obtains 
today will be removed by purely non-violent means." 


Ideal Village Worker 

Gandhiji felt that for achieving solid results in the programme 
for improving villages, it was essential to have a band of ideal and 
selfless village ^vorkers, whom he called Samagra Qramsevahs. 
Describing the qualities of a Samagra GramseDak in an article in 
March 17, 1946 issue of the Harijan, Gandliiji wrote ; "A Samagra 
Gramscvah must know everybody living in the village and render 
them such service as he can. 1 hat does not mean that the worker 
will be able to do everything single-handed. He will show them 
the way of helping themselves and procure for them such help and 
materials as they require. He will train up his own helpers. He 
will so win over the villagers that they will seek and follow his 
advice. Supposing I go and settle down in a village with a Ghani, 
I won t be an ordinary ghanchi earning 15—20 rupees a month. I 
will be a Mahatma ghanchi, I have used the word ‘Mahatma’ in 
fun but what I mean to say is that as a ghanchi I will become a 
model for the villagers to follow. I will be a ghanchi who knows 
the Gita and the Quran, I will be learned enough to teach their 
children. I may not be able to do so for lack of time. The 
villagers will come to me and ask me : "Please make arrangements 
for our children’s education." I will tell them ; "I can find you 
a teacher but you will have to bear the expenses." And they will be 
prepared to do so most willingly. I will teach them spinnin- and 
when they come and ask me for the services of a weaver. I will 
find them a weaver on the same terms as I found them a teacher 
And the weaver will teach them how to weave their own cloth. 

will inculcate in them the importance of hygiene and sanitation 
and when they come and ask me for a sweeper I will tell them • 
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‘‘I will be your sweeper and I will train you all in the job.” This 
is my conception of Samagra Gramsevak.” 

Last but not the least, Gandhiji had a firm conviction that 
Community action was absolutely essential for National Reconstruc¬ 
tion. Elucidating the importance of co-operative endeavour, 
Gandhiji said. The true building up of Swaraj consists in the 
millions of India whole-heartedly working out a constructive 
programme. Without it the whole nation cannot rise from its 
age-long torpor. If crores of people do not take a living interest 
in this Nation-building work, freedom must remain a dream.” 

It will thus be observed from the writings of Gandhiji cited 
in this chapter that the Gandhian constructive progp'amme was in 
fact the precursor of the Community Development and National 
Extension Service programmes, now launched all over the country. 
The Community Development programme is in fact the conti¬ 
nuation of what Gandhiji had initiated more than 30 years ago. 
It is the translation of Gandhiji’s dream of village reconstruction 
into reality. 



GANDHIAN APPROACH TO RURAL 

WELFARE 


The rural community in India is not merely one among several 
communities in the country. It is the one major and overwhelmingly 
dominant community. It is not a fraction or a part of India. It 
is India itself, almost the whole of it. This is the first thing which 
we must be utterly clear in our minds. Let there be no mistake 
about it. It is the fact and the arithmetic of the matter. The 
rural community is more than 80 per cent of India. This was so 
for many centuries and this will remain so for a long time yet to 
come. If today the many millions of the rural community march 
into our towns and cities, they will crumble under the mighty impact. 

Mahatma Gandhi once said, half playfully and half seriously ; 
“You may cheat God but you cannot cheat arithmetic.” Many of 
us in India are, however, given to cheat this arithmetic in practice 
while fully upholding it in theory. Every single person will admit 
that 80 per cent of the people is almost the whole of the people, 
that what affects them will affect the whole nation, and that what 
does not touch them is of little consequence. No programme in 
our country can become a national programme if it is not a rural 
community programme and yet, whenever there is a programme of 
national improvement, there comes the unfailing tendency to 
concentrate it in some vivid patches in our towns and cities. 
Programmes of public health, labour welfare, housing and education 
arc good examples of what happens. Let it be clear beyond a 
shadow of doubt, therefore, that rural comniunitv welfare in India 
is nothing less than national welfare itself. 

Rural Community comes into its own 

The truthful acceptance of such a view need never mean that 
towns and cities will be neglected. Even 20 per cent of the people 
is important. Their welfare is also of consequence. But no one 
can neglect towns and cities because the people in them are vocal, 
organised and even militant. On the contrary, the rural community 

Artxle by Shri G. Ramachandran, Director, Gandhi Gram, Ambathurai 

I .u reproduced from the publication—Social Welfare in India issued 

by the 1 lanning Commission. 
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has remained dumb, exploited and unorganised for many centuries. 
It was only in the Gandhian era of the last 30 years that the rural 
community has a^vakened and stirred in an unmistakable manner. 
But even no\v vast tracts of the rural areas are greatly neglected 
and they cry out for the most elementary amenities of life. While, 
therefore, there is to be no war on our towms and cities or even 
neglect of them, the tremendous challenge of the situation is to 
take up the rural community as one and indivisible throughout 
the country and to reckon with it as the biggest thing in India. 

It was Mahatma Gandhi who for the first time accepted the 
full validity of the rural community and placed it at the very centre 
of his constructive programme. The whole of the constructive 
programme was simply village reconstruction. Khadi, village indus¬ 
tries, Harijan seva, Basic Education and the Kasturba Trust work 
were all, one step after another, to complete the picture of village 
reconstruction. It was Gandhiji’s unassailable thesis, as also the 
inescapable fact of India, that the rural community must remain 
at the very centre of all national planning. That Gandhiji suc¬ 
ceeded in doing this in his own life time and that he has left a* 
legacy in this regard are the most conspicuous of his achievements. 
The Community Projects and the National Extension Service, which 
have now begun to cover the country, represent undoubtedly the 
continuity of the forces released by Gandhiji in and through the 
constructive programme. 

The history of the rural community in India is an astonishing 
one. It represents the survival of what is of great value against 
overwhelming odds. It is a long history and, in a large measure, 
the history of India itself. The rural community is scattered over 
the length and breadth of the country in some five and a half lakhs 
of villages. These villages are the oldest institutions in our history. 
Here again let there be no mistake about it. Our villages were, 
and even now are, nothing less than living institutions of the people. 

If anybody looks upon the Indian villages as merely a colony of 
houses there will be no understanding of the village at all for him 
or her. The village has represented the growth of life and culture 
in India. It has remained the basic unit of our social organisation 
and nothing that has happened till now has changed its fundamental 
character. From the Vedic to the present times there is an unbroken 
continuity of village tradition. We cannot break up this tradition. 

It is also not right to break it up. 

To uproot the village tradition will mean the uprooting of 
hundreds of millions of people. That will be a dangerous thing 
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to do. Have we not seen in recent years the tragic and disastrous 
consequences o£ uprooting even a fraction of the people from their 
living ground as happened in the wake of the partition of India r 
It is our business to solve problems and not create fresh ones which 
no one knows how to solve. This is not a plea against change and 
modification. Changes and modifications there must be. Some of 
the changes we require are even radical. The caste svstem with its 
menace of untouchability must go rcx)t and branch. Many of the 
feudal characteristics of the old order must also be swept away. 
But we must destroy nothing which will weaken the basic vitality 
of the village tradition. We must not destroy anything we cannot 
replace with something better and in time. We must take up the 
village and plan to keep it as a village and yet reconstruct it in the 
light of the progress and the freedom of mankind. It is in these 
villages we will make or mar the history of India. Can it be doubted 
that the political Ireedom of India itself came as the first fruit 
of the deep stirring of rural India ? 

Problems of the Rural Population 

Our village people are generally hard-working and shrewd with 
a clear idea of what is good for them. Even if they resist for a time 
new ideas and methods of work, they will jump at anything which 
they find will benefit them. Theory and talk do not generally 
interest them. But practical and profitable tvork attract them at 
once. For centuries they have lived under the pressure of exploita¬ 
tion by innumerable forces from outside, the nature and extent of 
which they were unable to discover. In dealing with the rural 
community, therefore, wc are dealing with many millions of people 
m the giip of needs, challenges, fears, suspicions and hopes. The 
cry coming out of the rural community is for the bare needs of life 
and lor the bare opportunities that all human beings arc entitled 
to. Did not Gandhiji say once that God Himself dare appear to 
these peojile only in the form of food? The great cry coming 
out of the rural community for food, clothing, shelter, medical aid, 
education and above all, for opportunities, must be met quickly and 

effectively, if that cry is not to become the bitter and shattering 
CIV ol a violent revolution. 

While the rural community is a vast one, the problems pro- 
oiindly aflecting its life and growth are complex to a degree. 

1 ohtical, social, economic, moral and cultural factors have combined 
to create a situation which can stagger any thinker or reformer. 
There is not one single vital issue which is not complicated bv 
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innumerable other factors. Let us take, for instance, the problem 
of economic development. The whole of this problem is affected 
by the caste system, the religious and cultural traditions and the 
conflict of ideologies. The problem of food and land are inextric¬ 
ably mixed together, making the land hunger of the landless a 
major issue. The problems of unemployment and village and small 
scale industries are interlocked, creating the challenge for a mixed 
economy in which industrialisation and decentralised production 
must proceed without the one destroying the other. Public health 
in the rural area had created a challenge again for preventive rather 
than curative work. We must conduct education keeping in mind 
that India is a poor country and yet cannot do without the best 
education possible. 

Gandhian Constructive Progromme 

The Gandhian constructive programme was a movement of the 
people, by the people, for the people. It began with the emphasis 
on Khadi. It became the charkha movement. Till this movement 
started village reconstruction had not found its feet. People talked 
of village improvement and some workers went into the villages but 
they came back quickly. Workers did not stay down in the village. 
For the first time the Charkha movement tied workers to village life 
and kept them there. No one could organise charkha work in the 
villages and then run away from the villages. Under Gandhiji's 
inspiration hundreds of workers not only went into the villages but 
made their homes in them. The charkha could not and would not 
flourish in towns and cities except in a symbolic way. But it did 
spread and develop in the villages. 

The village worker doing charkha organisation found it was a 
full time job. As he thus lived in the village, he became more 
and more aware of other needs and problems and he was drawn 
deeper and deeper into the village soil. It is interesting to remember 
how many of those who are Ministers in the Government at the 
Centre and in the States are people who in earlier days were charkha 
workers in villages. Shri Rajendra Prasad, the Rashtrapathi, was 
for many years, the khadi chief of Bihar. That meant he 
lived and worked many years in the villages in Bihar. Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari lived in the same manner in an out-of-the-way 
village in the Salem district for many years. He won fame and 
distinction as the khadi chief of Tamil Nad. Even the redoubtable 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel was for long a constructive worker in Gujarat, 
Shri Nehru himself became a spinner and khadi hawker in Uttar 
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Pradesh, ro-day the All-India Spinners’ Association has workers 
in every state and district who live and w'ork among the people. 
Wherever khadi has spread, the spirit and technicjue of village 
service have also spread. In the wake of the khadi movement came 
the all-India village industries movement. I’his teas one step deeper 
into the village soil. 

Movements Grow out of People's Life 

Thanks to this movement, the organisation and improvement 
of village industries have now come to stay and are part of the 
permanent pattern of national planning. The recent setting up 
of the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board by the Govern¬ 
ment of India shows clearly that the claims of the charkha and 
of village industries of our country will no longer be ignoied. .As 
Gandhiji and his co-workers thus got more and more involved in 
the vi'lage situation they came up against the evil of untouchability 
and the caste system and so there came along the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh. The sangh represented a double line of advance. The 
first was one of atonement by the so-called higher castes and the 
second was one for developing the self-respect and the courage of 
the Harijans themselves. Gandhiji also undertook the extremely 
difficult responsibility of creating a movement for a national 
language and we thus have the Hindustani prachar movement. 
This is one of the biggest movements in India to-day. And then 
came the Basic Education programme, which also is now spreading 
steadily though slowly as part of the educational reconstruction 
undertaken by the Central and State Governments. We must also 
mention the great Kasturba Trust movement, which has already put 

into the field of rural service more than a thousand trained women 
workers. 

All these movements came out of the living and throbbing 
needs of the rural community and have grown and spread from 
out of the life of the people themselves. Gandhiji never did 
any propaganda except through such movements themselves. There 
IS no (juestion that the Gandhian constructive programme has made 
only slow progress but it has its roots already in the hearts of the 
people. I he programme has thus become, to the extent it has 
grown, a programme of the people, by the people and for the 
people. I he workers in the constructive jrrogramme are mostly 
humble people coming out of the common stock and without 
university or any other higher education. The bhoomidan move¬ 
ment Itself IS the fruit of the Gandhian constructive programme 
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In and through the bhooinidan movement Acharya Vinoba is 
daily demonstrating how vital and radical changes in the mind of 
village India can be effected by awakening and canalising the shakti 
of the people from within. 

The Five Year Plan and the objectives and methods of the 
Community Piojects and the National Extension Service are still 
not understood by more than ten per cent of the people. How 
can people cooperate in national reconstruction without a clear 
knowledge of the aims and methods involved. Something must 
be done and done quickly to make the people understand v/hat 
is being planned and done. This is the work of mass education or 
of social education in the widest sense. Such education must pre¬ 
cede or at least go hand in hand all the time with the actual work 
being done. It is at this point that the whole work is at its 
weakest and it is a weakness which will weaken the blood of effort 
over the whole field of action. Whatever we have done so far has 
hardly touched the life of the vast rural community. We can, 
however, be thankful that under the inspiration which came from 
Gandhiji and which is to-day sustained by Pandit Nehru, we arc 
on the whole moving in the right direction. What is necessary is 
to persist and intensify the work over ever-widening areas till we 
touch the life of the rural community on every side and in every 
part of the country. There will be no short-cuts in this work at all. 


Self-help, Secret of Rural Advancement 

It will be worth while to analyse briefly the present situation 
and to indicate the fundamental ideas and methods we must adopt 
to bring about a better life of the people. Let us not look too far 
behind. Let us take the rural community at the point it has come 
to at the present time. Thanks to many historic, political and 
social forces which have been in operation for a fairly long time, 
the rural community is now wide awake and eager for advancement. 
It has also understood that the only secret of advancement is self-help. 
Whenever self-help is demonstrably the first step to advancement, 
that step the rural community is now ready and cagei* to take. 
We must now take the people at this point. 

Are we ready to do this ? 1 have my doubts. In the Madras 
State there was the Firka Development programme, which brought 
the people up to a certain level at which the demands of the people 
on the clear basis of their own full participation and cooperation 
became so big and insistent that the Government began a judicious 
retreat. Under the Community Projects and the National Extension 
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Seivice, this situation may be repeated. The passion tor advance¬ 
ment and the readiness to participate and cooperate will now conic 
up like a rising flood. The big question is will the Government 
have courage enough, strengtii enough and resources enough to 
meet the lising flood half-way. If not a revolution is inevitable 
and it may not he a peaceful revolution. If, on the other Jiand, 
the Government can help in regulating and controlling the situation, 
then the energies of the people can be induced to flow in (onstruc 
tive and life-giving channels. Nothing can be more fatal than to 
go hall-Avay in awakening and rousing the shahti ot the peo])le and 
then to run away from it. After ha\ing done the pioneering work, 
we should not allow other forces to step in and reap a rich harvest 
in terms ol their own programme. 

Need for Morol and Cultural Programmes 

\Vt imiit, therefore, plan and put throtigh not only prograinnies 
of external improvement but also programmes for the improvement 
of the inner man. Looked at this way, we realise the need 
at once for a material and a moral and a cultural programme 
growing side liy side, ft would be good to illustrate this point. 
Agricultural improvement is an important item in our work. But 
that IS not enough. \A^c must take up without delay a far more 
equitable redistribution ol land. If this is done peacefully and 
with consent, as Acharya Vinoba is doing, we add at once a moral 
element to the material. Take again another instance. Agricul- 
u.ral improvement will certainly give some more purchasing power 
to the people. More education will create a hunger for a hitrher 

village. But if we leave the matter there, 
he people with some more purchasing power and craving for a 
i>ettcu standard of life will simply become the market for forei<m 
goods or goods manufactured by big capital outside the rural areL. 
Biu ,f we add the programme of the maximum possible village self 
sufficiency througli improved and organised cottage industrifs and 
village industries, we bring in af once a sense of high responsibility 

and mutual service among neighbour.s, the moral ani cultural values 
of which will be incalculable 

have a ^ ' Vhe Tc.r 

for ,„ch a p„r„„„., 
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of the intentions and ideals of such a programme. Our aim must 
be a great cultural renaissance from out of the heart of the people. 
Such a renaissance must draw inspiration from our own history 
and tradition and bring it forward for a fruition of the new needs 
and aspiration of our people. This will at once make our work 
deep rooted in the moral and spiritual tradition of our country 
and at the same time it with whatever is noble and good in the 
modern tradition and outlook. 

The Gandhian constructive programme never failed to furnish a 
vital, moral and spiritual background to secular activities contained in 
it. When the khadi movement was started in 1920, it was not merely 
the economic aspect of it which was stressed but there grew up 
behind it a wave of moral idealism. To buy khadi was not only 
good village economics but sound national morality. Harijan 
emancipation was not merely a fight for the freedom of the under-dog 
but the moral and spiritual duty of the so-called caste Hindus 
from whom atonement was due to the so-called untouchables. 
Basic Education was not only sound education but would lead to 
the blossming of the finest in the moral and spiritual traditions 
of India. The Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati and later Sevagram 
in Wardha became not only places of training but of pilgrimage. 
All those engaged in the constructive programme developed in large 
or smaller measure a missionary zeal and at whatever point they 
worked, they felt the inspiration that their work was necessary in a 
great programme of national reconstruction. They were soldiers 
of the Grand Army of Gandhi; they were the builders of a new 
society and they were the torch-bearers of a new civilisation. That 
was the spirit and vision inside the constructive programme. 

Gondhian Institutions 


There are in India to-day innumerable ashrams and institutions 
which are patiently and steadfastly working out the Gandhian 
programmes with such modifications as have become necessary. 
When the World Pacifist Conference met towards the end of 1949 in 
Shantiniketan and in Sevagram, delegates from foreign countries 
who for the first time heard of the constructive programme asked 
to see some of the institutions carrying it out. They had, of course, 
visited the headquarters of the Charkha Sangh, of the All-India 
Village Industries Association, the Goseva Sangh and Basic Education 
in Wardha and they did get a glimpse of the fact that these insti¬ 
tutions in Wardha were in touch with innumerable workers 
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throughout India engaged in some item or other of the constructive 
programme. What the visitors actually saw amazed them. 

It would be a long list, if one were drawn up, which will show 
the names of institutions and workers throughout India engaged in 
constructive work. It has been computed that there are nearly 
10,000 full time workers engaged in such activity in the whole 
country. It is not possible to get a full and detailed picture of all 
such work. Rut the picture in South India may be gi\en briefly and 
South India here \\ill mean Tamilnad, Kerala, Andhra and Mysore. 
Theie is no question that Tamilnad leads in constructive work. 
There are at least twelve outstanding institutions in Tamilnad and 
Kerala. These are the Gandhi Ashram at T iruchengode, founded 
some thirty years ago by Shri C. Rajagopalachari, the Gandhi 
Niketan at Kallupatti in the Madurai district, the Gandhi Ashram 
near Chidambaram, Gandhigram near Dindigal, the Gandhi Seva 
Sadan at Perur in South Malabar, the Kasturba Ashram in Trichur, 
the Grama Seva Kandram near Palghat, the Nai Talim Sangh near 
keroke in Malabar, the Basic Training School and allied "institu¬ 
tions in Periyanaikanpalayam in Coimbatore district, the Kasturba 
Kanya C.urukul in Vedaranyam, Tanjore district, the new Kasturba 
Gram near Erode and the Madurai Constructive Workers Sangham. 

All these are institutions which have done good work for manv 
years and won the goodwill and cooperation of the people Besides 
these bigger institutions there are innumerable centres of work in 
villages under other auspices or on their own. There are some 
1 ty centres of village work, each under two trained women workers 
under the Tamilnad branch of the Kasturba Trust alone. Andhra 
also has a long and noble tradition of constructive work and there 
are several institutions and quite a small army of constructive 
kers. The remarkable thing about all this work is that while 
ladi village industries, Harijan emancipation, spread of Hindi 
J as.c Education are all ,practical and secular activities, thev are all at 
|he same time Imked up with the ideology of Sarvod^ya. ' Sar„odaya 
IS. t.t the minds of constructive workers, the only alternative to Cotn- 
muimn, and so the constructive programme has emphasised equally 

i.tlia to-day standmg m the way of an on-ruslt o^f disruptive or 

ideoWrandTe sLodaya 

1 Gandhian constructive programme That is whv 

P the Gandhian constructive programme and the Communitf 
Projects and the National Extension Service programme. T^sl 
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could come together in complete mutual understanding and 
cooperation, then the heart of the people can indeed be won over 
to peaceful methods for achieving all the radical changes that the 
situation calls for. If these do not come together but go on in 
their separate ways, there will be frustration and delay all round 
in the task of village reconstruction which is really national 
reconstruction. 

The following may well be the main items in outline for 
lifting up the rural community as quickly as possible to a fuller 
and better life and on which Gandhian constructive workers and 
those working in the Community Projects and the National Exten¬ 
sion Service may jointly and cooperatively concentrate. These items 
are balanced in such a way as to combine the material and moral 
implications which are necessary to build up a peaceful, prosperous 
and just society in India, They are ; (1) More food through better 
agriculture and an equitable redistribution of land through 
peaceful methods of persuasion ; (2) Better food through mass 

education in the elementary rules of dietetics at the village level : 
(3) Better health through the above and through a national sanita¬ 
tion drive touching the life of the people on every side. (4) Im¬ 
provement and organisation of cottage and village industries, 
leading up to the maximum possible regional self-sufficiency in the 
rural areas linked to the philosophy and outlook of mutual service 
and neighbourliness. This must mean the unfolding of multi¬ 
purpose cooperation ; (5) Cheap life education, self-sufficient for a 
universal minimum quantum of knowledge and for earning a 
livelihood within a maximum of ten years. This is to be available 
to every boy and girl. This may well be basic education with 
suitable changes and modifications; (6) Self-government from the 
bottom through panchayats. Panchayats to be real ; and (7) Moral 
rearmament of the people through cultural and recreational pro¬ 
grammes deriving inspiration from the past traditions of India and 
going forward to link up with the best traditions of the modern 
worlcL 

None of these are new items. But they must now be taken up 
in a new spirit. Technique must mingle with the spirit. Material 
improvement must mean moral rearmament. Enjoyment and re¬ 
creation must elevate the cultural level instead of dragging it down 
to the dust as is often done now. It is not enough to achieve a 
working synthesis of the many programmes of material development. 

It is even more necessary to achieve a working synthesis between all 
the programmes of material improvement on the one hand and the 
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moral rearmament of the people on the other. Ihis is the work 
of all works now in the India which Gandhi created and which 
Nehm is sustaining. If we do not do this, India will fail in its 
great mission. If we succeed in doing this, we shall blaze the trail 
for every country and the whole world. 

The rural community in India must achieve its own welfare and 
thus point the way to tlie welfare of mankind. 7'hroughout Asia 
there arc other rural communities. 1 here is a great one in China. 
The message of the synthesis of material and moral advancement 
must, however, go out of India, the India of Gandhi and Nehru. 
Through the constructive programme Mahatma Gandhi shoA^’ed the 
possibility of such a synth sis in his own lifc-iime. It may be that 
under the altered circumstances Siiri XlIuu is able to oiler to that 
programme some corrections for some of its extremisms. Perhaps 
it is true also iliat too maiyc corr. ctions may knock the bottom out 
of tire above process of synthesis. We must take extraordinary care 
to b'danc'' the old and tht iicw properly. 











> 





TAGORE ON VILLAGE UPLIFT 


In the keeping of the village, lies the Cradle of 
the Race. 

-TAGORE 


People know Rabindranath Tagore as a great poet and thinker, 
but he was also a pioneer of rural welfare in Bengal. When he 
founded the Surul-Sriniketan, (which is attached to Santiniketan 
and now called Viswa Bharati) he had already been an ardent 
organiser of a new life in the villages for a number of years. As he 
himself wrote, “I had not a moment’s leisure, what do we do—you 
ask ? Well we watched every sector of our national school, village 
co-operative store, village welfare, village organisation, rural educa¬ 
tion, cottage industry, folk literature and folk art ; what did we not 
attempt ? In his presidential address to tlie Bengal Provincial 
Conference, held at Patna in 1908, he exhorted the youth to work 
together and go into the villages for organising welfare work. In 
April 1914, ‘he founded Sriniketan. In 1916, he associated himself 
with the Bengal Welfare Society (Bangiya Hitasadhan Mandali) and 
formulated a programme of work in the villages. The programme 
included : adult education ; rural sanitation ; campaign against 
malaria, tuberculosis and other epidemic diseases ; measures to 
prevent child mortality; supply of drinking water ; creation of 
co-operative societies and the provision of relief in times of flood 
and famine. 

Sriniketan is not a demonstration farm. Rather, it seeks to 
bring about all-round improvement of village life. Tagore tried 
to create a class of functionary workers who learnt to identify them¬ 
selves with the people whom they served. 

In the Kaligram pargana of his zamindari, comprising the 
villages of Atrai, Ragurampur, Raninagar, Santahar, Tilakpur, 
Adamdighi, Nasaratpur and Talara, he started rural reconstruction 
centres with the help of Sri Atul Sen. 

The letters he wrote to Sri Sen indicate the type of village 
worker he hoped to train. He wrote, “You will be successful only 
if you can induce each villager to work and to develop in him the 

Article by Shri R. N. Bose, in the Kurukshetra of June 1953. 
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habit of working to the limit of his capacity. You will have to 

pieservc, be humble and keep an even tenor so that you avoid the 

extremes of excitation and stagnation. You should forget yourself, 

if possible, so that you may remember only the cause you are serving. 

You need not cultivate anybody’s favour, but villagers will respond 

to you when you command their respect and work with you when 

they see your job in their work.” At the same time, he insisted on 

such prosaic details, such as keeping vouchers and audits for all 

public funds. When selecting workers, he preferred teachers who 

had ample leisure during the vacations and could count upon active 

help from their students. He was not particularly anxious to have 

paid workers, and in one of his letters he expressed the fear that a 

paid workei may not be able to command the respect and confidence 

of the villagers to the same extent as a sincere honorary worker. 

Yet he did occasionally emj>!oy paid workers to further his schemes 
of rural reconstruction. 

His special contribution to rural planning was his stress on 
joy through work. He wrote : “Our village life is now so Joyless. 

So whenever you begin new work, give it a festive colour. When 
you start load building or dig a tank do it with a picnic of a tree 
planting. Try by all means to make the villagers flower-minded. 

So much you will gain if a few jessamines bloom and if a few roses 
beautify the village approach.” He attached great significance to 
the traditional Mcms as centres of community life ; he introduced 
them wherever possible in Santiniketan. He wanted to make the 
Me las centres of beauty and joy as well as of fo!k art and culture. 

Though the poet was a protagonist of self-help and mutual 
help, he also recognized the need for change in the outlook of the 
villagers before they would help themselves or cooperate with others. 

He felt that knowledge should become universal and every villager 
and his family should know what was wrong with the village and 
how to put it right. So he stressed the need for education by 
example. But at the same time he was very anxious that village 
life should not be entirely devoid of culture or comfort. 

The^ poet felt that unless there was a Community action and 

a col.ective endeavour by the people in the countryside there was 

hardly any possibility of improving the condition of the villagers. 

To further elucidate his views in respect of collective effort, Tagore 

wrote, this work of nation building, of building a better India 

could not go ahead as this is not the work of an individual or of 
a group—but of air. 















THE YAJNA 

Mahatma Gandhi used to look upoyi all work for 

the common benefit as Yajna and it is in this 

spirit of Yajna that the work has to be undertaken 

and accomplished. I can only hope and pray that 

the Government and the people will travel together 

hand in harid in this mighty effort of Conununitv 
Development. 

-RAJENDRA PRASAD 


India lives ver)' largely in villages ; and although during recent 
umes the urban population has been increasing at rajud strides, it 
is still true that India lives mostly in villages! Anything done’ to 
bring about an all-round improvement of the villages and those 
who inhabit them should not only be welcomed, but given all 
possible encouragement by the State and by the people at large. 
Mahatma Gandhi therefore attached the greatest imiiortancc to the 
welfare of the villages. It is a happy idea to inaugurate the 
Community Development Progiamme on his birthday. 

The terms ‘Community Development’ and ‘Communitv Project- 
are new, but the concept is very o’d. Basically, the concept is ol 
many-sided development as distinguished from devcloimient relating 
to particular aspects. Experience in the working of the Grow More 
Food Progi-ammes as well as the programmes undertaken bv the 
various State Governments and private agencies functioning in the 
sphere of village uplift, has established that “all aspects of rural 
life are inter-related, and that no lasting results can be achieved 
if individual aspects of it arc dea't trith in isolation. This does 
not mean that particular problems should be given prominence, but 
e plans for them should form parts of, and be integrated with 
hose for achieving the wider aims”. This can be achieved only if 
he energies of the administrative machinery of the States and the 

enlisted in its favour and concerted action is taken for the all-round 
.mprovement of agriculture, education, Irealtlr. sanitation, teelfare 
attic, ptovtston of employment, cu:., etc. Under the inspiration 


1952. 


Talk by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, broadcast from All Ind^a Radio on October 7 
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given by Gandhiji, a large amount of selfless work has been done 
by his followers in various parts of the country and other organisa¬ 
tions and individuals have, also done considerable work in that 
direction. The resources however, both in money and technical 
personnel, available to these have been limited and the progress 
consequently has not been as rapid or extensive as one would have 
wished. The Indo-TJnited States Technical Co-operation Agreement 

of January 1952 has, I am happy to say, opened up new possibilities 
of advance along these lines. 

I have always believed that the Indian peasant is no novice 
in agriculture and has practical experience which goes back to many 
generations. The remarkable adaptability with which the Bihar 
peasant, for example, has taken to the cultivation of new varieties of 
sugarcane to suit the requirements of sugar mills which have grown 
up during the last two decades, shows quite clearly that the charge 
that the Indian peasant is conservative and does not care to adopt im¬ 
proved methods cannot stand scrutiny. What is necessary therefore 
is to demonstrate to him to his satisfaction that a new method or a 
new variety gives a larger yield or is otherwise profitable. 

The most serious problem facing the country today is the one 
relating to insufficient production of food in the country. Even 
before the last Great War, India had been importing about 1J million 
tons of rice every year from Burma. The deficit has increased as 
a result of partition in consequence of which the surplus areas of 
West Punjab and Sind have gone over to Pakistan. The increase in 
annual demand for foodgrains on account of increase in population 
has also been appreciable. To augment internal supplies it has 
been necessary for the Government to import large quantities of 
foodgrains, the imports in the year 1951 reaching the figure of 

47 lakh tons. 

Our Planning Commission, the Government and all thoughtful 
people have been anxiously considering ways and means of increasing 
the food production for the purpose of closing this gap between 
production and requirement. The big river-valley projects, some 
of which are already taken in hand, and others which are under 
contemplation will take time to be completed, and are not expected 
to yield immediate results. For meeting the present deficit, we 
shall have to rely very laj-gely on the minor irrigation projects, such 
as wells, tanks, tube-wells, utilisation of water available from small 
rivers, rivulets and channels and repairing and putting up bunds 
and embankments for storing rain-water to be utilised when 
. required. I am convinced there is a great deal of scope for these 
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small projects and I have no doubt that if these are satisfactorily 
handled, we shall be able to fill the existing gap in our food supply. 
I am happy therefore to notice that in a community project area 
covering approximately 300 villages and 1,50,000 acres of cultivable 
land, nearly a third of the expenditure will* be on minor irrigation 
works. If these are carried out through cooperative societies anti 
the people living in these areas contribute in labour, which absorbs 
nearly 80 to 90 per cent of the expenditure on these small irrigation 
projects, the amount made available for this purpose svdll go a very 
much longer way than would otherwise be the case. I am hojiing 
that this voluntary labour will be coming forth in an abuntlant 
measure to make these projects not only successful but also more 
extensive than if they are to be carried on only with the help of the 
money made available. 

Next to Avater, comes manure. This may be either chemical or 
oiganic or rather a combination of both. For chemical manure, 
provision has been made in the Fertiliser .Agreement with T.C.A. 
for 1,08,000 tons of fertiliser being made available. This will be 
supplemented by supplies from the output of the Sindri Factory. 
But increasing attention will have to be paid to the optimum utili¬ 
sation of compost and farmyard manure and other organic village 
manurial resources which have not been so far as fully exploited 
as they can be. Improved seeds and improved methods of cultivation 

with improved implements, Avill also have to be made available to 
the cultivator for increasing the yield. 

In all these directions attempts will be made to utilise the 
results of scientific research. Hitherto each Department of the State 
has approached the villager through its own hierarchy and the 
Aveakest link in each is the last official Avho has to be in touch with 
the villager. In order to get over this basic difficulty, the Com¬ 
munity Development Programme quite rightly lays a great deal 
of emphasis on the setting up of an organisation for intensive rural 
work similar in conception to the "extension” or “advisory” services 
m the United States of America and the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere. The basic idea is that at the project headquarters there 
will be experts in agriculture and animal husbandry, co-operation 
agricultural engineering, etc. and for a group of villages there 
Avould be a village level Avorker or Gram Sevak Avho will have a basic 
training in agricultural science and animal husbandry supplemented 
by intensive training in extension methods and practices. He will 
be the earner of the message to the door of the villager and will 
thus form the pivot of the scheme of development in these areas. 
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He will be a multi-purpose man and this work will not be con¬ 
ceived or executed along nairow departmental lines, but will be 
intended to inspire people and enlist their enthusiasm for a fuller 
life and for earning the wherewithal for it. 

No scheme of agricultural development can succeed unless 
adequate facilities are provided for agricultural finance. These are 
of two kinds : (1) long and medium term, and (2) short-term. For 
the long and medium term loans required for financing minor irri¬ 
gation works or land reclamation, there is a provision in the com¬ 
munity development budget although it is necessarily of a modest 
nature. For the short-term loans, no provision has been made and 
here the success of all these efforts will depend on the growth of 
a healthy cooperative movement. The workers in the project areas, 
therefore, must aim at the early establishment of a multi-purpose 
co-operative society in every village or gi'oup of villages. In addition 
to providing for the short-term credit needs of the people, the 
co-operative society will act as an educative agency of very great 
value and will also assist the villagers in supplementing the small 
amount of money which is now being made available for rural 
development. The co-operative credit societies which have been 
tried on an extensive scale in the country have not given as good 
results as one would have wished and it is, therefore, necessary to 
be careful and cautious in their handling and it is to be hoped 
that their multi-purpose nature will make it possible for them to 
function in a more satisfactory manner and meet the various needs 
of village life. 

A project area consists on an average of 2,00,000 people, which 
will mean approximately 50,000 employable adult male workers. 
Owing to seasonal conditions, work in agriculture is carried out only 
for a fraction of the year. Over 4/5th of the country where there 
are no irrigation facilities, this period is three to four months in 
the year. Even in areas where irrigation facilities exist, the working 
period is no more than six to eight months in the year. It will, 
therefore, be safe to assume that the 50,000 workers in the project 
area have, on an average, about half the year idle time on their 
hands. This reveals the dimensions of unemployment and under¬ 
employment in the countryside and unless this time is fully utilised, 
the work of village uplift will remain incomplete. The nature of 
agricultural work is such that this spare time is not available in a 
continuous stream but is broken up in little bits and it can be 
utilised only if alternative occupation in the form of village and 
cottage industries can be provided which will not require continuous 
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operation but could be interrupted and taken up again without 

imposing any serious dislocation or loss. My hope is that along 

with the work for agricultural improvement, this side of the problem 

will also be given due attention so that the time which is now- 

wasted perforce might be utilised. If even a quarter of this idle 

time could be harnessed for voluntary effort or self-help in pro 

grammes which are their own, the contribution which the village 

people w’ould be making through their efforts will be able to provide 

an amount equal to the pro\ision made in the Community De^■elop- 
ment Programme. 


Full development of a community cannot be achieved without 
a strong educational base and without a satisfactory health 
pix>gramme. I am glad to find that in education, emphasis has been 
laid on the expansion of basic educational facilities. The health 
organization of the project area will consist of primary health units 
and a secondary health unit equipped with a hospital and a mobile 
dispensary at the headquarters of the project area and serving the 
area as a w-hole. It is to be hoped that it will be possible to expand 
these educational and health facilities as the economic condition 
of the people living m the project area improves as a result of these 
developmental activities and there is an all-round improvement in 
ap-iculture and village and cottage industries resulting in a general 
rise in the economic condition of the people. 

The work ahead is difficult. A small beginning is made If 
we make a sincere effort, the small seed which we are sowing today 
will gi-ow into a huge and mighty tree in the course of time. I 
therefore, appeal to all, whether directly connected with the execu 
tion of this programme or not, to make their contribution to this 
effort and make it a success. Those areas which have been selected 
oi these projects should consider themselves fortunate, but thev 
also should realise their responsibility because on their success 
depends the future expansion and extension of these project 

mil undoubtedly go a great way. but there is no doubt that unlet 
Uie people take up this work as their own and put their heart .m 
.t, with a determination to make it successful, tL rem clnllZ 
satisfactor>c It has, therefore, to be taken up in a sTdrh of 
and with enthusiasm. Mahatma Gandhi used to i 
u'ork for the common benefit as ya/na and it ■ t 

yajna that the w'ork has to be undertaken and Accomplished °i 

u-avert4err S^^h^nd 



















GRAM KALYAN 

It is a project of revitalization of the community. 
It is called by the Prosaic name of Community 
Project, but is Gram Kalyan, a festival of Lakshmi. 

—C. RAJAGOPAL.4CHARI 


The concept of the Community Projects is based on the faith 

that gram kalyan can be brought about by the joint efforts of the 

sendees and the people, if they are properly co-ordinated and 
directed. 

The Community Projects are pilot-plants of the bigger idea of 
Bharat gram kalyan. During the next three years, there will be 
pilot plants of gram kalyan in selected places throughout the country. 
Work is the essential gospel of the plan. The gospel of work was 
taught by Sri Krishna in the Gita. It was the theme of all Gandhiji’s 
teachings through the spoken word and in writing. The people 
of these areas must be persuaded to work in close and intelligent 
cooperation with public servants and technical personnel. At°the 
end of three years, it is expected that the work once begun will go 
on without external stimulus, and will be a model and an incentive 
to people in other areas, showing them the true and the only way 
to happiness viz. work and n^nual work at that. 

When work is done by a few for the good of all, the task 

becomes a joy in itself. The water, the food and the roads are not 

all the fruits of toil. Above all, there is the joy that comes from 

association in a common task, it is like the amrit that issued from 

the ocean, when the Gods churned it. This joy can be felt only 

when men actually work together. The weavers weave each for 

himself ; but when they all meet in the pavadi and each works for 

all, there is a festive atmosphere and a joy, which even outsiders 
can feel. 

The first thing to be achieved in gram kalyan is the production 
of food, good nourishing food and enough of it. 

^he Taittreya Upanishad had taught the gospel of food pro- 
• duction long before the present age of deficit. 


Shri C. Rajagopalachari’s article in the Kurukshetra of October, 1952 . 
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Annam bahii kurvita tadvratarn 

na kachana vasati pratyachakshita tadvratarn 

tasmadyaya kayacha vidhaya bahvanam prapnuyat. 

Produce plenty of food. This is a vratarn, a sacred duty and 
a pledge. No one, who comes as a guest should be sent away unfed. 
Therefore, by every means available, (yaka kaya vidhaya) make 
and keep plenty of food. 

But man wants food not only for the body. His intellect and 

his spirit also require help and guidance for his growth and 
happiness. 

The programme of gram kalyan includes improved methods of 
agriculture and reclamation of all available land and the utilisation 
of all local resources. Good feeder roads must be made for easy 
and speedy transport and to link up neighbouring villages. It also 
includes education, sports and entertainment. 

The Projects also envisage facilities for fuller education of 
working children and vocational and technical training for those 
who have no family craft to follow. Also, they will seek to do all 
that is necessary to improve public health in these areas, especially 
in the matter of good drinking water and the proper disposal and 
utilisation of human and animal refuse. 

As Marcus Aurelius wrote in his meditations—the same was 
earlier sung in the Upanishads in other words—in Nature's wonderful 
workshop all waste matter is reconverted into something fresh and 
useful. There is nothing that decays but is again ready to be made 
into fresh living substance. Everything is food for something else 
and man's skill consists in utilising this great law of nature and 
making his environment clean and tidy. Waste is wealth, if man 
knows how to assist Nature, that is, to assist himself. 

Special attenti(on will be given to what is woefully lacking now, 
viz., proper medical attention for those who need it. The develop¬ 
ment of cottage and small-scale industries to absorb all those who 
are now a burden on peasant families, is an important part of 
gram kalyan. Efforts will be made to create satisfactory housing 
conditions for all classes of people in a manner that is suited to 
their work and way of living. Sports and community entertainments 
of a healthy, simple but exhilarating nature will be organised for 
men, women and children. There is more joy in an hour's good 
play than a purseful of money. ^ 

Success will depend on the spirit in which the people work and 
the officers guide and assist them. It is not a gift from the Govern- 
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inent to the people. It is a plan of work for all the people including 
the officers of the Government and the members of the legislature, 
a plan of work for happiness wherein there is much joy—a joy which 
inspired men in olden days and which, in recent times, has almost 
been forgotten. The revival of this joy in working together and 
for the community’s sake is indeed a revival of life. It is a project 
of revitalization of the community. It is called by the prosaic name 
of Community Project, but it is gram kalyan, a festival of Lakshmi. 















CONTENT OF CULTURE 

• It is man’s peculiar characteristic that he gives up something 
of hts own for the sake of society. He is pleased when he finds an 
opportunity to sacrifice and serve. During the British regime 
io\\e\er, much value began to be set on money; arts, crafts and 
mdustnes in the villages were destroyed and people began to buy 
ai tides from cities. Thus, because they became slaves of money 
they forgot love. .And now these people have evolved a science of 
money and have named it economics. This is a science ivhich 
caches you hotv to increase money in your own house. This 
though, IS not a science but the reverse. When water enters a boat 

nd!r. > ^ boat but outside and not 

nside It. In the same manner though wealth is necessary it is so 

m society and not in the individual family. When wealth enters 
Its ^ bas found 

whee7ttV''^"' ''' increase, that the spinning 

heel v^orks in every home, that every family has its otvn bullocks 

hi o'Ttoo/^''^' all children get plenty of milk, that everyone owns 

‘ so that outsiders who come to the village are fed tvell 

at the gardens yield flower and fruit, and that they also stipplv 

thrvniagrbut1er®''''''t abundanr^in 

with a wo-hundred-rupee currency note in his pocket, but he would 
not^nd It so easy to run away with corn worth the amount 

The position today is that the rich do not own or have anythin^ 

pScr o7;:^rz;Lrz By 

village folk, too, these days, haTbTen te'Ze^L'*'^ 

Papee cannot he eaten, no, can h ^'dfufn 

of January 26 , ^ 956 ^’^“ Vmoba Bhave in the special issue of the Kurukshetra 
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But the maya of money has spread to every village. That is the 
reason why the value of everything has come to be reckoned in money. 
Time was when people used to believe that it was a sin to sell milk. 
They used to give it free to whoever needed it. But now even the 
value of land is reckoned in money. It is a gift from God to us. His 
children, and everyone of us has an equal right to it. 

There is a lot of unrest in the world today. There is a lot of 
misery in India. But the unrest here is less as compared to the 
misery. I'he reason is the minds of the people of India are filled 
with peace. As a result of the education saints have given to the 
people during the past ages their minds arc not upset under misery. 
Compared to the position here the unrest in the world is giave 
indeed. Nations of the world are afraid of one another and go on 
piling up armaments. They are manufacturing bombs which can 
destroy millions at once. 

Peace is in the very blood and bones of India. That is why 
pcoj^le here are not disturbed when overwhelmed by hardships. 
But if we could remedy the misery and remove poverty, peace in the 
land would be firmly stabilized and the people would grow in unity. 
That is why we should take care of and pay attention to those who 
are more miserable and poorer than us. If people in each village 
worked in co-operation and unison no miserable person would be 
found in it. That is why I have declared that if we w'anted peace 
in the world we should abolish the right of property in land in every 
village. Land in a village should belong to it as a whole and fac¬ 
tories in the country to the whole nation. No one should be owmer 
of property. This is the only means to happiness. Our hearts are 
divided because of the feelings of me and mine and you and yours 
that prevail today. Divisions are in evidence between neighbours, 
between nations and between races and castes. We seek to do 
away with them. The people of India would understand this 
idea more speedily than others. It is not difficult for people here 
to perceive that we as people are all one. The reason is our seers 
have taught the ideal to us from very ancient times" till today. 

If the needed psychological atmosphere were to spread to every 
village law is sure to follow in its wake. Law is bound to follow, 
never to precede or take the lead. People themselves have to go 
ahead. And the seers, the men of knowledge and the saints give 
them the lead. The lawgivers follow them and give the law. That 
is why I say that power, whatever there is, resides in the people. 
Strength or power resides in the heart and thought of man. The 
first in the world is the power of thought, the second of love, and 
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the thiid of religion ; and there is no fourth. The power that 
is law follows these. That is why I am never tired of repeating 
that if people were once to realise and understand love, religion or 
duty and truth society is sure to change itself. Thousands and 
millions of people who live do not lead their lives on account of 
the law. In fact they are not aware of its existence. Millions of 
people in India do not take their meals before bathing. Now, is 
there a law sanctioning the practice? But people have been edu¬ 
cated in the idea that one should not cat without bathing by 
propaganda which continued for years. Good and saintly men 
have moved about from village to village carrying the message. 
Indeed our country has been shaped by her good and saintly teachers. 

This is a country of saints. People here have never considered 

wealth superior. Anyone who enjoys himself by the use of his 

wealdi or is retunied from England or America after receiving a 

high degree in learning is not considered great by the people here 

Nor do they believe that the man of giant strength or the man who 

holds weapons of destruction is great. It is quite another matter 

that they may obey someone because they are afraid of him But 

they do not consider him great in their heart of hearts. Those 

who are loving of heart, who show renunciation or sacrifice in their 

lives and are devotees of God are reckoned great by the people of 
this country. * 



;i i \ 










THE CHANGING FACE OF RURAL INDIA 


Visits to several villages in the last seven clays (first week of 
September 1954) within 20 and 30 miles of Delhi have caused me 
intense happiness. These visits have been a source of inspiration 
and, in many ways, a liberal education. The more I see and meet 
these fine people, men and women, living in our rural areas, the 
more I admire and respect them for their simplicity of character, 
and their fortitude and bravery in confronting all vicissitudes of 
fortune from day to day. Ours is a peasantry of which we, living 
in urban areas who think so much of ourselves, can be legitimately 
proud. I say often that I always go to the villages for the selfish 
reason of learning something myself from their residents rather than 
of impaiting anything of great value to them, in any field of 
knowledge or exp>erience. 

Our villagers have come to realise for the first time in our 
histoi 7 what Swaraj means to them, and having realized all the 
implications, they are now determined, men and women alike, to 
improve their standard of living. When you talk to them, they 
speak to you with such fervour, such enthusiasm and such affection 
that, speaking for myself, I feel as if I was influenced by their own 
joy of life and their confident anticipations. 

Our peasants in the Punjab and the w'estern districts of U.P. 
are in many ways better off than their comrades in some other parts 
^tidia. These people work hard and arc skilled and experienced 
farmers, and then most of them are not tenants but peasants 
proprietors, and the sense of proprietorship in their own holdings, 
with its attendant sense of security, yields a wonderful result. 

Furthermore, their cattle wealth is an additional factor in their 
prosperity. You go to Bengal and Orissa and down south and the 

milk-yield of cattle there is pitiful, often a pound or two a day. 

It IS not so bad in U.P. In Hariana, however, the milch cattle arc 
a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. In the several villages whicli 
I saw last week, in home after honie-and I entered into dozens-the 
housewife proudly informed me that her she^bufjalow yielded 

anything between 20 to 28 lbs. of milk a day. When I asked her 
what she did with it-whether she sold any part of it-she proudly 
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answered : “No, the family consumed as much of it as it could 
and out of the rest, came lassi and butter.'* 

This abundance of milk supplies is the root cause of the fine 
sturdy physical frames that we find in these villages. The villages 
that 1 saw were either a part of a community project area or of 
extension blocks and literally in 12 months’ time many of the 
villages have been altered beyond recognition. Roads and lanes 
are wide and paved with bricks, and the house-owners on either 
side have willingly surrendered a part of their chabutras ; and then 
you see big fine wells being sunk everywhere, mostly fitted with 
Persian wheels, and fine tidy panchayat-ghars and reading-rooms, 
and classes of adults, men and women and what not. Indeed 1 
am sometimes tempted to go and li\c for two or three days every 
week in these villages, with their open spaces and fresh, cool, health¬ 
giving breeze. 

If you want to realize the full glory of these villages of today, 
it is not enough if you go round in the old superior manner and 
talk to the resident from a high pedestal. You must go and mix 
with them on terms of equality, enter their homes, sit on their cots 
and talk to the men and women alike, and make them feel that 
a brother has really come to visit them in their home, and then you 
will appreciate your great good fortune in their shining eyes and 
eager faces and affectonate behaviour towards you. 

I often go and talk to tlieni and learn from them and share 
with them my views on many matters. For instance, in some ol 
these villages, I found the cattle population almost equal to the 
number of human beings residing in the village, and most of the 
cattle were tied at nightfall within the small courtyard of the house 
itself. This was obviously undesirable and harmful too, parti¬ 
cularly for the younger children. So I suggest to them that it 
would be a good thing indeed if, in every village, those who could 
not afford to have a separate enclosure for their cattle adjacent to 
their homes would have common enclosure, one or more as the 
need may be where all the village cattle might be removed and 
kept away from their own homes. These villagers, men and women, 
we may consider them illiterate, but they are people exceedingly 
shrewd and of strong commonsense, and as soon as point is put 
before them, which is likely to yield some advantage or benefit to 
them, they immediately grasp it and agiee to put it into practice. 
So the suggestion was liked and they said they would try. 

Similarly, I put before them, for their consideration another 
matter and that again appealed to them strongly, and that was to 
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establish, what 1 call, *an industrial area’ in each village. At 
present, you find people engaged in ail sorts of cottage industries 
linked with the domestic economy of every village community ; 
we have weavers and they work in their own hunnents in the most 
distressing conditions. In a corner there is a pit and in that pit is 
a handloom. 'There the weaver sits, from sunrise to sunset, plying 
his loom backwards and tor^\'ards, shut oif from all company and 
becoming in consequence slow and duIl-Aciticd. 

The sight of the weavers working in their hut.'> in miserable 
surroundings has always causetl me pain. The same may be said 
of the tell with his buffalo or small bidlock working his ghani 
(oil mill) in the home itself, and then we have the carj^enters, the 
blacksmiths and others. The home is small and a good deal of 
space is taken away by these implements of various kinds. I have 
suggested many times to the villagers in many places that they 
should set apart, at the fringe of the village or, if land is available, 
in the centre of it, half an acre or so, as an industrial area. This 
area shovdd be enclosed and evervone canvinsj on anv industrv 
should shift his loom or gharii or smithv and what not to this 
enclosure, and there they should go ever^' morning, work there under 
clean and healthy surroundings and fresh air and in the company 
of their fellow-villagers. 1 here is no cpiestion of security because 
it will be a part of the village. And if the villages are by any 
chance electrified—Punjab villages are expecting electricity anv day- 
then this industrial area could easily make arrangements for sujjply 
of as much power as would meet their requirements. 

The question of supply of power brings me to another im¬ 
portant question, and that is the opening of these industrial areas 
in the “electrified” village by other neighbouring village situated 
within three or four miles of the electrified village. Rural electri¬ 
fication it is now agreed is not a question of a mere amenity ; it 
is a question of vital necessity to our cottage industries if we want 
them to develop and to stand against fearful odds. Every State 
Government is now trying its very best to take power to villages, 
but it may not be possible, at least in the near future, to electrify 
more than a small percentage of our villages. The cost of trans 
mission lines and poles will be enormous and villages being small, 
not only will th? capital cost be heavy, but the recurring expenditure 
and overhead charges will also be prohibitive. 

I, therefore, suggest that, while the number of electrifictl 
villages may be small, villages in the neighbourhood should try to 
avail themselves of the supply of power in that village bv establish- 
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ing industrial areas of their own there in accordance with their 
needs. There they should shift their own cottage industries, walk 
to that village every morning and return to their own homes in 
the evening after six to eight hours of work every day. I do not 
want any village to be deserted by the artisan or any other cottage 
industry worker from his ancestral village to the electrified village. 
That would be disastrous. 

Abolition of the zamindari system has led to the exodus of a 
large number of land-owners from the village; also of educated 
youth from their village homes. This desertion has had disastrous 
consequences on our village economy. Indeed, I am sometimes 
reminded when I look at many Indian villages of the famous poem 
of Goldsmith called “The Deserted Village”. I am anxious that 
our villages should be rejuvenated, that educated village boys should 
go back and settle there and carry on their cultivation according 
to modern improved methods and not wander about in search of 
employment in cities and towns. Extensive rural electrification is 
bound to come in course of time, but till it comes, I repeat that 
the establishment of industrial areas by vil'age artisans in the 
neighbouring electrified village will prove of immense benefit to 
them. Incidentally, it will increase appreciably the demand for 
power in that village, thereby making it cheap. 

Then, take again cooperative farming. Whenever I talk to 
villagers either in groups or in bigger meetings in their panchayat- 
ghars or public places, I speak about the utility of cooperative 
farming. Let them, I say, in groups of 10 to 20 pool together their 
lands in units of 100 acres or so, and then cultivate it on modern 
lines with improved agricultural implements and fertilizers and 
manure and then they will see the splendid results in higher pro¬ 
duction. At one village (Mukhamailpur in Delhi State) I had said 
this in June, 1954. I went there again last week, and these villagers 
made me happy indeed by informing me with obvious pride that 
they had established a cooperative fann in which 11 cultivators 
joined together their 150 acres of land. They had worked out all 
details about payment of wages to persons who were actually work¬ 
ing in the most modern style on cooperative farms anywhere. It 
was indeed almost a perfect plan and in other villages I suggested 
to residents that they might go to Mukhamailpur in groups and 

study the whole scheme on the spot. 

Then there is the question of disposal of milk supplies, ft is 

desirable that efficient arrangements on a village-wise basis should 
be made for milking cattle at stated hours, and for the disposal of 
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available milk or milk piotlucts not on individual 


basis bill 




collective manner. 

Lastly comes the question of consumer!^ cooperauves. In one 
village I was told that they had started it and it was fuiuiioning 
very well. They had engaged a manager on a salary of Rs. 75 p.ni. 

1 told them that, unless their turnover was very large, they might 
not be able to bear the overhead charges of about Rs. 1,000 a year, 
and 1 told them what I had seen in Madhya Pradesh about a fine 
meihod of management of these consumers* cooperatives on an 
honorary basis by the members themselves. Supposing there an 
100 members, then divide them into groups of four each, that would 
give you 25 groups, and if each group of four undertakes to lun 
the store for a week for two hours a day, then each group will have 
to place its sendees at the dis})osal of the society twice in a year 
and the store should run without a single rupee lacing wasted on 
overhead charges. This scheme attracted immediate attention and 

villagers promised to work it out. 

Evervwhere I Avas sadlv struck with the absence of medical 

4 ^ 

facilities. Villagers complained about it. They had to go, they 
said 10 to 12 miles to obtain medical treatment in the neighbouring 
towns. Medicine chests can do a lot to mitigate this hardship. A 
medicine chest contains a number of foolproof medicines tor com¬ 
mon ailments. The chest is placed in the charge of some worker 
like the school teacher and he distributes medicines to those suffering 
from any particular ailment. Along with the medicine chest is 
kept a sealed box where the generous-minded may drop an anna 
or two, so that when the medicine chest becomes empty, the box 
may yield the three or four rupees required to replenish the medicine 
chest. But I think that vv^c might call on the medical profession to 
come to our rescue in this matter. 

I regard the Indian medical profession as a band of devoted 
selfless Avorkers. ^Vc do not lealise fully how much time every 
physician and surgeon spends in the free service of his poorer 
patients. I knoAv in Delhi senior specialists Avho go and Avork on 
a purely honorary basis for many hours a day, seven days in the 
Aveek, in several hospitals. The medical profession is indeed a noble 
one for its unselfish service to those afflicted Avith diseases. Tt 
occurred to me when I saAv in these villages this absence of medical 
facilities, particularly for children, that it might be a good thing if 
the members of the medical profession, service, and the district 
authorities could join together in this great enterprise of providing 
medical assistance to the villagers. The district authorities should 
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place some transport at the disposal of a doctor for his weekly visit 
of three or four hours, once or twice a week, to neighbouring 
villages of his choice within a distance of 10 to 12 miles from his 
place of residence. He would visit regularly, at stated hours, and 
villagers not only in that particular village but in the neighbouring 
villages would be eagerly waiting for him and would take advantage 
of his treatment. This scheme was widely welcomed and I was 
happy to see that the district undertook to work it out in collabora¬ 
tion with the physicians practising nearby. 

These Punjab villages have already one great blessing, in that 
each village has a fine chaupal or panchayat-ghar, where the village 
community life has been carried on for centuries and these centres, 
are now being developed in a variety of ways. There is a reading 
room with plenty of newspapers, and people are beginning to 
realize the great advantages of judicial panchayats and administra¬ 
tion panchayats. Adult franchise has gone a great way in awaken¬ 
ing in these men and women in rural areas a sense of their dignity 
and status. In the past, women were considered as to many 
drudges, fit only for domestic work in homes and nothing else. 
Indeed, I learnt with surprise that age-long practice prohibited 
women from even going and sitting in the village panchayat-ghar 
or chauapl and its platforms. It caused me some pleasurable 
excitement when, at my instance, villagers in three villages openly 
decided to get rid of this obnoxious custom, and it was indeed a 
wonderful sight to see the happy excited faces of women when, 
they, for the first time in their life, came up and proudly sat with 
their menfolk on the panchayat-ghar platforms and listened to the 
speeches delivered there. I told the villagers that our Indian women 
were in many ways nobler than men. They worked hard. Their 
selfless devotion to the family was beyond praise, and then they 
did not go and utter lies in courts as their menfolk did. This last 

remark was received with smiles all round. 

May I now suggest that everyone of us living in urban areas 
may try to viplift himself by adopting the practice of going there with 
his own family, as often as he can ; then he will realise the essential 
nobility of the character of our brothers and sisters living in the 
rural areas and the wealth of affection he will receive from them. 
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PLANNING FROM BELOW 

It is necessary to plan, to direct, to organise and to 
coordinate, but it is even more necessaiy to create 
conditions when spontaneous growth from below 
is possible and can take place. I wonder if this 
community scheme is something which is likely to 
bring about that union, that combination of the 
sense of something superior. By top, I mean those 

who guide, the organisers and the other are those 
millions who will participate in it. 

—JA WA HA RLAL NEHR U 


It all depends how you and I and all of us approach this ques¬ 
tion to consider which you have gathered here. Is it just another 

1 schemes-that we have, in which 

we shall do our day's work and leave the rest to consequences 

or IS ,t something more than that ? Is it something which you will 

Central r"" m Development Commissioners, 

Commission and so on, or is it some- 

whS.*" in unleashing forces down below 

ch come right up from our people and do that work? Forces 

unleashed without definite aims and without proper coordination 

sometimes may yield good results, sometimes bad A go;,d 1 ad 

from the top and a good organisation from the top is obviously 

necessary and essential and yet it may be completely^useless unlesi 
those forces are released from below. 

1 ^. ^ ^^g‘" to suspect and become a little afraid of these 

Inve’ ' kT '""“'“"S giving 

‘ into the habit of doling out good advice to everybLv to 

irruatc, A.'^Z ifw T ^'-'y 

tf> fh^ rr I J u ^ ^ ^ conduce, as they wouhl like 

O the good of others or other activities. That is to sa^ if 

zzz z: a^rtruni" 

ConfS^ce hdd"'orMay TS Development Commissioners 
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tion itself, we can hardly achieve any great thing. We will achieve 
something, of course. So the problem becomes one of how to 
bring about a union of these two elements. 

Obviously it is necessary to plan, to direct, to organise and to 
co-ordinate, but it is even more necessary to create conditions when 
spontaneous growth from below is possible and can take place. 
I wonder if this Ccfmmunity scheme is something which is likely to 
bring about that union, that combination of the top with others— 
not in the sense of something superior. By top, I mean those who 
guide, the organisers, and the others are those millions who 
will participate in it. In fact ultimately there should be no top and 
no gradations like this. Properly speaking, I should imagine that 
even the lead, even the organisational lead, should be tossed about 
like a ball from what is the top to what might be called bottom if 
you like ; that is to say, even the inception of the community jjiojects 
should be considered wherever possible by the people who are most 
affected by it. 

It is not good enough often to sit in our chambers and decide 
everything according to what we consider is the good of the people. 

I think the people themselves should be given the opportunity to 
think about it and thus they will affect our thinking as we affect 
their thinking. In this way, something much more integrated and 
living is produced, something in which there is a sense of intimate 
partnership—intimate partnership not in the doing of the job, but 
in the making of the job, in the thinking of the job. It is true 
that those of us or those of you who are more trained, who have 
g^ven more thought to the problem and might be considered to 
some extent especially suited to that kind of w'ork, are better quali¬ 
fied for thinking out and giving that lead and you do so, but it 
is equally true that those who may not be specialists but for whom 
you are working and who ultimately are supposed to work it them¬ 
selves, unless they feel that mental urge, that trace of the creative 
spirit in them to think and act, they will not ^cork in the way that 
we all want to work. 

I do consider that the scheme of Community Projects is 
something of very great importance not merely because you can 
sum up and write down on paper the material achievements of such 
a project which I hope will be considerable and good—all the 
additional food grown, the houses built, schools and dispensaries, 
better roads, tanks, wells and so on. You can make a list of them 
and it is pleasing to see that list, but somehow my mind gropes 
beyond that list to the man, woman or child behind it. The house 
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may be good but it is the builder of the house that counts ultimate¬ 
ly, not the house or even the occupant of the house. Therefore, 
it is to the builder my mind goes and we want to make the people 
of India all builders. So, this scheme of Community Projects, 

appears to me to be something of vital importance not only in the 
material achievements that they would bring about, but much 

more so because they seek to build up the community and the 

individual and to make the latter a builder not onlv of his own 

# 

village centre but in the larger sense of India. 

Now, how are you going to proceed about it ? Naturally not 
by vague talk and discussion. One cannot have those plans without 
a very great deal of careful discussion and I am glad to say that there 
has been a good deal of these discussions in the last two or three 
months, and it has borne fruit already to some extent. Yet a 

slight fear seizes me when I see all this planning and organisation 
that perhaps we begin to think that all this infinite planning and 
organisation is the major part of this business. That is, we begin 
to think, as many of us are apt to, that we sitting in big buildings 
and big offices are doing the job. We are doing nothing of the kind. 
We are only indicating how the job is to be done ; it is others who 
will have to do the job. But somehow as things are, the persons 
who do the job are rather diffident. How to give the initiative 
to the people in those things ? How to bestow them that sense of 
partnership, that sense of purpose, that eagerness to do things ? 

Looking back into my own mind and trying to revive old 
memories, I remember how at some periods of our existence both 
individual and national, we did think that way, we did feel that 
way and act that way. It is a sense which increases one’s stature. 
While that kind of thing has happened in this country, whether 
anything similar to it can happen again in our life-time, I do not 
know. We may not achieve that particular standard because condi¬ 
tions differ and other things happen. Anyhow, I belong to a 
generation that more or less is fading away and I cannot speak, 
therefore, for others who ought to feel that way—the younger 
generation. But whether we feel that way or some other way, it 
seems to me quite obvious that if this tremendous task of building 
up a new India is undertaken, it will have to be undertaken with 
something much more than with books and statistics, papers and 
directions, and planning and organisation that we may put into 
It. It will have to be undertaken with something fiery about it 
with that spirit which moves a nation to high endeavour. Can 
the Community Projects be looked at that wav? Perhaps I am 
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putting It too high and it is dangerous to put a thing too high 
because if you do so, you are liable to react the other way. 

I suppose there is hardly a country—and I speak with a!I 
deference to other countries—there is hardly a country in the world 
which has such high ideals as India, And I may add that there is 
hardly a country where the gap between ideals and performance is 
so big as in India, So it is a dangerous thing to talk very big and 
then not go anywhere near your objective—of what you are talking 
about. Nevertheless, one has to gaze occasionally even at the stars 
even though you may not reach them and, therefore, merely to 
lower your ideals becaus you think they are too high up, is not 
right, even though you might not quite achieve those ideals. So. 
how far can we take this Community Projects out of the scenes of 
your offices and make it a scheme for living men and women inspired 
by something worthwhile to do? That is the problem. We 
measure and calculate rightly and inevitably about our resources 
in; o'vec -One has got to do it. one cannot act irresponsibly. 
Nexerthcless. if I may say so, all these are secondary matters. 

The primary matter is the human being involved, the man who 

is going to work, the man who is going to feel it and translate that 

feeling into action. Are you going to try to create that type of 

human being ? The human being is there of course ; you have only 

to reach his heart and mind. You can do that, not by doling out 

advice. Take it from me, do not advice so much ; do the job 

yourself. That is the only advice you can give to others. Do it, 

and others will follow. Why do you think it is your business to 

sit in a big office because you are the Development Commissioner 

and issue orders ? If I may say so with all respect, you are no good 

if you do that. Better go somewhere else and do some other job. 
Get clear about this. 

Whether it is a Development Commissioner or the Administrator, 
he must not sit in his office and issue decrees all the time. He 
must take the spade and dig or do something. No man connected 
with the scheme who merely sits in his office is good enough so far 
as I am concerned. That is the only way to give a lead and call 
upon others to work. If you work, it will make others work. We 
are becoming a lazy people, especially lazy with our hands and feet, 
and often enough intellectually lazy too. I regret to say, although 
it has nothing td do with our present work here that our university 
standards are going down, and I do not know, if this is not checked. 
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how we are to make good in any big things later on. However, that 
is another question. 


I expect, wherever you are in charge, you begin your work 

every morning if possible with a little manual effort in furtherance 

of this Community Project, wherever it may be. You must develop 
this sense of partnership there. 


I do not know what our Development Commissioners or the 
Administrator has done thus far in regard to the production of 
leaflets, pamphlets, etc. explaining the schemes. I have seen a 
pamphlet here. It is in English. It is rather ljusiness-like and good. 
I hope that such pamphlets will be issued in the various languages 
of India. But much more is required. I want this matter to be 
explained, not in this business-like way, but in a more human way, 
so that somehow' it may catch the imagination of the people con- 
^rned. But what is more necessary is that you, the Development 
Commissioners, should function in that human waty with those 
people, should talk to them in a friendly way, get to know wfliat 
t ley want, and explain to them what you propose to do, how it 
IS their work, how- it is not something imposed upon them from 
above, not something even as a gift from above, but rather that it 
IS going to be a project of co-operative endeavour, how they will 
enefit by it, and their children and their children’s children will 
leneit later. See that you get to know' them somehow and reach 
leir minds and hearts and invite them to work with you Not 
under your command, but with you, so that you gradually form 
some kind of brotherhood, a fraternity of w'orkers there. 
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in the course of 5 or 6 years you may have 500 or 600 centres or 
more. And that only comes in when you catch the minds of lire 
people and affect them. Then it grows automatically. There is 
always a danger—I am myself guilty of it often enough—that by 
direction and authority we may mp.ke a thing rigid, not flexible, 
making it a kind of a part of official hierarchy. Now, official 
hierarchies are, I suppose necessary no doubt. But with all the 
good they do, they have a certain deadening influence on anything 
that is spontaneous or vital. This Community Project will never 
grow if it is approached in that way. 



THAT PASSION TO GO AHEAD 


It has been my privilege to move about the country, to come 
in touch with millions and millions of my countrymen and to have 
a certain measure of emotional attachment for my people. I am 
not merely fond of them, but I admire them and I have respect for 
them wherever I go. I find even in the smallest |>easant some degree 
of that passion to go ahead and make good. I go to the remote 
villages in our mountain regions in the Himalayas and the demand 
there is for two things—communications and schools. 

It is extraordinary how anxious and keen they arc to get a 
school. They go a step further and say, ‘if you have no resources 
at present, ^ve will build the school. Give us a teacher’. ’ It is 
astonishing hotv much voluntary work has been done by our people 
in the last year. Many hundreds of miles of roads, many of them 
in the mountains, have been made by voluntary labour, a large 
number of schools buildings and dispensaries have been built and 
tanks and small canals have been dug. People are eager to work, 

provided ahvays they have a feeling that they are doing something 
for themselves. 


They are not prepared to work for somebody else’s profit but 

when they realise that it is something for their oAvn benefit, then 

they work hard and do not mind how much trouble this causes 

them. It is not particularly easy, perhaps, to make a peasant in a 

small village even to think in terms of a great country, of our Five 

'leai Plan and the rest, and yet I find it is not very difficult either 

if a proper approach is made. Once he feels that partnership is a 

(ommon task, we can get anything out of him-enthusiasm, of course, 
but hard work too. 


The job we have undertaken is a tremendous one. In the 
ultimate analysis, it is that of making 360 milhon people in India 
go up in the scale of things. You cannot do this unless large num¬ 
bers of them help you. If you think on demoaatic lines, then you 

make the democratic approach ; you go to them and not order them 
about. 


Couiicsy the ‘Kurukf^Iielra’ November, 1953 is^uc. 
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People think today in terms of social justice. They accept less 
and less the dictates of ‘fate' or ‘kismat'—‘because I am poor, I 
must remain poor*. Therefore, inevitably, we have to aim at the 
removal of the differences between the rich and poor. We have to 
aim at equality of opportunity for eyei 7 one. 


DIGNITY OF LABOUR 


There is a peculiar 7iotion current in our coiaitry 
that it is undignified to do Manual Labour and 
that tilts kind of work belongs to the lower castes. 
We consider all people to be equal and we want 
to ensure equality of opportunity to all. 

-JA I VAHA RLAL NEHR U 


Young men, you have come to Nilokheri I'rom all parts of 
India. I am addressing a few words to you from Delhi. It was my 
desire to be with you and talk to you individually, but 1 could not 
do so. 1 am speaking to you from here. 


The great work which we are going to take in hand is of 
tremendous importance for the country. What is this great work 
for which all of you, selected by various States, have been asked to 
come here ? A special responsibility is cast on those who are selected 
for a big task. You might have been given details and briefs about 
this work, which forms part of a big plan. There is a great idea 
behind this plan, because through it we are going to sow a new seed. 
Ihis seed will sprout into a plant which, in turn, will grow into a 
mighty tree to give shade to all the people of this country. 

Ours is a big country. It is both an advantage and a disadvant¬ 
age. It is an advantage because big things can be done only by 
big countries ; and a disadvantage because it is not easy to handle 
^ large population and direct its energies into one channel. We 

shall hardly be able to undertake this work till we have understood 
all these essential facts. 

We have to remove poverty and ameliorate the lot of the people 
of our country. Our objective is not the prosperity of only a 
section of the people. We have to see how 35 crores of people can 
progress. No such thing can be accomplished through legislation. 
Nothing could be gained if our Parliament were to enact a law 
that the country should go forward and that work should be provided 
to every able-bodied person. Law can, at best, clear the way, but 


Prime Minister’s broadcast 
I raining Camp at Nilokheri on 


on the inauguration of Project Executive Officers 
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the work has to l)c clone by the people. To enable them to do so 

we have to enthuse them and kindle a fire within their hearts. We 

must j>lacc before them a complete picture of the future which may 
guide and insj^ire them. 

I here arc a number ol rccjuisiics for such undertakings. Capital 

is one ol them. 1 here are some rich countries in the world, but 

ouis is a poor country. In fact India is not poor, because the real 

wealth of a nation is its people. After all. it is they who produce 
wealth. 

Undei the plan on wliich you are going to work, I am told 
55 project areas have been selected. This is only the beginning 
of the Community Development Progiamme. Possibly we may have 
400 c^r 5(X) ol similar cc'ntres in time to come. It is a work of un¬ 
precedented magnitude, ^'ou are going to l>c partners in it, and 
in the end all the 35 croies ol Indians cvill join you. 

^ on ha\e come to Xilokluri to receive training. Remember 
that you ha\e to learn a good deal Irom the villagers. Many social 
workers go to the countryside, deliver lectures and come back home. 

I hey imagine that they have done a good bit of work, but actually 
that kind ol thing is ol no value. Wherever you go. you have to 
learn something Irom the |)eople. whom you meet. No doubt you 
have to be their guides, but von liave to learn as much from them 
as you may be anxious to teach them. 

I here is a j)ec uliar notion current in our country that it is 
undignified to do manual labour and that this kind of work belongs 
to the lower castes. W^e consider all people to be ecjual and we 
want to ensure ecjuality of opportunity to all. Nor do we look 
upon any uselul work as low. In countries like Russia, China, 
America and Lngland, whatever be their policy or political ideology, 
dignity of labour is fully recognised. I feel that one who does not 
wcjrk with his own hand and does not think such work as dignified 
is a mere idler, whatever may be his other achievements. It is 
my honest opinion that every Indian student, whatever he be at 
school or college, must do a sufficient amount of manual labour, 
in fields or in factories. 

I he seed which wc are sowing today will sprout before long 
and become a plant. A great responsibility, therefore, rests on you 
as first sowers. I his consists in learning and working with 
entfiusiasm, because then alone will you be able to put in your 
best. .About 32 years ago a great movement was started in this 
country. Mahatma Gandhi was its precursor and guiding light. 

He put his plan before the country and crores of people became his 
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followers. Gandhiji was a great man, we are small people but when 
small people undertake big tasks they too become somewhat big. 
It will be a mistake to imagine that big tasks are done only by high 
officers and that your own work is not so important. 1 feel that at 
the moment no other work in India is as great as the one you are 
going to begin. Your work is going to be an ordeal and such of 
you as will be found wanting may have to be sent back. 

I hope you will bear all these things in mind and feel that it is 
a really big undertaking that has been entrusted to you. We have 
to mould human material. The people of this country are good, 
but in certain respects they are backward and appear to be some¬ 
what frustrated. They are not quite conscious of the strength which 
cooperation gives. We have among us advocates of all manners 
of policies and ideologies. We are quite fond of del)ates and 
heated discussions. At times debating is not a bad thing, but work 
too has to be done by the people. No country can carry on by 
mere discussions and paper plans. 

1 am glad that there are also some women among you. The 

nature of this work is such that it will have to be undertaken by 

all, men and women, boys and girls. I send you my best wishes. 

Although I could not come myself, I am sending you this message. 

You may start your work, looking forward to success. Your report 

will be put up to me, and I shall go through it. My mind is in 

the work which you are doing and I shaM watch its progress with 
great interest. 



A JOINT ENDEAVOUR 

Community Projects envisage a coordination of a 
number of activities luhich could not be separated 
or viewed as isolated activity. The object is to 
build the human being and the group and to 
make him and the group advance hi many ways. 
The community centres must, therefore, be closely 
coordinated and worked to this ejid. 

-JAWAHARLAI. XFHRU. 


I am greatly interested in the development of these Communit} 
Projects and the National Extension Service and attach the greatest 
importance to them. For this reason, apart from others, I would 
have liked to come in intimate contact with the Development 

Commissioners, ^vho ha\’^e to shoidder a great responsibility in this 
matter. 

The last two years or so have, I think, justified this great experi¬ 
ment and both these who are in some sense connected with this 
vast undertaking and the genera! public have begun to realise the 
significance of this work. It is not merely working for some im 
provement in some selected places. The conception is much vaster. 
It means really covering the Avholc of this great country and building 
up a new India from the roots upwards. There can be no greater 
or more fascinating adventure than this. Those of us who are 
partners in this work must, therefore, have some sense of pride in 

it and a feeling of exhilaration that thc\' are partieij^ating in a 
historic task. 

The bigger the task, the greater the responsibility. This work 
has grown and continues to grow'. It has already covered a substan¬ 
tial part of India and in the years to come w'e hope that it will 
reach every village in this country. Mere extent of course means 
little. It is the quality of w^ork that counts and the spirit wuth which 
it is undertaken. Essentially what w^e are endeavouring to do is 
to bring about a peaceful and yet far-reaching revolution in this 
vast land of India. If w'e succeed, and succeed we will, then wc 


Message of the Prime Minister to the third Development rommis'sionet* 
Conference held at Ootacamund from May 27 to 31, 1954. 
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shall have done in our generation something worthwhile and some¬ 
thing that will deserve permanent record. 

VVe have many dangers and perils to face and the greatest of 
these is complacency. If any of us feels complacent, he is out of 
step and has fallen out. We work in our respective areas, a village 
or a block or a project area or a State, but wherever we might work, 
we have to think of it as a part of the larger whole. We ha\e to 
develop, therefore, an integrated view of our work, integrated in 
many ways. 

Indeed, the entire world today demands an integrated view and 
if we do not succeed in achieving this, conflict and disaster may 
well descend upon us. But, for the moment, let us forget the world 
and its problems and think of India and her problems. These are 
big enough. 

We want an integrated India not only politically but emotionally. 
The essence of planning is to bring about this integration through 
numerous approaches. Integration means cooperation at every 
level and an understanding that progress lies in the common effort. 
Planning means a close coordination of the work of the Central 
Government with that of the States. At the Centre there has to 
be that coordination between the manifold activities of the Union 
Government. Each Ministry does not stand by itself; it is a part 
of the Government of India. So also in each State, and so also 
it is between the States and the Centre. This idea of planning, 
coordination and integration should spread in \illage, town and 
State. 

Community Projects envisage a coordination of a number of 
activities. They cannot be separated or viewed as isolated activities. 
T he object is to build the human being and the group and to make 
him and the group advance in many ways. Therefore, the activities 
in the Community Centre must l^c closely coordinated and worked 
to this end. 


Officials and non-officials have both their part to play in this 
work. Both are essential. Officials should bring the experience 
of training and disciplined service. The non-officials should repre¬ 
sent and bring that popular urge and enthusiasm which gives life 
to a movement. Both have to think and act in a dynamic way 
and develop initiative. The official has to develop the quali¬ 
ties of the popular leader; the people's representatives have to 
develop the discipline and training of the official. So they approxi¬ 
mate to each other, and both should he guided by the ideal of 
disciplined service in a common cause. 
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We want good men at the top to guide this great movement. 
Hut we want even more good men at the village level. We have 
to tram up scores of thousands of village leaders who have a 
measure of initiative and pride in their work. 

I hope this Conference of Development Commissioners will not 
be afraid to consider our failings. It is only by looking at them 
frankly that we can get rid of them. I hope also that their meeting 
will bring about a new feeling of solidarity and enthusiasm among 
them which they will communicate to their co-workers all over India. 



BRINGING HOME TO THE PEOPLE 

We can neiter succeed in this programme of 
National Development unless xue haxfe the whole¬ 
hearted cooperation of a fexo hundred million 
people in India. We propose to have it fast. 

^JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


You know that one of the biggest things that we have done and 
are doing is the Community Projects and the National Extension 
Service Blocks. You write about it of course, but I wonder how 
many of you have been there, because it is something really remark¬ 
able that is happening over the face of rural India and, without 
exaggeration, I say that it is a ‘revolutionary’ thing that is happen¬ 
ing wherever these community projects are going on. 

People coming from other countries have been astounded at 
what they have seen, but our own people do not realise it. People 
from diverse countries—England, the United States of America, 
Russia, Indonesia, Burma, West Asian countries all these from 
tliffcrent view-points have all Ijcen surprised at this development, 
development not merely for more production, more this and more 
that but the development of the human being there. That is the 
important and the revolutionary thing. Now obviously we have to 
tag this on to the large-scale village industry programme but we 
cannot have two separate vast organisations. How to do it is not 
an easy matter. 

So I should like to think of these projects, planning these broad 
and big objectives which we have, and I should like you to bring 
this home to the people through your newspapers, etc. because we 
want to carry them with us. We can never succeed in this programme 
unless we have the whole-hearted cooperation of a few hundred 
million people in India. We propose to have it fast. Only then 
will get adecpiate resources and only then we will get the 
'atmospliere. Now we leel that we have got the beginnings of that 
atmosphere, self-reliance, etc. partly because of the success of the 
last Five Year Plan, the food position and some other things. 

ExtracU from the Prime Ministers remarks at a Press Confjerence in May, 
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We get a good beginning especially because the successful 
community ]nojccts ha\e produced a new atmosphere in .these areas, 
and the community projects and the national extension service blocks 
aie functioning today in a hundred thousand villages of India, a 
laip number, and by the end of next year it will be 1,50,000 or so. 
It IS going fast. Our main problem in fact is training of personnel 
foi these on the lowest grade, the village level worker, the super¬ 
visor and the other. Having done that, our main problem still 

remains that these should be run by non-official sources by public 
cooperation. 



A SILENT REVOLUTION 

The community programme is working a silent 
revolution because it is bringing a qualitatwe 
change in the masses of our people. 

—JAWAFIARLAL NEHRU 


1 he Prime Minister in his recent address to the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, conveyed that the country was afire with 
a sense of adventure and progressive fulfilment. It was due, he 
said, primarily to three factors : — 

(i) Self-sufficiency in food ; 

(ii) Our foreign relations ; and 

(iii) Impact on the countryside of the Community Develop¬ 
ment Programme. 

He explained that tlu^re was nothing spectacular about the 
Community Development Programme. In fact, an organic develop 
ment and an element of the spectacular are concepts which arc 
mutually exclusive. The Prime Minister added that the programme 
was working a silent revolution, because it was bringing a qualita 
tive change in the masses of our people. 

What is after all the aim of the Community Development 
Programme ? In essence, it is a programme to carry the conviction 
to the large masses of our people especially in the countryside, that 
they are today the ‘Rulers* of India and not the ‘Ruled’ as they 
have been for centuries, that it is time they begin to take possession 
of the real estates of which they arc the owners and make use of 
the Government agency for the limited finance and the technical 
and administrative assistance that the agency is capable of offering. 

d'he new awareness will begin to be there, if the transformation 
is taking place. If it is, the compost pits, fertilisers, the road and 
the Community Centres and the host of other physical items ol 
dc\clopment will be taken care of as a silent and spontaneous 

Condensed from the Prime Minister’s speech at the Indian Qiamhor of 
(-ommerce. 
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routine. Whereas if this qualitative change is not taking place, 
we shall have achieved nothing more than what contractors, even 
imported from abroad, would have done on this programme. 

Could we then look at the programme with a little sense of 
detachment and find out for our own satisfaction to what extent 
we are travelling in the right direction as against the mad rush 
for statistics as the main objective ? 



TOWARDS A SOCIALIST SOCIETY 

This programme represents the new dynamistn 
which is so essential to aU progress. It means a 
social rex*oliitio7i /n onr xuays of life atid woik 
which is creeping gradually but surely over the vast 

land of India, 

^JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

1 hrec years ago I inaugurated the first conference of Develop¬ 
ment Commissioners for Community Projects. I spoke bravely then 
of the great task ahead. None of us know at the time how this 
new adventure would shape itself and what results it would bring. 

Now, three years later, the fourth conference of Development 
Commissioners is meeting to review their work and to j^lan for the 
future. I^ast yeat at Ootacamund after considering the work done 
during two years, they decided to increase the pace and to spread 
out this network of Community Projects and the N.E.S. all over 
India. They laid down as their objective that they would cover 
tire whole of India by the end of the Second live Year Plan. I his 
was a very brave decision, but I think it that the men who came to 
this decision did so realistically and knowing fully the nature of 
the task. They were, in fact, men who were themselves shouldering 
the burden of this vast scheme and were, therefore, talking with full 
knowledge of both the success obtained and the problems and 
difficulties ahead. 

They are now meeting on the eve of our drawing up the Second 
Five Year Plan. Within six months’ time from now we hope to 
present a draft of this plan and within less than a year the plan 
should be finalised and should begin functioning. I say finalised, 
but there can be no finality or rigidity about such a plan. It must 
be flexible and capable of change and improvement as fresh 
experience is gathered. But some targets have to he kept in view 
and worked up to. There are obvious limiting factors and we 
cannot merely translate into the words and phrases of our plan 
our hojjcs and as|)iraiions. While we should be idealistics, w^e have 

Prime Ministers message to the Development Commissioners’ Conference held 
at Simla in May, 1955. 
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to be realists also. We have to calculate our resources. These 
resources can partly be calculated in terms of past experience and 
partly m other and more uncertain temis. If our progress is to be 
faster than m the past, as we hope it should be, then a mere pro¬ 
jection of the past is not adequate. The future must necessarily 
excel the past. 

Resources are of many kinds-in money, in labour, in human 
beings properly attuned to the task before them. The latter is a 
very flexible and uncertain factor. It may, under fortunate circum¬ 
stances, exceed any estimate that we can make of it ; it may also 
belie our exjjectations. 

But wc liave now a certain exj)cricncc to guide us and this 
experience ol the past lew years has increased our faith in our 

people, made us more self-reliant and emboldened us to think in 
much bigger terms than in the past. 

Much has hapjjened in these few years which had led to this 
I'csult. But I think that the most significant development of these 
years has been in the domain ot Community Projects and the 
National Extension Service. Apart from the practical results which 
have been achieved and these arc both visible and considerable, 
there is something even more important, even though it cannot be 
measured and weighed. 'Phis imponderable factor is the spirit of 
the people, the removal ol inertia in thought and action, the devc- 
lopmcnt of a team spirit in national work and the sense of partner¬ 
ship of the people in great undertakings. 

Phis represents the new dynamism which is so essential to all 

progress. It means a social revolution in our ^vavs of life and work 

/ 

which is creeping gradually but surely over the vast land of India. 

It is because of this that the Community Projects and the 
National Extension Service become, more than anything else, the 
symbols of the resurgent spirit of India. Thev have not only moved 
our own people, more es]3ecially in the rural area, but have attracted 
the attention of other parts of the world, more especially of coun¬ 
tries in Asia and Africa which have to face rather similar problems 
to ours. These community schemes are not a replica or a copy of 
something from abroad, although we have learnt much from other 
countries. They are .essentially an Indian growth, suited to Indian 
conditions and, therefore, with a solid foundation in the soil and 
the people of India. That is the leason for their strength and 
their vitality. 

The National Extension Service lays a broad foundation all 
over the country for this work. The Community Projects are the 
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bright, vital and dynamic sparks all over India from Avhicli radiate 
rays of energy, hope and enthusiasm. Both are necessary. 

The country is committed to a socialistic pattern of society, 
lo bring about this change, we have to do many things in many 
spheres of activity. But the essential thing is to make freedom 
secure and broad-based, to bring the people in close association and 
partnership with the apparatus of administration and more espe¬ 
cially, with the working out of our Five Year Plans. We talk of 
the people's plan and ^^’e talk of people's C-ommunit\ Project. 
1 hat is the essence of our approach to this cjuestion. No great 
change can be brought about merely by go\ernmentaI functioning 
although that is important, and we aim at great changes. There- 
foie, it is necessary that these community schemes should he based 
on the intimate co-operation of the people. 


THROUGH TRIAL AND ERROR 


for the first time, it may be said with truth, that 
we tackled the rural problem in a realistic way. 
This was not merely from above but rather by 
inducing the people thernselv:s to solve their own 
problems. Something life-ghnng W3nt to them 
and their eyes brightened and their arms began 
to function and their muscles became stronger. 

-JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Eight years have passed since independence came to India. They 
have been hard years ior all ot us. Much has been done during this 
period and much remains to be done. Wc have committed many 
mistakes and through trial and error we have struggled forward. 

Is tarah tai hame ki hain man/ilain, 

Gir pare, gir kar uthhe, uihh kar chale. 

Probal>ly this is the best methotl, lor only through personal 
experience does an individual, a group or a nation progress. Any 
achievement that comes too easily by some lortunate chance does 
not bYing with it that experience and the training that comes from 
it. Wc have to pay a price for everything of value that wc get. 
tVecdom, cheaply won, or accidentally arrived at, may also be lost 
cheaply or accidentally. It is only the hardwon victories that are 

worthwhile and that endure. 

d'he solid basis for our independence in India is not what 
happened in the last stages in 1947, but the long training and 
exi>eriencc, suffering and sacrifice, of thirty years and more. Perhaps 
some of the younger generation today do not quite appreciate this 
and imagine that success can come easily and without that training 
and paying the cost. I'he moment independence came, we realised 
immediately that it was but a stage in a long journey. There was 
no time to rest and, immediately we were confronted with the 
problems of terrific magnitude. We knew, of course, that freedom 
would bring economic problems in its train. But wc were suddenly 
confronted by the tragedy that followed the partition of India. 

Message from the Prime Minister, dated the September 19, . 1955 (courtesy 
the Kurukshetra). 
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No one, who saw the horror of those days, the interminable trek of 
dispossessed and suffering humanity, will ever forget it. With 
sorrow in our hearts but with firm determination, we laced this 
mighty problem. We had then with us our great Leader to give 
us strength and courage and hope. We did not know that he would 
leave us soon. A few months later tragedy again convulsed our 
land, for that Leader who had brought to us independence and 
trained and disciplined us was suddenly struck down by the hand 
of an assassin. Again, w'ith eyes w'et, with tears and hearts num¬ 
bed with sorrow, we clenched our teeth and faced our problems. 

The great migrations w'ere a severe test for us. Out of them, 
how'ever, came many new' experiences, both to those who had 
suffered and to those who sought to help them. 

Among these many experiences was Nilokheri. Out of Nilo 
kheri grew the concept of community organisation and centres. 
Other places had experimented in this in a different way. There 
had been Etawah and Faridabad among them but Nilokheri became 
the basic symbol. 

From this grew the idea of Community Projects Organisation 
and later the National Extension Service. 1 think that we may 
modestly claim to have achieved a great deal in many fields 
of human endeavour during these past years in India. But 1 
believe that the most significant development in India has been this 
development of the Community Projects and National Extension 
Service in the vast rural areas of India. For the first time, it may 
be said with truth, that we tackled the rural problem in a realistic 
way. This was not merely from above but rather by inducing the 
people themselves to solve their own problems. Something life- 
giving went to them and their eyes brightened and their arms began 
to function and their muscles became stronger. A process of re¬ 
juvenation set in. This has spread already to more than a fifth of 
rural India. We have decided to carry this message forward to 
every remote village and hamlet in this great country. 

The National Extension Service is the basic organisation that 

we are developing all over the country. But that is the foundation 

on which has to be built the living structure of the Community 

Projects. Without the Community Projects, the National Extension 

Service is in danger of becoming a routine organisation without the 

breath of life in it. Therefore, it has become important to develop 

both and for the Community Projects to be adequately spread all 

over the country, setting standards for even those areas where they 
have not been started. ^ 
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It was hoped that this process of covering India with Com¬ 
munity Projects and the National Extension Service would be 
completed by the end of the Second Five Year Plan. That was a 
tremendous task, for it required the training of multitudes of 
persons. We still hope to do so. 
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A CONTINUOUS PROCESS 


Community Projects should be thought of as focal 
centres which could be utilized to push ahead the 
implementation of the Second Five Year Plan. 

-JAIVAHARLAL NEFIRU 


India is attempting today something unique in history. AVhile 
countries of Western Europe had built up a magnificent industrial 
civilization over a period of 200 years or so with the support, in 
some cases, of colonial possessions and other countries like the 
Soviet Union had substantial achievements to their credit, obtained 
at a tremendous cost, India is pursuing peaceful and democratic 
methods to raise the living standards of her people. We can do 
It and the basic reason for my saying so, is my enormous faith in 
the Indian people. I feel that if anything is put to them straight, 
honestly and in a way they are able to understand, and if they are 
taken into confidence, you can make them do anything. 

We are passing on to a higher stage of planning when we have 
to think of all the consequences in regard to production, consump¬ 
tion, employment, unemployment and of each step that we take. 
Naturally, there are so many uncertain factors about this ; our 
calculations and, above all, the uncertain human factor. Whatever 
plan we may make, we base it on such information, data, statistics 
and experience that we have and we constantly correct it as our 
experience and information grows more and more. It is a conti¬ 


nuous process. 

4 

We are trying to be as accurate as possible. When we drew up 
the First Five Year Plan, the data at our disposal was very limited. 
Now our Planning Commission, during these four to five years has 
collected much more information, data and experience and so have 
the State Governments. So we are in a somewhat better position 
to judge. In addition to that our statistical information has also 
grown and is growing. It is certainly not enough. It is certainly 
not as much perhaps as many advanced countries have But it is 
growing and growing apace. So, while we prepare our Plan we 
prepare it with all information at our disposal. Nevertheless, ’that 

aTM.Trwii „t ,h. 
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IMaii will have to be constantly revised as further information comes 
in. Therefore, while we make the Second Five Year Plan, don’t 
think that the planning process ends with that, because planning 
lias now^ to be conceived—it was conceived previously too but more 
so now—as a continuing jjrocess without a stop—it is a non-stop 
business. It does not end with any particular stage. There may 
be intermediate stages where you may stand up and look around, 
but for the rest it is a continuous process of ])lanning from now 
onwards. Therefore, broadly speaking, when we draw up the 
Second Five Year Plan, it will naturally as detailed as we can 
make it. Perhaps for the whole period not very detailed, but for 
the initial period, it has to be detailed. It has to be more detailed 
for the first year. 

We want the Plan to be completely flexible and not a rigid 


thing which cannot be sent slightly this way or that way. Now, 
we have, as }oii will realise, a much more favourable atmosphere 
for planning in India than there was four or five years ago. Four 
or five years ago the very idea of planning was not fully accepted, 
fully understood or appreciated by many people. I think it might 
be said now that everybody accepts planning. They may differ 
as to the manner of planning and the method of jdanning, but 
everybody in India accepts this (f>ncept of planning and realises that 
without planning we cannot make eflcciive progress or utilise the 
limited resources to the best ailvantage. T his is one gam. T he 
second gain is that during these last four years we have achieved 
some of the targets we laid down notably in regard to food-grains 
and some other matters. That creates a sense of satisfaction and, 
what is more important, a sense of confidence in oneself, in tlac 
country and the people, that we can do things. It is true what we 
had asked them to do was really nothing very extraordinary. Our 
targets were not too high, but still the fact that we laid down a 
target and we realised it and are realising it does increase the 
feeling of self-reliance, self-confidcncc and strength in one's capacity 
to do things. There is undoubtedly that feeling in the ^^^ntry. 
There arc the big targets, big ones like Bhakra-Nangal, which avc 
gradually moved towards completion. This has seized the imagina¬ 
tion of everyone, both Indians and foreigners, when they see it. 
There are some criticisms also about tin's or that aspeU. Tt may 


be there has been some corruption. 

But the main thing is the magnificence of this tremendous 

venture that we have undertaken and the way we have proceeded 
in achieving results. It is something striking. 
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I think from the larger point of view of the public, probably 
the most effective, the most far-reaching and the one producing the 
greatest results in the public mind generally have been our 
community schemes. Naturally, first of all, they are spread 
out all over. Secondly, they deal with the essential part of our 
lK)pulation, namely, the rural sector without moving which you 
can never get the Indian economy into a dynamic state. We started 
with Community Projects and then we had to think of National 
Extension Service and the two have been marching together; that 
is to say, the Community Projects on a more intensive scale and 
the National Extension Service doing good work on a less intensive 
scale. Personally, I attach the greatest importance to this work 
and more especially to the Community Projects. Why I said more 
especially is that they set up the base. They set an example. It is 
these Community Projects that have attracted tremendous attention 
in other parts of Asia. Every country in Asia has got a problem 
which can be met by the Community schemes that we have. In 
fact, this whole scheme, our Community scheme, as it has deve¬ 
loped, is something ratlier special. That is, we have deve¬ 
loped it no doubt with help from outside, but essentially it is a 
thing which is developed in India with Indian thinking and keeping 
in view the Indian conditions which is important. 

In regard to future planning these Community Projects should 
be thought of as focal centres, which could be utilised to push 
ahead the implementation of the Second Five Year Plan. 
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CONTENT OF SOCIALISM 


Socialism has grown in about 100 years in Europe and had a 
definite history of struggle. There appears no reason why we should 
import into India the history of past conflict in Europe in the name 
of socialism. I see no reason why we should not think of our own 
lines, keeping in view our conditions and not conditions in America, 
Russia or some other country. We can learn from other countries, 
but having learnt we have to make up our mind and try something 
which is most suitable to our country. But there are certain basic 
concepts of socialism which are good. Socialism means equality of 
opportunities for all ; socialism means that private vested interests 
should not exploit the community ; socialism means that the prin¬ 
cipal means of production should not be in private hands and it 
means a large measure of equality. These are broad concepts which 
we accept completely and by trial and error we shall decide what 
the next step should be. It is said by some people that you cannot 
have great progress without bloodshed, and without class conflict. 
Therefore they prej)are for the conflict and constantly set up one 

group against another. 

We can settle big problems by peaceful methods. Why not this 
problem of economic revolution also ? I recognise there are vested 
interests. There is exploitation by individuals or groups in the 
community, but we can deal with this matter through peaceful 
methods, which rule out violence. They rule out the approach of 
hatred. What is good of your being outwardly peaceful with hatred 
in your heart ? Peaceful approach does not mean meek approach 
or powerless approach. Surely, we have sho^vn in our stiuggle fm 
freedom that this peaceful approach can have power behind it an 
that friendly methods could have poiver behind them. 

Remember one other thing : the great lessons drawn from 
the experiences of other countries, such as the French Revolution, 
the soviet Revolution, and the Chinese Revolution. T hey are all 
lessons for us. But they are out of date to us because something 
new has come into the world and that is the atom bomb. The 
atom and hydrogen bombs are the culmination of violence and 
if these mighty forces are not tamed and used for the welfare of 
humanity they will destroy the world. So you can no longer play 


ReproHuerd from the Kurukshetra, Issue of January 26, 1956 
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about this idea o£ violence. It is too serious a inatiei and even 
great powers of the world today who are armed to the teeth, have 
become convinced and have declared that war is too dangerous a 
thing and it should be ruled out and other methods adopted to 
settle problems. Violence to bring about changes is out of date 
and it should be peaceful. Otherwise, you put an end not only to 

democracy but possibly ptit an end to lite itself. 

I, therefore, submit that revolution, social and economic, should 
be brought about i>eacefully and non-violently. ^Vhen I say this. 
I mean also that the approach of the mind should also be peaceful. 
I wanted to put before you some of these ideas so that you may 
think about them bccaus^- all of us are apt to go on repeating 
slogans of yesterday whether they have any application today or not. 
So many things have come in the world and the slogans of yesterday 
have no place today and they have no meaning. 

I want to ask you to keep in mind another aspect. If you 
want progress and revolutionary change it does not matter what 
policy you pursue. You will have to work very very' hard. Because 
revolution only clears the way for action and action has to come 
afterwards. Hard work has to come alter^\•ards. Do you know the 
facts about the So\'iet Revolution i The Russians have worked 
very hard now for the last 38 years. They have increased their 
wealth tremendously and they ^vork very hard no^v. In China, 
you will see, how hard they are Avorking. Real progress is not 
achieved through military successes or some kind of violent revolu¬ 
tion but by constructive activity and hard Avork. It does not matter 
Avhat country you take for example, Russia, China or Germany or 
Japan. Germany and Japan are iavo martial nations, defeated 
utterly, with most of their cities destroyed and yet by hard Avork 
they have rebuilt their countries. Therefore, the real thing that 
counts is this capacity for united effort and hard Avork on the part 
of the people. We have got to make good and Ave shall by united 
effort and hard Avork—not by shouting number of slogans—achieve 
our objective. 

I have talked of socialism meaning equality of opportunity. 
But it is not socialism to spread poverty all over the countrv. It 
becomes necessary for a country like India to increase its Avealth 
and producing capacity tremendously. The most important thing 
for us is to increase the production of all essential products. 

Industrial revolution shoidd be ]jromoted fully and Ave must 
apply our heads to this adventure. I do not suggest avc should 
adopt methods which led to the industrial revolution in England 
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and other countries. The second problem is proper distribution 
so that the new wealth which is created does not accumulate in a 
few hands. We have to avoid accumulation and we have to avoid 
monopoly. We have to so arrange our economy that this wealth 
spreads out among our people and gradually brings people to a 
higher level. These are the major problems of production and 
distribution of our development plans. 

If industrial revolution comes it is not in its old garb, but in 
a new garb, not in the garb of vested interests and monopoly, but 
in the socialistic garb. That means, we must have heavy industries, 
machine-making industries, because they are industries that are 
essential. On the other hand, we have always to consider in India 
the very important factor of employment and also of decentralisa¬ 
tion. Therefore, we have to encourage mainly cottage industries 
in a very big way. We have to advance on these lines and our 
advance should be as far as possible on co-operative lines. 


Part in 
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A BRIGHTER TO-MORROW 

The first condition for success of our development 
programme is that the administrative machinery 
should be unproved in efficiency. It is not realised 
as clearly as it should be that the nexo conception 
of the state requires a nexu conception of a public 

sei'vice. 

-F. T. KRISHNAMACHARI 


The Five-Year Plan should not be thought of as a series of 
projects or programmes for the different sectors of the economy 
with specific financial allocations and targets. It is much vaster— 
the mighty scene of a nation building itself, making a new India 
for 360 million people, over 70*;‘o of millions living in villages. 

At one time we talked of the ‘placid, pathetic contentment of the 
masses*. This is no longer true. The depression of the thirties, 
the second World War, the achievement of independence and the 
general elections on the basis of adult suffrage have brought about 
a dynamic live situation, ever changing. There are everywhere new 
hopes and aspirations and a longing for a new order of things. 
Does the Plan offer for the countryside a pattern of life and standards 
of advance for which there will be enthusiasm and which will 
enlist the active support of millions of men and women in con¬ 
structive efforts for raising their own level of life ? , 

The Plan draws attention to the basic problem of rural India— 
unemployment and underemployment. There are 50 to 60 million 
families engaged in agriculture, most of them on small and scattered 
holdings. Owing to dependence on the monsoons, agriculture is 
possible for only three to four months in the year over four-fifths of 
the cultivated area and in the one-fifth which possesses irrigation 
facilities, for nearly double this period. And, as there are few 
supplementary occupations, larger numbers than are needed continue 
to depend on land. Besides this, every year about 2\ millions are 
added to this population. The magnitude of the evil, so deep-seated 
in our economy is apparent. It is not merely the economic waste. 


Talk by Shri V. T. Krishnamachari, liroadcast by AH-India Radio on 
February '20, 1952. 
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There is the \vaste in terms of human values. The remedy is to be 
found in the folloiving directions : — 

(i) There should be the widest possible application of science 
to agriculture and the evolution of a diversified economy, making 
the best use of the land, 

(ii) I he water resources should be utilised to the best advantage. 
I his is connected with the first but is mentioned separately as 
provision of irrigation facilities is of \ital importance in the condi¬ 
tions of India. It affords the readiest means of lengthening the 
pei iod of employment in agiiculturc and of increasing production. 

(iii) Additional employment should be provided by assisting 
in estaldishing cottage and small-scale industries. 

The Commission points out that all aspects of rural life are 
inter related and that the raising of the level of life of about 70 per 
cent of the population can be achieved only if India speedily 
transforms itself into a welfare state as the Constitution directs. 
This means a change in spirit and outlook as ^vell as in structure. 
The Commission puts for^vard definite proposals under which the 
administration of a State including the district organisation, will 
become the agency for rural improvement—an 'extension' or national 
rural tvelfare agency for con\'c\ing to the 50 to 60 million families 
of agriculturists the lessons of researcli and to research workers the 
difficulties of agriculturists ; teaching the agriculturists the latest 
technique of farming and better living; assisting in the provision 
of supplies and services and finances needed by them for adopting 
the improvements suggested and mobilising un utilised manpower for 
the benefit of the community. Alongside the administrative organ¬ 
isation, suggestions are made for enlisting cooperation of the best 
non-official leadership at all levels. In essence, the organisation is 
to be both official and non-official. Plans for improvements should 
be made after the widest possible discussion with agriculturists and 
should command the largest measures of support. At the lowest 
IcA'cl, there should be a village level worker who will be the link 
between the agriculturist and the development departments and act 
as his friend and guide. It should be again emphasised that the 
main effort should be to harness the vast un-utilised energy for 
constructive work. Only so can the movement for viPage develop¬ 
ment gain the requisite momentum. 

It is also necessary to ensure that the cooperative principle in 
its infinitely varying forms is applied for finding a solution to all 
problems of rural life-providing finance, joint ownership of agriail- 
tural machinery and pumps for lifting water, joint ownership of 
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torage accommodation, joint farming, co-operative marketing etc. 
iVhat the commission recommends is in fact the universal apj^lica- 
;ion of the principles underlying the ‘extension’ movement in 
rountries like the U.S.A. These are identical with those on which 
he community projects are organised. Under the plan, nearly 
ane-third of the settled villages in the country-about 1,20,000—are 
■o be brought under this system by 1955-56 as part of a wider scheme 
For bringing the whole country under it in 8 to 10 years. The 
[i.M.F. Enquiry Committee found that improved methods had 
been adopted in 2 to 4 per cent of the cultivated area—i.e. 5 to 
10 million acres as the result of the efforts made hitherto. The 
cultivated area covered by the programme embodied in the Plan 
will be about 80 million acres by 1955-56. 

Irrigation and Power 

In irrigation and power the advance is no less impressive. For 
multipurpose and large irrigation projects, the provision is Rs. 561 
crores. For purposes of comparison, it is worth mentioning that 
the book value of all irrigation works in India at partition was 
Rs. 110 crores, which would be say Rs. 400 crores in present values. 
Besides this Rs. 110 crores are provided for minor irrigation works. 
Tube-wells are included among these. There were 500 tube-wells 
in India at the beginning of the plan period. In the plan years, 
5,000 wells will be added which will irrigate 1.5 million acres. All 
the irrigation schemes will add 17 million acres to the irrigated 
area and produce 1.46 million kws. of electrical power. When the 
projects included in the Plan and now under execution are com¬ 
pleted (this excludes works newly added in the Final Plan) another 
84 million acres will come under irrigation i.e. 254 millions in all. 

Cottage Industries 

In regard to cottage and small-scale industries, the Plan intro- 
duces far-reaching changes of policy. Firstly, the levy of a cess on 
the corresponding large-scale industries for assisting cottage indus- 
tiies is accepted in principle. Secondly, such industries are to be 
afforded a temporary measure of protection-by reservation of 
spheres and in other ways—until, by carefully devised measures for 
improvement of techniques and of organisation, they are enabled 
to withstand competition. Separate boards with large powers of 
initiative are to be set up for promoting such industries and Rs. 15 
crores are allotted for the purpose, in addition to Rs. 2 crores a 
vear for khadi. These will coordinate state programmes, organise 
research and in other ways stimulate progress. 
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Lond Reforms 

A programme of such a magnitude cannot arouse entliusiasm 
unless it is aaccompanied by Land reforms, as a means of ensuring 
social justice. The Plan recommends that Zamindari and Jagirdari 
abolition should be completed in the country within the five-year 
period. It also recommends tenancy legislation containing 
guarantees of fair rents and security of tenure with right to make 
improvements. Ceilings are recommended on the size of holdings 
and existing large holdings ran continue only in so far as they con¬ 
form to standards of efficient cultivation and thus serve a public 
purpose. Two crores of rupees arc set apart to supplement the 
efforts of states for the welfare of agricultural labour and Rs. 50 
lakhs for encouraging coordinative cultivation. 

The above sets out in broad outline the proposals embodied in 
the Plan for the millions of people in rural India. Self-help is the 
basic principle—the* jjcople \\oiking for their o^vn improvemciit and 
being assisted in their cfloiis to build up a new life. The goals 
set are very Iiigh ; a imuh larger advance is postulated in the Plan 
period than was achieved in the decades preceding. The methods 
are democratic. The peoj^lc themselves decide what the programmes 
siiould be and combine voluntarily in cooperative organisations for 
achieving their objectives. Scientific agriculture is to be practised 
on the largest scale possible and additional employment is to be 
found in cottage and small scale industries, decentralised processes 
of large scale industries, and tertiary occupations. This is the 
pattern that is set before the country. There are instances of com¬ 
munities organising themselves on this pattern, but nowhere in the 
past has such an experiment been tried for a vast population of 
over 250 millions and in an underdeveloped economy like India's. 
We are here undertaking the solution of a human problem, the most 
difficult that ever faced a nation in the history of the world. 

To implement the plan successfully two things are needed more 

than others- 

The first condition for success is that the administrative 
machinery should be improved in efficiency. It is not realised as 
clearly as it should be that the new conception of the State requires 
a new conception of a public-service—that a welfare state demands 
not merely a change in spirit and outlook in the public services but 
also that the main services should be expanded to take in men 
possessing the knowledge and experience needed for the new func- 
tions devolving on them. On many aspects of the complicated 
questions arising in regard to administration, the commission makes 
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proposals Avhich it is hoped will be given effect to speedily. The 
plan also devotes special attention to the organisational and other 
problems connected with the execution of the multipurpose 
projects. The main emphasis should be on economy and speed in 
execution and avoidance of waste. Problems like these are under 
study constantly in the Ministries and the Commission. The process 
is a continuous one ; and efficient implementation will depend on 
the rapidity with T\'hich the structural and other changes needed 
are carried out. 

The success of the Plan will depend, to an equal or even greater 
extent, on the measure of public cooperation that it evokes. The 
plan was prepared after the widest possible consultation, not only 
with the State Governments but also with public bodies representing 
all shades of opinion in the country. In the words of the Prime 
Minister 'it is a joint effort in which a large part of the Nation has 
taken part and it builds on the foundation of the individual'. It 
is based on the dignity and worth of the individual and seeks to raise 
his level of life. It is in no sense a final one and should be modified 
from time to time to meet changed conditions. It seeks to lay the 
foundations on -which future progress can be made much more 
rapidly. The targets for the five-year period are very impressive 
and such as will, when achieved, transform the economy radically. 
Thre is every reason, therefore, to hope that nation-Avide efforts will 
be made for its implementation. At the end of the first world war, 
an American philosopher said—'what we now need to discover in 
the social realm is the moral equivalent of war, something heroic 
that will speak to men as universally as war does and yet will be 
as compatible with their spiritual selves as war has proved itself 
incompatible. The answer to this in India is found in this Plan. 
It is now for the millions in the country to accept it as their oAvn 
and bend all their energies to the great task of creating a new India. 
Success in this is vital in every sense. For, if the welfare State fails, 
the nation cannot go back to democracy. Failure will mean the 

desrtuction of all the values we have cherished in our long historv 
and of our national heritage. 


A HUMAN PROBLEM 

Improvement of rural life is essentially a human 
problem. It is in fact changing the outlook of the 
sixty million families living in them, arousing 
enthusiasm in them for new knowledge and new 
xuays of life and piling them with the ambition and 
the will to live a better life. 

~V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI 


I have been asked to explain briefly the aims and objects of the 
National Extension Organisation and Community Projects. You 
have no doubt read the speech the Prime Minister made, when he 
presented the report of the Planning Commission to Parliament. 
He explained that the Plan should not be regarded as consisting 
of a series of projects and works recommended for execution all over 
the country, but he went on to say ‘it is something much vaster. . . . 
the mighty scene of a nation building itself, all of us working 
together to make a new India, not abstractedly for a nation, but for 
the 360 million people*. I should like you to bear this human 
aspect in mind. Xhe Plan embodies the efforts of a great nation 
to rebuild itself, the millions of people in India working for a new 
life. 

Eighty percent of these people live in rural India. Rural India 
is also making efforts to rebuild itself, transform its economy and 
its mental outlook. It is to assist in these efforts that the National 
Extension Organisation and the Community Projects are being 
established. The main point is that the efforts come from the 
people. The Administration is there to assist them in those efforts 
to build up a new life. I have no doubt you have read Chapter VI 
of the Grow More Food Enquiry Committee’s report which explains 
the fundamental characteristics of the National Extension Organisa¬ 
tion, which is to cover the whole of India in a short period, and 
chapter VII of the Planning Commission’s report, which works out 
the details of this organisation at different levels—villages, sub¬ 
division, district, etc. The basic point that these two reports 
emphasise is that we cannot solve India’s rural problem unless we 

Shri V. T. Krishnamachari’s remarks at the Second Development Commissioners 

Conference held from April 16—19, 1953. 
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bring about a change in the mental outlook of the people, instil in 
them an ambition for higher standards of life and the will and 
the determination to work for such standards. I am most anxious 
to emphasise that this is a human problem. It is not that we want 
the people to do certain things—dig tanks or build roads—that is 
not the main idea. We want to bring about a change in their 
entire outlook. I shall read out a sentence from a paper I wrote 
some time ago— 

The improvement of rural life is essentially a human 
problem ; how’ to change the outlook of the sixty million 
families living in the countryside, arouse enthusiasm in them 
for new knowledge and new ways of life ; and fill them with 
the ambition and the will to live a better life. 

This is the objective of the Five-Year Plan as the Prime Minister 
has told us, and this is also the objective of the National Extension 
Organisation and the Community Projects. 

The question then arises—In what directions should we seek to 
bring about a change of outlook ? The first direction that 1 would 
like to mention follows from what is recognised as the greatest evil 
in rural life viz. the enormous volume of unemployment that exists 
in it. The main facts are known. Agriculture in India depends 
on the monsoons, except in one-fifth of the cultivated area which is 
irrigated. In all the areas depending on the monsoons, agricultural 
operations are possible only for three or four months in the year 
and even in those months, there are many people engaged in 
agriculture who are not needed in it, but who stay on as they have 
nothing else to do. In the irrigated area, agriculture is possible for 
six or seven months, but in other respects the picture is the same. 
Agriculture has thus to support a much larger population than is 
needed for effective agricultural operations. Over and above this 
there is the fact that year after year, about 3 to 3^ million people 
are added to the rural population. By adding up all this, you can 
easily realise the enormous amount of unemployment or under¬ 
employment, if you like to call it, that grips the countryside. Besides 
this unemployment w^e have ‘subsistence’ agriculture, i.e. land does 
not produce a fraction of what it can, if existing scientific knowledge 
is applied. So, the two most prominent evils—they are really 
connected—are under employment and under-production. The first 
direction in which we must change the outlook of the rural 
population is in regard to these two evils. Both under-employment 
and under-production are due basically to the same reasons and are 
two aspects of the same problem. Despite much inherited skill and 
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expciience, the farmers’ productivity is low on account of factors, 
such as, failure to use scientific methods and conserve tire available 
resources, lack of credit, lack of irrigation facilities, etc. Intensive 
agiicultute means greater production and fuller employment and 
with it wider opportunities for subsidiary and cottage industries. 

1 he second direction in Avhich ^ve have to bring about a change 
IS the need for community effort. We must make them realise that 
It IS only by the community helping itself that impro\ements on 
the scale needed can be brought about. We all talk about the 
coopeiative movement. I myself believe that it is in the application 
of the cooperative principles that solution can be found for all 
the piobicms facing the countryside. I would single out one aspect 
of this. We undertake to supply good seeds, fertilizers, etc. for 
increasing production. The question immediately arises of short¬ 
term credit for agriculturists. Without such ciedit, our ideal of 
every family having a scheme of improvement for which it works 
cannot be realised. Though we have had cooperative societies in 
India for nearly forty years, we find after all these years that even 
in areas where cooperation is best developed, only 30 per cent of 
the families engaged in agriculture are eligible for obtaining credit 
on terms on ^vhich cooperative societies can offer ciedit to agricul¬ 
turists. Only 30 per cent arc ‘credit worthy'. How do the rest— 
the 70 per cent become credit-worthy ? The only way is for all 
the agricultural families in a village to realise how interlinked their 
interests are, and make joint efforts to imj)rove production and 
other conditions in the villages. The well-to-do farmers should be 
made to see that they should assist the others so that standards 
should rise in the village as a whole. This is the second point—the 
need for joint effort by the village community to solve its own 
problems—for cooperation in the widest sense. 

The third direction is the need for community effort for work 
of benefit to the community as a whole. The villages need roads, 
tanks and so on. The villagers should feel that it is only by their 
own efforts that they can get all these needs supplied. The Govern¬ 
ment may assist with grant or loans to some extent, but the main 
effort should be theirs. What I have said about works for community 
benefit applies also to the more permanent improvements that aie 
needed in a community—schools, health centres, and so on. Here 
again the need for utilizing a portion of the vast unutilised energy 
in the countryside for the benefit of the community should be 

inculcated. 
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To sum up the three main directions in which a change of 
outlook is needed and should be worked for are—firstly, increased 
employment and production by the application of scientific 
methods of agriculture, which should be understood in the widest 
sense, including horticulture, animal husbandry, fisheries, and 
establishing subsidiary and cottage industries, secondly, -self-help 
and self-reliance and the largest possible extension of the principle 
of cooperation ; and thirdly ; the need for dvoting a portion of the 
vast unutilised time and energy in the countryside for the benefit 
of the community. 

In the G.M.F. Enquiry Committee's Report, the question is 
asked ; rvhat is the sort of machinery, official and non official, which 
should be set up for the purposes just described ? This question 
can be put in another form. Ho^v is the macliinery of tire Govern¬ 
ment to be reorganised for the ellective carrying out of the new 
concept of India as a welfare State ? Reports of the G.M.F. Enquiry 
Committee and the Planning Commission provide answers to the 
question in their chapters VI and VII, respectively. The answer 
is to 1)0 found in what is called a ‘National Extension Organisation', 
a permanent organisation for raising the level of rural life bearing 
in mind that all aspects of it are inter related. The basic principle 
is a coordinated approach to rural life as a whole, and assisting 
the people to improve their condition by their own efforts. Sucli 
organisations have existed in the U.S.A., U.K. and other countries 
for many years, and even in India work on the same lines has been 
attempted in several areas. "Ihe intention is that in the three years 
(1953-54 to 1955-56) we should introduce this, with the assistance 
of the States' Governments, in about one-fourth of India, and that 
in the course of 6 to 8 years, the organisation should cover the whole 
of India. Community Projects are based on the same ideas as the 
National Extension Sei-vice. Their methods and aims are identical. 
Hut a higher standard of de\elopment is attempted in the com 
munity project areas by allotting large scales of expenditure for 
u period usually of three years. These projects are temporary for 
three years while the National Extension Organisation will be 
perniaiient as improvement of rural life is a continuous process. 
We have addressed the State Governments for the additional 
training facilities needed for the programme of National Extension. 
As soon as these are finalised, it is hoped the State Governments 
will be able to decide on the areas in which the National Extension 
Organisation should be brought into existence in the plan j^eriod 
i.e. within three years from now. Out of these blocks, a number 
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will be taken up for intensive development for a temporary period 
according to funds available. The criteria for selecting them will 
be determined in consultation with the States. 

I have mentioned the broad lines of activity to be carried on in 
community project areas. Let me repeat that projects will be 
judged by the extent—to which they have succeeded in producing 
this change of outlook in the directions which I have indicated. 
It is not enough to mention the number of compost pits dug, maunds 
of seeds supplied and so on. The tests to be applied are—Has every 
family in the community projects area got a plan of improvement 
for which it puts forth its best efforts and utilises the improved 
techniques, seeds and manures and fertilisers proved to be suitable ? 
Has every family in the area become 'credit worthy’ and is every 
family represented, on its own qualifications, in at least one co¬ 
operative society ? Has every family made its own contribution to 
works of benefit to the community in the form of money and or 
labour? How far has the interest of women and the youth in 
villages been enlisted in this campaign. Have all these become part 
of the permanent life of the village and not a mere temporary 
phase ? These are the tests which should be applied in evaluating 
the work of the Projects. 

I always ask the question, ‘What do we expect as a result of 
the three Years’ work of the Community Projects Administration 
in an area ? What results should we see in each village in the 
project area at the end of this period, when the work will be taken 
over by the National Extension Organisation which will have fewer 
personnel and smaller resources ? Let me attempt an answer 
to this. First of all, I would expect that every family should have 
developed this change of outlook in the three directions which I 
have indicated. As a result, there should be permanent arrangements 
in a village or a group of villages for multiplication of seed, of the 
strains found suitable by the Agricultural Departments of the 
States. Also, there should be self-acting arrangements for the dis¬ 
tribution of such seeds. Then there should be systematic arrange¬ 
ments for the development of local manurial and other resources—such 
as composts, green manures—as we do not produce all the fertilisers 
that are needed for the whole of India. W^e need 2 to 3 million 
tons of fertilisers and produce 350/400 thousand tons. Thus, the 
development of our local manurial resources is most important. 
Then there should be permanent storage arrangements which would 
save to the community the losses now occurring due to bad storage. 

I would also expect that the other resources of the village-like 
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fisheries in the village tank—would be properly developed. I hope 
the State Governments will let the village community retain for 
common use additional revenues due to improvements in fisheries 
and other sources. Again, there should be permanent arrangements 
including equipment and other facilities needed for dealing Avith 
epidemic diseases of cattle, and plant diseases. Then, there should 
be a village multipurpose cooperative society on which, piacticall) 
every agriculturist family should be rc[)resented and which will buy 
and sell for its members, own implements to be let out to them, etc. 
It is equally important that there should be a village council to 
assist in the implementation of production and other plans and 
represent the village, taking to the villager the improvements sug¬ 
gested by technical men and conveying to the technical men the 
difficulties felt by the villagers in carrying out these improveineiUs. 
In many villages there are Village Panchayats. Where the Village 
Panchayats exist, the \dllage Council should be built up round them. 
Where there is a multi-purpose society, the \dllage Council should 
be built up round it. We should noi seek to create ncAc organisa 
tions but use those that exist. llie farmers most interested in 
improvements should be on the Council as their example wotilcl 
be most useful. There is then the works pre^gramme of the com 
munity projects of which irrigation forms the major part, schools, 
health centres, etc. They are all im])ortant, and it is gratifying that 
Jill over India there is much interest in these activities and that 
everywhere contributions for them arc forthcoming in the iorm of 
money and labour. I am confident that these Avorks Avill be clone 
’'veil and cconomicallv and that there Avill also be left behind 
IJcnnanent arrangements for maintaining the tanks, roads and other 
Avorks that are being constructed under the programme. The 
G.AI.F. Enquiry Committee has made recoinmcndaticjiis in regard 
to the maintenance of Avhat arc called 'minor irrigation' Avorks in 
vdlages. The keeping of the tank bunds in order and the planting 
of trees on them and silt clearance must he the responsibility of the 
Aillagcis and it Avill be for the projects administration to make a 
permanent arrangement for these jnirposes. 1 would also stress the 
need for every project village improving the grazing areas in it on a 
careful plan and also having a ‘village forest* for supj>ly of fuel so that 
fOAv-dung might be aAailahle for luaimrial |)uiposc's. 

Revolutionary Change 

I do not know whether you think that this is too ambitious a 
programme for the three-year-ijeriod. I myself do not think so-as 
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every village level worker has only about 400 to 500 families to 
look after and can establish personal contact with all of them. 
It is through personal contact and the right method of approach 
that the change in outlook about which I have been speaking to 
you can be achieved. The key-man in all this is the village level 
worker. He should be properly trained for his role as guide and 
friend of the villager. He should have a basic training in agricul¬ 
ture, animal husbandry and cooperation for at least a year and in 
addition six months in extension methods. We have drawn the 
attention of States to this and retpiested them to set up training 
facilities needed. 

1 have talked to you about a change in the outlook of the 
* 

rural population. But there is another factor equally important. 
There should be a change in our outlook as well. \Vc have to 
adapt ourselves to the new conception of the welfare state. We 
should approach our task in a new spirit. We should give up the 
idea that we are here to force our programmes and plans on the 
villagers. It is for the villagers to tell us what they want and for 
us to assist them. We can advise them. We can organise their 
clforts. We can give such financial assistance as may be needed. 
But the initiative in the selection of plans must be that of the 
villagers and the village level workers and the extension staff should 
be their guide and frieinds. We shall all find, as our work progresses, 
that the villagers have more to tcacli us than what wc have to teacli 
them. There should thus be a twofold processe of change m 
outlook. The change of outlook on the part of the villager I have 
already dealt with at length. On our own side also there should 
be a change. In India we are changing over from a Taw and order’ 
State to a Welfare State. This is a revolutionary change and the 
outlook of those who are engaged in administration will have to 
undergo an equally revolutionary change. These two processes 
should go together ; we cannot have the one without the other. 

These are, broadly speaking, the thoughts that I wanted to 
place before you-what the aims and objectives are of the National 
Extension Organisation and Community Projects. The three mam 
objectives, I have indicated—more employment and more produc¬ 
tion, more cooperation, more community effort for works of bene i 
to the community. Stated broadly, they look rather unimpressive, 
but under every one of these heads, there are very many detaiiea 

programmes on which you will have to work and in 

have to get the villagers interested. It is in arousing the interes 
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of the villagers, and maintaining it at a high level that the success 
of the Community Projects Administration lies. The stagnation in 
rural life should disappear. There should be new life and new 
energy everywhere and a determination to work for better conditions 
and new ways of life. 


WELFARE STATE IN ACTION 


Everywhere in India, there is a great awakening and 
it is the basic aim of the National Extension jMoiw- 
nient to guide that awakening i)i such a manner 
that we bring into existence a nexu society -with neic 
aspirations, a ivill for a much higher standard of 
life a7id a determinatioti to work for that stafidard 
atid achieve it. 

-J\ T. KliJSHNAMACHARI 


1 piopuse to say to you as bricliy as possible what the basic 
ideas of the N.E.S. and Coinniunity Projects arc, and in what manner 
we would like this movement to be worked out in States. As you 
all know, there is no difference bet^veen the N.E.S. and ilie C-om- 
munity Projects idea. The piinci[)les underlying these are the 
same. The only difleience is that the N.E.S. mo\ement is a perma¬ 
nent one and the Community Project movement represents a 
temporary acceleration of the progress <)f development in selected 
areas. I'hc Principles, the methods of work, the ‘ideologies’ are the 
same but in the Community I'roject areas—they are areas selected 
out of the N.E.S. Blexks—we attempt for a temporary period of 
three )ears a more intensive development j>rogramme. Ihe basic 
mo\euient is the N.E.S. It is the welfare state in action. In areas 
in which there have been good results, additional finance is provided 
for promoting a larger measure of development for a period of thiee 
years. I'his point must be understood. ^Ve have to look on these 
movements and work them as an integrated single movement. The 
intention, as you know, is that in the next two years of the Plan, 
we shall have about one fourth of the country under the N.E.S. 
movement, and it is hoped that by the end of the next five 
])Ian the whole country will have come under the inoveincnt. This 
is the programme which we wish to carry out with the concurrence 
of the States. Every year a certain number of N.E.S. Blocks wdl 

be selected for more intensive develojiment programme. 

What are the fundamental jnincijdes underlying this move¬ 
ment ? The Prime Minister in his message has brought th ese oid 

Inaugural speech of Shri V. T Krishnamachari at the Development trommis- 
sioners conference at Ootacamund from May 27—31 1954. 
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clearly. You will remember that the G.M.F. Enquiry Committee 
has laid particular emphasis on the 'human aspect' of the movement. 
The aim of the movement is to assist rural India to iDuikl up a new 
life for itself. It is not that we want so much of food production, 
so much jute. That is not the idea. 1 he idea is to raise the level 
of rural life all round, to produce a revolutionary cliange in mental 
attitudes, to create new outlooks, aspiration for new knowledge and 
new ways of life—in fact to bring about a nc^v pattern of society. 
Everywhere in India, there is a great awakening in such a manner 
that we bring into existence a new society with new aspirations and 
a will for a much higher standard of life as also a detei luination to 

work for that standard and achieve it. 

Ill the speech 1 made in Jaipur, 1 tried to descril)e in a few \rords 
the pattern of rural society that is envisaged by the Plan. 1 he 
pattern envisaged is 'that of millions of families of iarm owners 
organising themselves in cooperatives of dilferent kinds and taking 
decisions as free agents ; practising scientific agricultuie on the 
largest scale possible ; and finding supplementary occupations in 
a variety of decentralisetl cottage and small scale iiulustries, ^vhile 
the State assists by organising research, sup|jlies aiul services and 
credit'. This is why 1 always say India is lacing one of the most 
diificidt human {Jiobiems that c\'cr faced a nation in the history ol 
the world. It is the tremendous problem of creating new ambitions 
and new outlook amongst the 70 or 71 million families living in 
the countryside in an under-de\ clo]^ed economy. We ho|)e that 
shall be able to create this through the N.E.S. Tno\'C!nent. I his is 
the fundamental objective. 

It is not the claim of the Planning Commission that it has 
worked out a scheme which is perfect and should be carried out in 
every detail as it stands. It is for you to try out the scheme sug¬ 
gested by the Commission with an open mind, find out what the 
difficulties are and what changes are required. I should be quite 
surprised if in details there were no differences between different 
states and even between different regions in different States. But 
it is our duty with the cooperation of the people and of the best 
non-official leadership, to evolve a system that answers best the 
needs of different areas. There can be no scheme prepared in 
advance which will meet the needs of the 70 million families. 


Integrated Development Programme 

I began by saying that these movements—N.E.S. and Community 
Projects—are identical. I should take this one step further and say 
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that there arc other movements at work in the country which form 
part of the same movement and which ought to be integrated with 
it. Everywhere in India, for example, we have Grow More Food 
Schemes, local de\elopment programmes, etc. These are all intended 
to prepare the country for the N.E.S. movement. The object of the 
Planning Commission in suggesting to the Government of India 
the Programme of local development works for villages in which no 
other part of the Plan is in operation is to prepare those areas 
eventually for the N.E.S. programmes. In the same way, as you 
will recall the Gro^v More Food Enquiry Committee recommended 
that the G.M.F. measures should be worked in intensive areas. 
There again, the aim is that areas should be prepared through 
G.M.F. activities for eventually becoming N.E.S. Blocks. Similarly 
the normal activities of the development departments in the States 
should be closely integrated with the G.M.F. activities and local 
development programme. In every State there are development 
activities connected with agriculture, cooperation, animal husbandry 
etc. which have been developed over a number of years. The 
G.M.F. activities are intended to supplement them and to be 
integrated with them to form part of the State activities. In the 
same way the local development jirogrammes are to be integrated 
to form part of the development programmes of district-boards or 
of the ordinary revenue administrations. All this should form 
part of integrated development policy which must reach practically 
all the villages of the State. The people, the officers, in fact the 
whole administration should regard all these as one coordinated 
effort for raising the standard of living. Unless we develop this 
kind of integrated approach, it is obvious that we cannot get the 
best value out of the plan and the activities for which the Plan 
stands. 

It is for every State to work out the machinery which will effect 
this integration. You will have seen how much importance the 

Prime Minister attached to this from the message which he has 
sent us today. What must be recognised, if I may repeat myself, 
is that these are all parts of the same movement ; N.E.S. or Com¬ 
munity Projects, the G.M.F. activities, the local development pro¬ 

grammes, the development activities of the State and local bodies 
are all parts of an integrated plan and must be worked as such. 

In most States there are district development committees which seek 
to integrate all these activities. But if you will examine them 

further, you will probably find that the integration is not complete, 
that the coordination falls short of what is really needed. This 
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integration should come about at the district level, at the level 

below the districts and at the levels below down to and including 
the village. If this is recognised, I am quite certain that the Plan 
will acquire a new significance in the eyes of the administration and 

of the people. 

I shall give you one instance of what I have in my mind. It 
is now recognised in all States that the district team ol development 
officers with the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner as the co¬ 
ordinating authority, should w’ork as a team in the Community 

Project areas and in the N.E.S. areas. But 1 do not think it is 

equally recognised that they should all work as a team in the areas 

outside the Community Projects and N.E.S. also. In principle there 
is no difference between areas in which these movements are 
introduced already, and the areas which arc being prepared for the 
movement, and if this kind of team tvork is organised in all areas 
the conception for which I plead will become an accomplished fact 
In the same way it is for States to see whether the same coordination 
cannot be effected at the lower levels—whether, for example the 
village level worker cannot become the agent for all activities, the 
State activities, the N.E.S., the local development programme activities 
and the activities of the local boards. It is with this in view that 
the Planning Commission suggested the breaking up of the Plan 
into district Plans. In some States this has been done, but I believe, 
in many States it remains to be done. It will be useful for States 
to let the villagers know NES programmes in advance. This will 
enable the people who are to get a NES block, say after a year, to 
prepare themselves for it. 

The main thing is that the difference between these intensive 
development areas and other areas should not be emphasised. I have 
no doubt whatsoever that many of you have read the excellent Evalua¬ 
tion Report that has been prepared by Professor Karve and published 
recently. You will find one point prominently mentioned in that 
report that the awakening in the people is not confined to the 
areas in which Community Projects are working. Ideas are like 
sparks. They fly across the street. Even outside the blocks 
there is much awakening which finds expression in a number of 
ways. When I was in Madhya Pradesh sometime ago, one of the 
Deputy Commissioners gave me an account of work done outside the 
N.E.S. block in an area in which there were no activities under the 
Plan. The results were very striking. Without any assistance, 
from Government, the people have carried out a programme of works 
which would have been creditable even in an N.E.S. Block. So, in 
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practice, -we must see that our officers work as a team all over the 
district. They should bring before the villagers the fundamentals, 
basic ideas—that village life is one and indivisible and that self-help 
IS at the root of all improvement. AVhere these ideas are brought 
before villagers, I find and I am confirmed in this by the Evaluation 
Report—there is response bevond expectation. 


Human Aspect 

Let me again state the two points which I have been stressing 
to-day. In the first place all of us should recognise that we cannot 
divide the district into artificial units-those in which they are 
community blocks, tliose in ^vhich there are grow more food measures, 
those in which there are local development tvorks etc. All these 
barriers have no relation to existing facts. Everybody understands 
that N.E.S. blocks cannot be given to all areas individually. The 
j)eo])le ask us, ‘it is true that this year we have not got a N.E.S. 
Block. Meanwhile, is our administration preparing us for an N.E.S. 
b'oek next year or in two or more years* ? This is -what we should 
do. Secondly, wc want to see the official agency acting ^vith a 
single minil. We ^vant to have tlie "whole of the official machinerv 
engaged in development activities acting with a single mind, wdth 
concentrated effort to produce the best results, with no waste of 
effort. T do hope that these t^s'o requirements of mine will not be 
regarded as mere counsels of jx'rfcction, but as essentials for practical 
action. Finally, at all times ^ve should have the human aspect in 

mind. What "we want to know is how many of the families in an 

/ 

area have got improvement programmes of their own on which 
they are working ? flow many of them are eligible and have become 
members of cooperative so( ieties in their own right ? How many 
of them have supplementary occupations small-scale and cottage 
industries so that they may have much more employment than they 
have now ? How many of them are devoting a specific portion of 
their time on works for the benefit of the comraunity. By works 
of community benefit, I do not mean merely things like roads which 
are built once but works of permanent utility which must be done 
year to year. These are the tests which should be applied for 
seeing whether our efforts in building up a new life for rural India 
are proving successful. Our reports shouhl like to give information 
as to the number of families that have come under the influence of 
Community Projects and N.E.S. programmes, and the results. How 
many of these have been made efficient farmers, who can join co¬ 
operative societies and take decisions for the community? The test 
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is what changes are taking place in the mental outlook of the people. 
The tangible measurable results are also important. But the main 
thing is to arouse enthusiasm. Once you have an awakened nation 
determined to achieve results there is no limit to what can be done. 

1 have made these observations because ^ve must always have 
the fundamental ideas at the back of our mind, and we must see 
that these ideas are never lost sight of. And all our arrangements 
must be fitted to realise these ideas. I would further like to men¬ 
tion the importance I attach to the quality of the Village Level 
Worker and hope that all Development Commissioners will place 
before the State Ciovernments the need for ensuring that the Village 
Level Workers are selected with the greatest care and are trained 
adequately for their duties because on them will depend the quality 
of the work done in villages. 

Then there are the higher siqjervisory staff—Agricultural and 
Co-operative Officers etc. On them also the burden that will fall 
in the future will be great and we should also see that their training 
is organised in a pro]>er manner. Lastly, there is this problem of 
research on which we hope, with the assistance of the Food and 
Agriculture Ministry, to place definite proposals before the State 
Governments. 
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The Aim of National Extension Sej-vice is not merely 
to provide for ample food, clothing, shelter, health 
and recreational facilities in the village. More im¬ 
portant than all this material improvement is the 
realisation that xuhat is required is a change in the 
mental outlook of the people, instilling in them of 
an ambition for higher standards of life and the 
xuill and the determination to xvork for such 
standards. 


-V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI 


Everywhere in the country there are now new hopes and 
aspirations ; rural India is seeking to build up a new life for itself. 
The National Extension and Community Projects movements are 
designed to assist the nation in these efforts. The transformation 
implied in this new pattern of rural society is revolutionary. The 
recent Mission on Community Organisation and Development in 
South and South East Asia organised by the ETnited Nations, 
referring to the Community Projects and N.E.S. movement in India 
remarked, 'because of their magnitude and even more because the 
guiding principle is participation of the people in their own im- 
provement, we regard the community programme in India as the 
most significant experiment in economic development and social 
improvements in Asia at the present time.’ 

An old movement 

The basic idea underlying the National Extension Movement- 
viz. Intensive development which aims at reaching every family in 
the countryside and at securing coordinated development of rural 
life as a whole-is not a new concept. It has been tried in the past. 
One can refer to such efforts as those of the constructive workers 
trained by Mahatma Gandhi or Poet Tagore at Shantiniketan, or 
Mr. Spencer Hatch of Y.M.C.A.. at Martandam. under the compre¬ 
hensive rural reconstruction scheme in the former Baroda State, 

Abstracted from the brochure The National Extension Movement’ issuedT 
the Commtinity Projects Administration in March, 1955. 
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experiments conducted by Mr. F. T,. Brayne in Gurgaon district in 
the Punjab, and in more recent times, the Sarvodaya scheme in 
Bombay and the Firka Development scheme in Madras. The 
Grow More Food Campaign launched by the Government of India 
was also an effort in this direction, although it suffered from the 
limitation of its original objective, which was merely to increase food 
production. After a careful review of these efforts, the G.M.I'. 
Enquiry Committee made important proiiosals tvhich \vcre endorsed 
by the Planning Commission and the Go\ t. of India. Firstly, the 
Committee recommended that there should be organised a National 
Extension Movement covering the entire country ^vithin a period 
of 7_g years. Secondly, it worked out the pattern of the official 
and non-official organisation at all levels—the State, District, Sub¬ 
division and village -best suited to meet the needs of this new 
policy—the welfare state in action. Thirdly, it recommended Central 
aid to the establishment of the seiwice in States. 

N.E.S. and Community Projects 

Following the recommendations of the G.M.F. Enejuiry Com- 
mittee it was decided in consultation with the State Governments 
in May 1952 to launch the Community Development Programme. 
Phis was inaugnrated in 55 project areas all over India on October 2, 
1952. More Community Projects were launched in 1953 in two 
successive instalments, and now there are 220 Development Blocks 
covering about 23,650* villages with a population of 21.5 millions. 

'Fhe Community Projects involve intensive operations spread 
over a period of three years, but improvement in rural life is a 
permanent process. For this reason and based on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Grow More Food Enquiry Committee and the Planning 
Commission, the Government of India decided early in 1953 on the 
introduction of the National Extension Service. It was proposed 
to cover a total of 1,20,000 villages comprising nearly one-fourth of 
the rural population within the period of the Plan. The National 
Extension Service was inaugnrated all over India on October 2, 
1953 a year after the inauguration of the Community Development 
Programme. As a first instalment 252 blocks were allotted for the 
vear 1953-54. 

The total programme for the Plan pericxl is to undertake 1,200 
blocks under the N.E.S. Out of these 700 blocks consisting of 


* Since then this number has increased to a total of nearly 1,200 blocks, both 
under Community Project and N.E.S. covering nearly 1,57,347 villages and reaching a 
total population of 88.8 million. 
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about 70,000 villages and a population of 40 million will receive 
attention under the intensive development programme. The 
remaining 500 blocks consisting of about 50,000 villages ami a 
population of 35 millions will come under the working of the 
Extension Service, It is expected that by the end of the Second 
Five Year Plan the entire country would be covered by the National 
Extension Service. 

erecting New Outlook 

The aim of N.E.S. is not merely to provide for ample food, 
clothing, shelter, health and recreational facilities in the villages. 
All these are there. But moie important than all this material 
improvements is the realisation that what is required is a change in 
the mental outlook of the peojjlc, instilling in them of an ambition 
for higher standards of life and the 'will and the determination to 
work for such standaids. This is essentially a human problem—hoTV 
to change the outlook of the 70 million families living in the 
countr)^side, arouse enthusiasm in them for neiv knoivledge and 
new ways of life and fill them Avith the ambition and the will to 
live a better life. This is indeed one of the most difficult problems 
that ever faced a nation in the history of the Avorld. 

Rural life—on infer-relcfred whole 

In the past, Government's ellorts to bring about iinpiovcinent 
in rural areas have been directed through fairly well organised 
Development Departments, Agricidture, Animal Husbandry, Co¬ 
operation, Health, Education etc. I hesc, however, worked inde¬ 
pendently of one another following their own programme and 
without a sense of common objectives. Each tlepartment approachetl 
the villager through its own hierarchy and the weakest link in 
each of these departments was usually the last official, who 
had to be in touch with the villager. T his official was in 
most cases, inadequately trained and incapable of providing 
guidance to the villager. T he area covered by Iiirn was so vast that 
a villager hardly felt his presence. The activities of these depart 
ments were also not linked up with those of Revenue Officers which 
touched village life at many points, or with the local bodies which, 
under the law. were responsible for some of the welfare sei-vices in 
the rural areas like communications and Avater supplies. I he result 
of all this was that there were no concerted efforts to improve a 
sides of village life, to change the outlook of the farmer and to 
mobilise local initiative and resources for the betterment ol rinai 

conditions. 
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Much thought had in tlie past been given to the kind ol oigani 
sation required to be set up to meet the many sided needs of the 
villager. As early as 1926, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
coniniended the system of village Guides devised by Mr. F. L. Biayne 
for his Gurgaon experiment. 

The Fiscal Commission set uj> by tlie Government of India 
in 1949 had observed— 

Tn our view the greatest need at ]nesent in India is an 
extension service with the object ot bridging the g^p between 
research and the practice of producers, similar to those which 
have been found so valuable in U.K., U.S.A., etc. what we 
have in mind is an Extension Officer with tlie necessary stall 
for a group ot 40 or 50 villages working on a demonstration 
farm. The Officer will be the agent of all the Development 
Departments in the implementation of the schemes of im¬ 
provement for the villages in the Centre and the guide and 
friend of the farmers in the area in close contact with them.* 


The concept of rural extension service, brieliy referred to in 
the Financial Commission's report, was further developed by the 
Chow More Food Enquiry Committee in June, 1952, ^v4aen it pre¬ 
sented its report to the Government, The Committee felt that it 
was necessary to set up an organisation for intensive rural work 
w'hicli would reach every farmer and assist in the coordinated 
development of rural life as a wffiolc, similar in conception to the 
'extension* or ‘advisory* services in the U.S.A., U.K. and elsew’herc. 
T'lic functions of such an extension service have been very well 
summarised in the following extract from the report on ‘extension* 
of the meeting of the FAO held in August, 1949. 

‘Flxtension or Advisory services and other allied services have 
the following indispensable functions for instructing farm 
people in agTiculturc and domestic science and in agricultural 
affairs ; bringing them the latest results of research in these 
fields, on quality and cost as well as on the quantity of pro¬ 
duction, and teaching them improved techniques of farming 
and rural living ; calling the attention of research institutions 
to the agricultural and home problems that require study ; 
and i>roviding opportunities for farm people to meet together 
for the puri>ose of learning from each other and developing 
leadership in agricultural affairs*. 


The Grow^ More Food Enquiry Committee recommended that 
for the Extension Organisation the taluka or tehsil—the lowest 
administrative unit consisting of 100 to 200 villages—would consti- 
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tute a convenient development block in the charge of a Development 
Officer or Extension Officer. The sub-divisional Officer or Revenue 
Divisional Officer would have to be relieved of his other duties by a 
special Assistant appointed for the purpose so that he may perform 
the functions of the Extension Officer in his area. The Extension 
Officer at the block level will have to be assisted by Technical Officers 
dealing ^vith agriculture, animal husbandry and cooperation. This 
organisation will function as a team constantly consulting one 
another and exchanging experience. The organisation will 
establish the closest contacts with agriculturists and be their friend 
and guide. Below the block level there would be— 

(1) a group of villages 5 to 10 in number with a population 

ranging i'rom 5,000 to 8.000 and 

(2) the village itself. 


To sum up, the Gioav More Food Enejuiry Committee which 
examined the economic aspects of the village life in great detail 
observed that all asjiects of rural life were inter-related and that no 
lasting results could be achieved if individual aspects of it were 
dealt 'with in isolation. This, however, does not mean that parti¬ 


cular ])ic)blems should not be given prominence but the plans for 
them should form parts of and be integrated ^vith those for achieving 
the wider aims. The N.E.S. movement aims at Tracing this ideal 


of bringing about an appreciable impro\'emcnt in all aspects of 
rural life and making it fuller and richer—before the countiy. Its 
aim is also to ensure that the energies of the entire administiative 


machinery of the States and the best non-official leadership are 
directed to plans for awakening mass enthusiasm and enlisting the 
active interest and support of the millions of families living in the 
countryside in the immense task of bettering their own conditions. 


The basic jninciples on which the movement lays stress are (a) 
the motive force for improvement should xome from the people 
themselves. Self-help is at the root of all reform, the State assisting 
with supplies, services and credit. The vast un-utilised encigy 
dormant in the country-side should be harnessed for constiucti\e 
work, every family devoting its time not only for carrying out its 
own programmes but also for the benefit of the community, (b) 
the cooperative principle should be applied in its infinitely vaiying 
forms for solving all problems of rural life. These are the basic 
features of the new pattern of mral society. It is that of millions 
of families of fam owners organising themselves in cooperatives o 
different kinds and taking decision as.free agents, practising scientific 
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agriculture on the largest scale possible and finding supplementary 
occupations in a variety of decentralised cottage and small-scale 
industries while the State assists by organising reseaich, supplies, 
services, and credit. 1 he basic considerations are not meiely 
economic ; there are non-material values and social gains which aie 

equally important. 

Administrative Organisation 

Recommendations regarding the organisational pattern for the 
implementation of N.E.S. programme were made in the reports of 
G.M.F. Enquiry Committee and Planning Commission in chapters 
VI and Vll respectively. In every State under this pattern there is 
a State Development Committee consisting of the Chief Minister 
and the Ministers in-charge of Development Departments for laying 
down general principles of the policy. The Development Commis¬ 
sioner in the State is the Secretary of this Committee. At the official 
level, the Development Commissioner is for purposes of coordination 
the leader of the team consisting of the Heads of Departments or 
Secretaries to Government in various Development Departments. 
He is to act as the coordinating Officer for all these departments in 
order to ensure that the work in the different Development Depait- 
ments proceeds along the lines indicated in the overall plan of the 
State. He is not the head of an independent Development Depart¬ 
ment of his own but is to regard himself for the purpose of ensuring 
coordination as the Head of a team consisting of Heads of all the 
Development Departments. In view of the difficult nature of the 
work with which the Development Commissioner is entrusted it has 
been found necessary for him to be a very senior officer in the Slate. 
In some States, the Chief Secretary himself exercises these functions. 
In other States, these activities have been entrusted to a very senior 
official of the rank of Additional Chief Secretary. To achieve co¬ 
ordination at the District, Sub-divisional and block levels, functions 
similar to those of the Development Commissioners have been 
entrusted to the Collector, Sub-divisional Officer and the Block 
Development Officer, respectively. The Technical Officers belonging 
to different Development Departments are subject to the supervision 
for purposes of coordination of the General Administrative Officer 
of the appropriate level, namely a Block Development Officer at 
the Block level, the Sub-divisional officer at the Sub-division and the 
District Officer at the District level. The multipurpose Village 
I.evel Worker or Gram Sewak who is the last link in this adminis¬ 
trative chain is treated as a part of the District Administration. 
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He is, however, to receive instructions and guidance in technical 
matters from the Technical Officers at the various levels. 

The significant thing about the administrative arrangements 
indicated above is that it aims at the transformation of the existing 
general administrative cadres of Government into Welfare Cadres 
rather than the establishment of a separate welfare cadre distinct 
from the normal machinery of the Government. This implies that 
the machinery ^vhich was at one time devised to look after the 
functions of revenue collection and maintenance of law and order 
is being utilised to the maximum advantage for a concerted attack 
on the problem of rural development. 

Contents of the National Extension Programme 

The progiamme aims at the provision of the jninimum staff 
needed for all round development in our rural areas. There is 
financial provision for a small works progranime, serving as the 
nucleus around which the staff would be engaged in their various 
activities. The financial provision made in the programme itself 
is small and it is intended that this should be supplemented by 
additional resources made a\ailable from the development pro¬ 
gramme financed by the State Government singly or by the State 
and the Central Government jointly. T he State Governments have 
been told that all development programmes should be concentrated 
in these areas in a liberal measure. T here is also a provision foi 
the leader of the team consisting the Heads of Departments oi 
loans in the scheme itself—medium term for minor irrigation 
schemes and short-term for providing credit facilities to the villager. 
The estimated expenditure of a development block is of the older of 
7.5 lakhs for a period of three years. T he staff consists of one Block 
Development Officer, three Extension Officers (for agriculture, animal 
husbandry, cooperatives and panchayats) two Social Education 
Organisers, (one man and one woman) one Overseer and 10 V.L.Ws. 

This staff is inclusive of the existing staff of the various Development 

Departments in the area which would be absorbed in tlae N.E. 
organisation with such training and orientation as may be necessary 

People’s Participation 

Alongside the administrative organisation, the N.E.S. programmt 
aims at the closest cooperation with the best non-official leadeiship 
at every stage. In essence the N.E.S. organisation is both official and 
non-official; both have to work together, development progi^mmes 
are drawn up after the fullest discussions with the people and their 
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representatives at v^arious levels. .At the village level, the legally 
constituted Panchayat is always utilised in the planning as well as 
the implementation of the progrannne. In areas where sudi 
Panchayats do not exist or are inclfectivc eiforts are being made to 
encourage the growth of ad-hoc non-staiutory village develoj)ment 
councils called the Gram Vikas Mandals, Cham Mangal Samitis, Cham 
Sewak Sanghams, etc. T hrough these bodies eileciivc ])ai ticipation 
of the people in the planning and the implementation ol the Plan 
is secured. Plans drawn up by these village institutions are consi¬ 
dered by Advisory C'.ommittees at the Block level (onsisting of 
representatives of village committees, the nuinbers of the local 
Legislature and the Parliament, representatives of ccK)perative 
societies, progressive farmers etc. T he Development programmes of 
the Block drawn up by the Block Advisory C^ommittees are then 
integrated into the di^liict Plan by a Di'^lrict Development Ca)m- 
mittee consisting of the prominent non-officials as well as the heads 
ol N'arious tedmital de|>ariments at tlie distritt Ie\al. Thus, at 
every stage tiie oflicial anrl the non-oflicial organisations arc working 
side by side for evolving and implementing the programme. T lie 
whole movement is based on self-help. T he active interest and sup¬ 
port of the people has, therefore, to be eidisted in the task of 
bettering their own conditions. To facilitate the introduction of 
the new order of things the Central Ciovernment is assisting the 
State Ciovernments with grants of lialf the additional cost of setting 
up Extension staff and also to make every effort to find by tlie end 
of the Plan pcrifKl short-term credits of Rs. 100 crores a year, 
medium term credit of Rs. 25 crores a year and long-term credit of 
Rs. 5 crores a year through the cooj>erative movement and other 
agencies. 


Need for Training Personnel 

As stated earlier Extension is a continuous process tlesigned to 
make the rural people aware of their problems and indicating to 
them ways and means by which they can solve them. It involves not 
only education of the rural people in determining their problems 
and methorls of solving them, but also ins}>iring them towards posi¬ 
tive action in doing so. It is, therefore, of the highest importance 
that for this task personnel of the right type arc obtained who will 
take to their work with zeal and enthusiasm. T he t|ualiiies retjuired 
arc not only ability to acquire knowledge but also dedication to 
the task of serving the rural people and the development of a will 
to find solutions for their problems. The crux of the programme. 
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which is more a human problem than anything else, is the method 
of approach to the villager. The Planning Commission in its report 
laid great emphasis on the training of Extension Workers. There 
are at present 34 centres all* over the country for the training of 
village level workers. Persons who are to be the village level 
workers are selected with great care. The primary qualification is 
experience of rural life and interest in it. They are to have training 
for at last one year in basic agriculture after Matriculation, At 
these Extension Traininig Centres they receive further training in 
Extension methods over a period of six months in the various facets 
of rural life, namely, agriculture, animal husbandry, rural health, 
sanitation, social-education, cottage industries etc. 

Training courses have also been arranged for a tension and 
orientation training for the various subject matter specialists and 
the administrative officers. As far as possible nobody is commissioned 
to the Extension work unless he has an adequate orientation 
to the subject. 

I have attempted to indicate, in broad outline, the N.E.S. 
programme as embodied in the Plan. It is based on the dignity and 
the worth of the individual. Its basic idea is to bring about a change 
in the outlook of the millions of families in the countryside, and 
to assist them in their efforts to build up a new life. The founda¬ 
tions are being laid for a N.E.S. organisation—the welfare state 
inaction—which will cover the whole country by 1961. A pattern of 
social and economic life has thus been placed before the country, 
which it will be the aim of the welfare state to bring into existence. 
There are instances of communities organising themselves on this 
pattern, but nowhere has the experiment been tried for a vast rural 
population like ours and in an underdeveloped economy with so 
many intractable problems. The results so far obtained have been 
on the whole encouraging and as the administration and leaders of 
the village and other associations gain more and more experience, 
there are grounds for the hope that the movement will gather 
momentum. What is essential is that the movement, basing itself 
on the application of the cooperative principles in its infinitely 
varying forms, should always retain its vigour and dynamism as a 
genuine people's movement, ever adapting itself speedily to the new 
demands and new situations that will arise. 



* This number has now increased to 46. 


A REALISTIC APPROACH 

In the Commission’s view the far-reaching Reorga¬ 
nisation of Rural Life such as plan proposes can 
be achieved only if India transforms itself speedily 
into a welfare state as enjoined in the constitution. 
This means a change in spirit and outlook as 
well as in structures. 

~V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI 


The basic problems of rural India are the enormous volume of 
unemployment and under-employment that exists in agriculture and 
its extremely low productivity. The factors that contribute to this 
ate well known—they have been brought together in the recent 
tepoit of the Census for 1951—but will bear restating. The popula¬ 
tion has been on a progressive decline in these years in the cultivated 
area per head of population (111 cents per head in 1921 to 84 cents 
in 1951) ; in double crop area per person (13 cents in 1921 to 10 
cents in 1951). These figures are for districts specially studied in 
which land records are accurately maintained and may be accepted 
as representing conditions throughout the country. In the words 
of the census report ‘the steady decline of all the factors during the 
three decades since 1921 is an all-pervasive fact’. Taking the^agri- 
cultural population as a whole (249 millions) constituting 69.8 per 
cents in 1951) and in irrigated area per persons (18 cents in 1921 to 14 
cent, of the total population, 71 millions are self-supporting persons, 
31 millions are earning dependants and 147 millions are non-earnin^ 
dependans. These 71 millions come under the following categories 

Owner cultivators 45.7 million 

Tenant cultivators 8.5 

Cultivating labourers I 4.9 


Agricultural renters I .5 


The figures show not only the disproportionately large part of 
the population which agriculture has to support but also the rela¬ 
tively low proportion of workers. There is also the fact to be 
remembered that the lands cultivated by a family, small as they 


Article contributed by Shri V. T. Krisbnamachari. 
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are, do not lie in compact holdings, but are often dispersed as 
isolated plots in different parts of the village. The broad picture 
thus emerges of over 70 million families cultivating about 250 million 
acres of land, only about 20 per cent of which is double cropped or 
irrigated area, distributed in fragmented holdings and supporting 
large numbers of non-earning dependants, many of whom continue 
on the land as they have nowhere else to go and make only a nominal 
(ontributioii to agriculture. 

Nor is this all. Over about three-fourths of the area of the 
country agricultural operations de])end on the monsoon which, 
even when it is regular, is confined to 3 to 4 months in the 

year. Rainfall is precarious over 30 per cent of the land 
area of the country—ranging from about 30 to 10 inches. These 
are the scarcity areas. Even in areas of higher rainfall there are 
years in which rains fail in the criuial period before the ripening of 
ilie crop. Moreover, from about the 30th September to 1st June—8 
months—there is practically no rainfall except in the small part of 

the country which benefits from both monsoons. The rainfall in 

these months varies from 1.5 inches (out of a total of 32.9 inches 
in Ciujerat) to 4.4 inches (out of 33*7 inches in Hyderabad) to 

7.9 inches (out of 56 inches) in East Madhya Piadesh. This long 
rainless stretch of 8 months—the dreary period of waiting between 
crop and crop—has a most depressing effect on the rural economy. 
Under the best of conditions, agriculture is thus possible over 75 
per cent of the cultivated area only for 4 to 5 months of the year; 
in the rest of the area, which is irrigated, it is possible for double 
the period. During the rest of the year, employment opportunities 
arc limited and intermittent for the millions in the countryside. 

T his is <<>nfirmed by a detailed census conducted by the I^abour 
Ministry. 

To complete the picture, it must be mentioned that every year 
three millions are added to the population land has to support. 
Further, practically over the whole area subsistence agriculture is 
practised. It has been estimated that, after several years of intensive 
effort under the G.M.F. campaign, only 2 to 4 per cent of the culti¬ 
vated area came under the influence of improved scientific methods. 

The fact set out above disclose the colossal volume of the un¬ 
employment and under employment among large proportions of the 
population in rural India, resulting in extremely low standards of 
living. This is not merely an economic waste. It is more wasteful 
in terms of human values. The Plan seeks a solution for this—the 
most deep-seated evil in our economy in two directions— 
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Firstly, recomniendations are made for the widest possible 
application of research to agriculture in a broad sense incliuling 
animal husbandry, fisheries, etc. The intention is to promote a 
system of intensive farming and the evolution of a diversified economy 
by means of cooperative efiort. This is assisted liy the jirovision of 
irrigation and jiouer facilities on a scale hitherto unprecedented, as 
these afford the readiest means of lengthening the period of employ¬ 
ment in agriculture and increasing jmxiuction. 

Secondly, the plan seeks to provide occupation for the surplus 
laliour force on the land by emouragement of industries, occupations 
subsidiary to agriculture, cottage and small scale industries, large 
scale industries and tertiary occupations. There have been varying 
estimates of the si/e of the surplus population in agriculture. I 
attempted one in a chapter I prepared for the Report of the Fiscal 
C:ommission. Obviously the si/e of this Report will depend on the 
extent of rationalisation in agriculture. ,\s rationalisation pro¬ 
gresses, the surplus will become larger and larger. The two pro¬ 
cesses are closely inter linked. By and large it is correct to say that 
for every great region of the world living standards tend to be the 

higher, the smaller the relative importanc of agricultur as field of 
employment. 

The Plan also stresses three fundamental conceptions in all 
programmes Firstly, the co-operative principle should be apjdied 
m its infinitely varying forms, for solving all problems of rural life. 

.Secondly, the motive force for improvement should come from 

the peojilc themselves. Self-help is at the root of all reform, 

the State assisting with supplies, services and credit. The vast 

unutilised energy which has been referred to above should be 

harnessed for constructive work, every family devoting its time not 

only for carrying out its own programmes but also for the benefit 
of the communiiv. 

Thirdly, the State should ensure for the people the largest 
measure of social justice. 

From what has been said above, the pattern of rural society 
tha IS envisaged by the Plan becomes clear. It is that of millions 
f families of farm owners organising themselves in cooperatives of 
different kinds and taking decisions as free agents, practising scientific 
agnta.l u.e on the largest scale possible and,finding supplementarv 
occupations m a variety of decentralised cottage and small-scale 
mdustr.es-wh.le the State assists by organising research, .supplies 
services and credit. The basic considerations are nm merely 
economic, there are non-material values and social gains which a e 
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equally impoitaiit. The Plan emphasises the need for improving 
the techniques and organisation of cottage and small scale industries 
by continuous itscarch and in other ■ivays. It is also intended that 
large-scale industries and tertiary occiq^ations will find employment 
foi others displaced from agricidturc. It is not without interest 
that the Fiscal Commission, attempting an answer to the question— 
what is the kind of society which the Constitution of India con- 
temjilatcs in the directi\'es embodied in it ?—outlined the same 
pattern as that en\'isaged by the Planning Commission. 

When the initial steps to establish responsible Government in 
India ^vere under discussion, there ^vas much talk of the placid, 
pathetic contentment of the masses. This is no longer true. The 
depression of the thirites, the Second ^V^orld War, the coming of 
ludeptudencc and the general elections under adidt suffrage have 
brought about a dyiianiic situation, ever-changing. Everywhere there 
a)c new hopes aiul aspirations. Rural India is seeking to build up 
a new life for itself. I need not say how revolutionary is the trans¬ 
formation implicit in the pattern cf rural society placed before the 
nation by the Planning Commission. "What it calls for is a change 
in the mental outlook of the people, instilling in them of an 
ambition for higher standards of life and the will and the deter¬ 
mination to work for such standards. 


In the Commission's view the far-reaching re-organisation of 
rural life such as it proposes can be achieved only if India transforms 
itself speedily into a welfare state as enjoined in the Constitution. 
This means a change in spirit and outlook as well as in structure. 
The Commission has put forward proposals under which the admi¬ 
nistration, at all levels, including the district, will become the agency 
for rural improvement—an extension or rural welfare agency. 

Alongside the administrative organisation, there are proposals 
for the closest cooperation with the best non-official leadership at 
every stage. In essence, the National Extension Organisation is both 
official and non-official; both have to work together. Programmes 
for improvements should be made after the widest discussion with 
the agriculturists who should feel a sense of proprietorship in them. 
An important part of the set-up is the village level worker who is 
the link between the villager and the development departments, a 
friend and a guide to whom he looks for advice and for the supplies 
and services needed for implementing programmes. It should be 
again emphasised that the whole movement is based on self-help, 
the active interest and support of the people should be enlisted^ in 
the task of bettering their own condition. The National Extension 
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Organisation is expected to cover 1,20,000 villages—nearly one-third 
o£ the settled villages in the country—by the end of 1955-56. The 
training of the staffs has been commenced and in the Plan over 
Rs. 100 crores have been allotted for giving effect to this programme 
and an additional development programme in selected areas for a 
three-year period. These are over an above the amounts included 
for promoting the Grow More Food campaign. 

Thus within the plan period intensive development covering all 
aspects of rural life is to be organised over an area eight to ten 
times that covered in all previous years and it is hoped that, before 
the end of the Second Five Year Plan, the whole country will have 
come under the movement. 

^'hc National Extension Organisation as it develops will make 
increasing demands for research. The Plan includes additional 
provision for promoting research and the assistance of experts from 
outside is obtained wherever needed. There is special stress 
on dry-farming research, and soil conservation. It is recognised 
that however much irrigation may extend, large areas in the country 
will have to be under dry-farming and that the techniques of such 
farming need to be improved. Soil erosion is again a serious 
problem in many parts of India and the intention is to set up an 
expert organisation which will train workers, and assist in surveys 
and in preparation and execution of schemes. 

The Planning Commission has made far-reaching recommenda¬ 
tions in regard to land reform for ensuring social justice. These 
include laws for abolition of intermediary tenures and for reform 
of tenancies for guaranteeing security and fair rents and enabling 
tenants to become owners on payment of moderate compensation 
spread over a period of years. Recommendations have also been 
made on the question of imposing ceilings. Space does not permit a 
detailed discussion of these proposals. I hope those who are 
interested in the subject will study the report and the relevant laws 
in States. The land reforms legislation in India is impressive, 
judged by the far-reaching character of the changes, the areas and 
populations involved and the time and manner in which it has been 
made. The Planning Commission is now having the sodal and 
economic effects, caused by these measures, studied objectively by 
universities and other research organisations. 



A PEOPLE’S MOVEMENT 

The National Extension Movement is essentially 
a peoples movement. It should not be allowed 
to deteriorate into series of official projects of 
schemes hut should continue to be a dynamic 
movement representing efforts made by the people 
to improve their condition. 

-V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI 


The pcoj)le of India arc building up a new life for themselves. 
They are seeking to create a new pattern of society. The National 
Extension Aroveinent is the agency for bringing about this social 
change in rural India. The aim is that there should be owner- 
cultivators, making the best use of the land, water and other re¬ 
sources by scientific agriculture, and finding supplementary occupa¬ 
tions in cottage and small-scale intiusfrics so that there may be a 
diversified rural economy and a richer and fuller life. What is 
required is a change in the mental outlook of the people, instilling 
in them an ambition for higher standards of life and the will and 
the determination to work for such standards. I'his is essentially 
a human problem—how to change the out look of the 70 million 
families Ii\'ing in the countryside, arouse enthusiasm in them for 
new knowledge and new ways of life nad fill them with the will 
to live a better life. 

Basic principles 

The three basic principles on ivhich the National Extension 
Service movement lays stress arc-firstly, all aspects of nw al life and 
inter-related programmes of improvement should be comprehensive, 
though there might be emphasis on special sides of it ; secondly, 
the motive force for improvement should come from the people 
themselves. Self-help is at the root of all reforms. The State only 
assists with supplies, services and credit. The vast unutilised 
energy lying dormant in the countryside should be harnessed for 
constructive work, every family devoting its time not only for carry¬ 
ing out its own programmes but also for the benefit of the commu¬ 
nity ; and thirdly, the cooperative principle should be applied in its 
infinitely varying forms for solving all problems of rural ilfe. 
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Another point that needs emphasis is that the movement is not 
an official one. There is an administrative organisation for it. 
This of course is necessary. It is linked up with officers at all levels 
vvoiking as a team. It is the welfare state in action. But it is 
more than that. Alongside the administrative organisation the N.E.S. 
programme aims at the closest coo])cration with the best non-official 
leadership at every stage. The N.E.S. movement is thus essentially 
a people's movement. It should not be allowed to deteriorate into 
a series of official projects or schemes but should continue to be a 
tlynamic movement representing the eiforts made by the ])Co])le to 
improve their own condition. The role of the officials is to guide the 
people, to advise them regarding the technical and other measures 
for increasing production as also to organise the finance, supplies 
and services needed to enable the peojjle to implement programmes. 
In all other matters the initiative sliould be with the people 
themselves. 


Four Stages 


I he four stages in the spreatl of the movement are— (i) The 
pre extension stage. During this stage local development programmes 
including local board’s prr)grammc should be so organised as to 
prepare the people for the N.E.S. Tliese programmes should he 
priparcd in consultation with the |)Cople and shoukl be regarded 
as their programmes to which they make a contribution in the form 
<^)t labour and/or money. I his is the stage of preparation (ii) Ehe 
next stage is when tlie N.E.S. is introduced in an area. This will 
l)c the permanent structure. (iii) J he period of intensive develop¬ 
ment known as the Community Project programme for three or four 
years follows as the third stage. (iv) After the Community Project 
stage, the area reverts as a National Extension Service Block. 

At present the N.E.S. movement and Community Projects cover 

nearly 1,00,000 villages. By the end of this year 1,20,000 villages will 

be covered. The intention is to spread the movement throughout 

the country by the end of the Second Five Year Plan, viz. 1960-61. 

I’raining schemes for this programme have been organised and are 
in ojjcration. 


How is the success of the movement to be judged ? What are 
the criteria for the assessment of results and for gauging the extent 
to which the movement has brought about a change in the minds 
of the people ? In my view, the following should be the tests— 

Firstly, have wc given a plan of improvement to every family 
in the countryside and are we assisting these families to implement 
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other plans ? To achieve the target of doubling the production in 
ten years, works of permanent improvement have to be initiated bv 

use of irrigation facilities. 
oi consolidation of holdings, for contour-bunding, etc. The aim 

should be increased employment not merely in agriculture but also 
in cottage and small-scale industries, etc. 

Secondly, is every family made fit to become a member of at 
least one cooperative society in its own right? The cooperative 
sysmrn should be integrated with the N.E.S. movement. An essential 
point is how the sections of the community which are not represented 
on cooperative societies because of their not satisfying the tests laid 
down for credit worthiness, can be rehabilitated and made credit¬ 
worthy. Unless such rehabilitation is achieved, the entire movement 
wdl be condemned as benefiting only the well-to-do families and 
cannot, therefore, become a people’s movement in anv real sense. 

Thirdly, to what extent do the families in a village utilise a 
portion of their time for voluntary %vork for the benefit of the 
community ? .A fair measure of success has been achieved in this 
direction. There should be intensification of these efforts and the 
aim should be to have permanent works of public benefit like 
village forests, improvement of grazing grounds, drinking water 
wells, roads, school buildings, etc. constructed with people’s parti- 
cipation. It should also be emphasised that such works as are 
constructed should be niaintnincd by the village community. 

Social change 

Unless these three questions can be answered in the affirmative 
for practically every rural family, the objective of the movement 
cannot be said to have been achieved. Briefly, the aim of the 
National Extension and Community Project movement is to bring 
about a social change—an awakening in the countryside and to 
release the dormant energies of the nation for the achievement of a 
fuller and richer life. It is by the extent to which this social change 
is brought about that the movement has to be judged. 

I have heard it said sometimes that this movement has been 
borrowed from outside. This is not correct. It has taken shape 
from the experience gained in several parts of the country in the 
working of intensive schemes of rural welfare. The Planning 
Commission has suggested an organisation for it, but this is not 
to be rigid. The reason is that this should be a living movement. 
Similarly, the programmes should be adjusted to meet the more 
essential needs of individual areas. A N.E.S. block in an area under 
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a medium or large irrigation pioject should have, as its main 
programme, preparing the people for taking all steps needed to 
construct the canal system as speedily as possible through their own 
labour ; to make their lands fit for irrigation and to use the water 
without delay ; to have village and other roads and markets ; to see 
that betterment levies are made ; in these ways ensuring that the 
entire area will make the best use of the project. For other areas, 
other kinds of programmes will easily suggest themselves. For 
example, programmes for backward areas, hilly tracts, etc. should be 
devised to suit the local people and conditions. 

The Planning Commission regards an evaluation agency as a 
necessary part of the N.E.S. movement. This agency works under 
the Planning Commission at present. Its duty is to watch the 
working of the movement—-especially from the point of view of 
quality—and report how far the fundamental aims are being achieved. 
The Evaluation Organisation has issued reports which are valuable 
as they indicate the strong and weak points of the movement as it 
has developed in different parts of the country. As the N.E.S. move¬ 
ment spreads, this agency should also be strengthened. 



BRINGING ABOUT A SOCIAL CHANGE 

IV/iat is essential is that the movement should retain 
its dynamism. It should not have any rigid 
piogrammes. These should be such as to meet the 
essential needs of the people and their main aim 
should be to work for social change—to assist the 
people in building up a new life for themselves. 

-V. T. KRISIINAMACHARI 


-All of ^on aic no doubt aware of the important place assigned 
to the National Extension movement in the Five Year Plans. This 
movement has two stages— 

Fiistly, every area comes tinder the N.E.S. This is a permanent 
movement which is assistetl by the Central Government on a 
jjermanent basis. 


Sctoiully, blocks which have shown good results, in the way of 
[K'ople’s lesponse to programmes, are selected for intensive develop¬ 
ment as (.ommnnity Project blocks lor a period of years. This 
period is oitlinarily three years. In these intensive development 
blocks, ^vorkcrs—olhcial and non-olFicial—tiv out new methods and 
acquire exjjerience of (he l)est teclinitpies of approach to rural 
problems so that all N.E.S. I)Iocks may derive guidance from them. 
After this intensive stage, the areas revert to the permanent form 
vi/. the National Extension Service. 


These two stages are interlinked. I hey are parts of a single 
movement. A decision has been taken recently, that within the 
second Five Year Plan period, the entire country will be brought 
under the National Extension Afoveinent and that at least 40 per 
cent of the blocks will be taken up for intensive development on the 
Community Projects pattern. 


Fundamental objectives 

I shall explain the fundamental objectives in a few words. 
Rural India is seeking to build uj3 a new life for itself, to create a 
new pattern of society The National Extension Service and Com¬ 
munity Projects assist the efforts of the people in this great endeavour. 


Shri V. T. Krishnamachari’s talk broadcast on October 3, 1955. 
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All experience has shown that rural problems cannot be solved 
unless we bring about a change in the mental outlook ot the millions 
of families in the countryside, instil in them an ambition for higher 
standards of life and the determination to work for such standaids. 
I am most anxious to emphasise this. It is a human problem. 
I repeat what I said in a pajjer 1 wrote some time ago — 

‘The imj>rovement ol lural life is essentially a lumian 
jnoblem—how to change the cjutlook of the sixty million 
families living in the countryside, arouse enthusiasm in 
them for new knowledge and new ways of life, and fdl them 
with the ambition and the will to li\e a better life.’ 


To express the same idea in a dillercnt way, we evant to bring 
about a social change—in order to put an end to poverty and 
stagnation and to initiate a process of giotvih iti which every family 
will be enabled to take its share. Let me remind you here that 
the movement is not an official one. It is a people’s movement. 
It is based on self-help. T he function of the Officials is to assist by 
organising technical advice, sujjplies and services and finance. ITie 
initiative in every w'ay should be with the peojsle, assisted by the 
best non-official leadership at all stages. Also to be successful the 
movement should recognise that all aspects of rural life are inter¬ 
related and none can be dealt with in isolation. 

The major programmes of work undertaken w'ith a view to 
bring about this social change are (i) Ensuring increased employ¬ 
ment and production—the basic fact in rural life is the long period 
of unemployment or under-employment or enforced inactivity—due 
to the dependence of agriculture on seasonal conditions. There is 
alsc> the fact that subsistence agriculture is jjiactised over almost the 
entire country. We should, therefore, assist the people in the removal 
of the evils of under employment and under-jjroduction. We should 
work for the adoption of scientific agriculture and the evolution of 
a diversified economy with supplementary occupations in the form 
of cottage and small-scale industries. (ii) Teaching the need for 
community effort and cooperation. The people must realise that 
It IS only by self-help that improvement on the scale needed can be 
jrougrt about and that it is only in the application of the 
cooperative principle that solutions can be found for all problems 
facing the countryside. Though we have had cooperative societies 
in India for nearly 40 years, we find that even in areas where 
cooperation is best developed, only 30 to 40 per cent of the families 
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are found eligible for obtaining credit on terms on which alone 
societies can offer credit. The question is how can the rest, viz. 
the 70 per cent now left out of the movement be made creditworthy 
and fit to become members of the societies in their own right. The 
only way is for the well-to-do families in a village to be convinced 
that in the larger interests, they should assist the others in improving 
their economic condition in such a way that they can become 
members of the cooperative societies. The village council should 
advance loans in kind to them, watch the use of such loans for the 
purposes for which they are given, recover the loans with interest 
and also a portion of the share capital for membership of a society 
and in other ways enable these people to build up assets for them¬ 
selves. (iii) The third direction is the need for community effort 
for work of benefit to the community as a whole. Every family 
should devote a portion of its time to work for the benefit of the 
community as a whole, and (iv) There must be an active women 
and youth movement in the village. It is most important that the 
women and young persons should be brought into the movement 
actively. 

If the movement is to bring about a social change, it should 
be able to give satisfactory answers to the following questions— 

(i) Have we given a plan of improvement to every family 
in the countryside and are we assisting these families to 
implement the plans ? 

(ii) Is every family made fit to be represented on at least one 
cooperative society in its own right ? 

(iii) Does every family utilise a specific portion of its time for 
voluntary work for the benefit of the community ? 

(iv) Are women and young persons in the village actively 
associated with the movement ? 

In other words, the success of the movement will be judged 
entirely by its success in ensuring that practically all the families in 
the village are benefited by it. If only a small portion of the 
families-namely, the fairly well-to-do landholders and tenants-come 
under its influence and the large numbers of small landholders an 
tena'nts and agricultural labourers do not come under it, the mov^ 
merit will lose its justification. The fundamental aim is to ave 
strong and united village community in which there is continuous 
effort to reduce inequalities by raising the level of living o 
under-privileged classes. 
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What 1 have said above should be regarded as a common 
programme for all N.E.S. and Community Projects blocks. In 
addition, all projects should undertake programmes of permanent 
utility like consolidation of holdings. We all know how widespread 
the evil of fragmentation of holdings is. Consolidation is essential 
for successful agriculture. Without it the everyday programmes 
which 1 have outlined above, will not be effective. A programme 
of consolidation of holdings should, therefore, be carefully drawn 
up and carried out in all N.E.S. areas in a systematic manner. The 
National Extension and Community Projects blocks should also 
assist in other useful programmes in their areas. If, for example, 
there is a large or medium irrigation project in a N.E.S. or Com¬ 
munity Project area, the main function of the project staff will be 
to see that the people benefiting by it understand their obligations 
and carry them out eifectively. The beneficiaries should undertake 
responsibility for payment of betterment contribution, should have 
the canals cavated according to the scheduled programme by their 
own labour without the intervention of contractors and should take 
all steps needed to bring the lands under irrigation as soon as 
water becomes available. In other words, the project staff should 
see that the best results are obtained from the project within the 
shortest possible time. 

In the same way, the movement should assist in the implementa¬ 
tion of land reform legislation. It is obvious that land reform 
tneasurcs—regulation of rents, conditions of tenancy, minimum wages, 
etc.—cannot become effective unless the smaller landholders and 
tenants are actively assisted by long term loans and in other ways 
to take advantage of them by adopting scientific methods of cultiva¬ 
tion and improving their lands permanently. 

What is essential is that the movement should retain its 
dynamism. It should not have any rigid programmes. These should 
he such as to meet the essential needs of the people and their main 
aim should be to work for social change-to assist the people in 
building up a new life for themselves. The village community 
should feel that the interests of all the people composing it are 
interlinked and that no progress is possible unless the raising 
of the standards of living of all the families is felt to be the joint 
responsibility of the community as a tvhole. It is the primary func¬ 
tion of the movement to bring about this sense of joint responsibilitv 
and identity of interests. 
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During the short time the movement has been in existence, it 
has succeeded in producing an awakening in the respects I have 
inditatcd and I haxe no doubt cither tliat these ideals ^vill continue to 
guide it in the future. Above everything else, it should continue 
remain a j)Cople’s movement, deriving strength from the jjcople 
and, in turn, gaiitling and inspiring them in their endeavour to build 
up a new life for tfiemselves. 



AN ALL-ROUND DEVELOPMENT 


In a Democratic Society, social change can come 
only from the people. They 7nust seek to create a 
New Life for thejnschfcs and they must be assisted 
in their efforts to create a nexo pattern on society. 

-r. T. KRISHNAMACIJARI 


Our warmest thanks arc due to tlie F.A.O. for convening this 
conference of senior officials and administrators engaged in rural 
development work in Asia and the Far East. No other problem is 
of such vital importance for these countries. Broadly speaking, 
there are similarities in conditions among these countries. Every¬ 
where there is pressure on the land. Land has to support more 

people than it can and millions remain on it not because they are 

needed but because there are no other occupations. There are 
multitudes of owners and tenants and agricultural labourers working 
on small and fragmented holdings and following traditional methods. 
Agriculture is everywhere, except in the small proportion of irrigated 
areas, essentially a seasonal occupation which can be practised only 

for a few months in the vear. The result of all these factors is an 

/ 

enormous volume of unemployment and underemployment with 
low standards of living. Even in countries in which the popidation 
on the land is not so larg?, the conditions under which agriculture 

is practised are difficult owing to physical and other limitations. 

It is most gratifying therefore that there has been an awakening 
in these countries and that, in spite of unfavourable conditions, 
promising beginnings have been made in programmes of intensive 
development. 1 have no doubt that all of us can gain by exchanging 
experience we have gained in carrying out these programmes. 

In India, the ‘Extension' idea is not a new one. It was tried 
in varying forms in different parts of the country for many years, 
under the inspiration of leaders like Mahatma Gandhi and poet 
lagore and in several States. These were reviewed in 1951 and 
1952 by the Planning Commission and the Government of India, 
in consultation with the Grow More Food Enquiry Committee! 


InauRural address at the Agricultural Extension Development Centre under 
the join auspices of the Government of India and the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation of the United Nations, held at Bhopal in December, 1955 . 
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From these reviews, three fundamental ideas emerged which I shall 
set out briefly. 

The first is slated in tlie following quotation from the report 
of the Committee ; *‘Thc lesson to be derived from the working of 
the Grow-More-Food programmes thus confirms the experience of 
States and private agencies engaged in village development. It is 
that all aspects of rural life are interrelated and that no lasting 
results can be achieved if individual aspects of it are dealt with in 
isolation. This does not mean that jjarticular problems should not 
be given prominence but the plans for them should form parts of, 
and be integrated with, those for achieving the wider aims.” It is 
easy to understand why the spread of scientific methods of^agriculture 
cannot be taken up as a distinct, isolated eflort. The adoption of 
improved techniques raises for example, the question of credit—long 
medium and short-term—with which is I:)ound up tenancy and allied 
rights. Then there arc systems of landholding feudal in origin, 
which discouiagc improvement. There are also social and other 
traditional ideas inherited from the l>ast and systems of inheritance 
Avhich have the same effect. Thus the economic and social aspects 
are closely inteilinked. Economic gro^vth is impossible without 
social change. 

This brings me to the second j)oiiu. In a democratic society, 
social (hange can come only from the people. They must seek to 
(leate a new life tor themselves and they must l)e assisted in their 
efforts to create a new ]>attcrn of society and bring about changes 
in outlook. In undertaking an intensive programme of rural 
improvement (overing the entire country, the nation has thus 
to face the tremendous task of creating among seventy million 
families living in villages a desire to change their old time outlook 
and arouse enthusiasm for new knowledge and new ways of life—an 
ambition for higher standards of living and the determination to 
work for them. This is essentially a human problem. I have 
described else^vhere in the following terms the pattern of rural 
society which the Constitution of India has placed before us as the 


goal. It is, "that of millions of families of farm owners organising 
themselves in cooperatives of different kinds and taking decision as 


free agents, practising scientific agriciilture on the largest scale pos¬ 
sible and finding supplementary occuj^ations in a variety of 
decentralised cottage and small-scale industries—while the State 
assists by organising research, supplies and services and credit. The 
basic considerations are not merely economic ; there ar^ non-material 
values and social gains which are equally important.” A well 
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conceived scheme of land retorm is thus an integral part of tire 
process of raising the level of rural life ; also the widest application 
of the principle of co-operation in its varying forms. 

The third conclusion that emerged from the revie^v was that 
as rural improvement is a permanent problem covering all aspects 
of life and as this should be the main concern of a Welfare State, 
the entire machinery of the Governments should be reorganised and 
equipped for the responsibilities devolving on them under the new 
conception of the function of Government. Along with this, the 
best non-official leadership at all levels should be mobilised for 
gniding the people in their efforts to build up a new life for 
themselves. 

The considerations set out above pointed to the need for an 
organisation for intensive rural work which would reach every 
fanner and assist in the co-ordinated development of all sides of 
rural life. The National Extension Service is intended to provide 
this organisation. It was initiated merely three years ago. The 
movement has two stages ; Firstly, every area comes under the 
National Extension Ser\'ice. This is a permanent movement which 
is assisted by the Central Government on a permanent basis 
Secondly, blocks which have shown good results in the way of 
people’s response to programmes, are selected for a some what higher 
level development as Community Project blocks for a period of 
years. This period is ordinarily three years. In these blocks, 
workers—official and non-official—try out new methods and acquire 
experience in the best techniques of approach to rural problems 
so that all National Extension Service blocks may deriAc guidance 
from them. After this stage, the areas revert to the permanent form, 
viz. the National Extension Service. These two stages are interlinked. 
They are parts of a. single movement, A decision has been taken 
recently that, within the second five-year plan period, the entire 
country will be brought under the National Extension movement 
and that at least 40 per cent of the blocks will be taken up for 
development as Community Projects. 

The fundamental objective of the movement has already been 
explained. It is to bring about social change ; to assist in the 
creation of a new pattern of society: and to change the outlook of 
the families in the countryside. It is a people's movement based 
on self-help and cooperation. The function of officials is to assist 
by organising technical advice, supplies and services and finance. 
The initiative should come from people assisted by the best non- 
official leadership at all stages. The movement is now in force in 
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about 1,20,000 villages one-fourth of India—and the aim is to spread 
it throughout the country in the next five-year period. To enable 
this to l)e done training programmes are in operation, the details of 
which will of course be discussed at the conference. 

In formulating the proposals foi the administrative pattern for 
the movement, three principles have been borne in mind. Firstly, 
there should be closest cooperation of the activities of all develop 
ment departments at all levels ; the officials should work as one team. 
Secondly, at every stage, the official agencies should work with the 
best non-official leadership. Thirdly, at the point of contact with 
the village, there should be a trained nudti-purpose worker—the 
village level \vorkcr—who would be the common agent of all the 
development departments and the friend and guide of villagers to 
whom they would look for advice and supplies and services. 

We have a federal Constitution under which activities relating 
to rural development are almost entirely within the competence of 
States, d he National Extension Organisation has thus to form 
an integral part of the State machinery. Every State is divided into 
numbers of districts. The district is the unit of administration for 
all purposes and the district officer is the co-ordinating authority for 
all activities in the district. This position of his has been established 
lor many decades and is reproduced in the new arrangements. 
E\ciy district is divided into a number of project areas. Each 
Project area has three Development Hlocks, each Block comprising 
about 100 villages and a population nearly of 66,000. Care is taken 
to see that the Block and Projects correspond as far as possible to 
the existing boundaries. 

In that past. Government's efforts to bring about improvement 
in rural areas have been directed through fairly well-organised 
Dcvelo]>ment departments. Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Co¬ 
operation, Health. Education, etc. These, however, worked inde- 
pendentlv following their own programmes and without a sense of 
common objectives. Each department approached the villager 
through its own officials and the weakest link in each was the last 
official, who had to be in touch with the villager. He was inade¬ 
quately trained ami incapable of providing guidance to the villager 
and the area covered by him was so vast that the villager hardly 
felt his presence. Ehe activities of these departments were also not 
linked up with those of Revenue officers which touched village HR 
at manv points, or with the local bodies which, under the law, 
were responsible for some of the welfare services in the rural areas, 
like communications and water supplies. The result of all this was 
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that there were no concerted efforts to improve all sides of village 
life and to mobilise local initiative and resources for the betterment 
of rural conditions. 


The organisational pattern recommended lor this purpose is 
discussed in the Grow More Food Enquiry Committee Rcj)ort and 
by the Planning Commission in the ‘First Five Year Plan’. In every 
State under this pattern, there is a State Developmejit Committee 
consisting of the Chief Minister and the Ministers in charge of 
Development departments for laying down general principles of 
policy. The Development Commissioner in the State is the 
Secretary of this Committee. At the official level, the Development 
C^ommissioner is for purpose of co-ordination, the leader of the team 
consisting of the Heads of departments or Secretaries to Government 
in the various Dc\elopment departments. He is to act as the Co¬ 
ordinating Officer for all these Departments in order to ensure that 
the work in the different Development departments might proceed 
along the lines indicated in the overall plan of the State. In view 
of the difficult nature of the work with which the Development 
Commissioner is entrusted it has been found necessary for him to 
be a very senior officer in the State. To achieve co-ordination at the 
District, Sub-Divisional and Block levels, functions similar to those 
of the Development Commissioner have been entrusted to the 
Collector, Sub-Divisional Officer and the Block Development Officer 
respectively. The Technical Officials belonging to different Deve¬ 
lopment departments are subject to the supervision, for purposes 
of co-ordination, of the Administrative Officer of the appmpriate 
level, namely, a Block Development Officer at the Block level, the 
Sub-Divisional Officer at the Sub-division and the District Officer 
at the District level. The multi-purpose Village Level Worker or 
Gram Sewak who is the last link in this administrative chain is 
treated as a part of the district administration. He is, however, to 
receive instructions and guidance in technical matters from the 
Fechnical Officers at the various levels. 


The significant thing about the administrative arrangements 
indicated above is that it aims at the transformation of the existing 
general administrative cadres of Government into Welfare cadres 
rather than the establishment of a separate Welfare cadre distinct 
from the normal machinery of the Government. I'his implies that 
the machinery which was at one time devised to look after the func¬ 
tions of revenue collection and maintenance of law and order is 
being changed into a Welfare Administration and the resources of 
all the Development departments of Government are being utilised 
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to the maximum advantage for a concerted attack on 
of rural development. The movement thus binds 
programmes in different fields of development in the 
State plans. 


the problems 
together the 
national and 


Alongside the administrative organisation, the National Extension 
Service progiamme aims at the closest co-operation with the best non¬ 
official leadership at every stage. In essence the National Extension 
Service organisation is both official and non-official ; both have to 
work together ; development programmes are drawn up after the 
fullest discussions with the people and their representatives at 
various levels. ^Vt the village level, the legally constituted Panchayat 
is always utilised in the planning as well as the implementation of 
the programme. In areas where such Panchayats do not exist, efforts 
are being made to encourage the growth of ad hoc non-statutory 
village development councils. Through these bodies the participa¬ 
tion of the people in the planning and the implementation of the 
Plan is sought to be secured. Plans drawn up by these village 
institutions are considered by Advisory Committees at the Block 
level consisting of representatives of the Village Committees, the 
members of the local legislature and the Parliament from the area, 
representatives of co-operative societies, progressive farmers, etc. 
The Development progiammes of the Block drawn up by the Block 
Advisory Committees are then integrated into the District Plan 
by a District Development Committee consisting of the prominent 
non-officials as well as the heads of various technical departments at 
the district level. Thus, at every stage, the official and the non¬ 
official organisations are working side by side for evolving and 
implementing the progiamme. The whole movement is based on 
self-help. The active interest and support of the people has, 
thexefore, to be enlisted in the task of bettering their own conditions. 

At the Centre, there is a Central Committee, which consists of 
the Planning Commission and the Ministers of Agriculture and 
Food for policy matters and the Community Projects Administration 
serves as a coordinating agency. 

To facilitate the introduction of the new order of things the 
Central Government is assisting the State Governments with grants 
of half the additional cost of setting up Extension staffs. The 
Central Government is also furnishing by the end of the first plan 
period short-term credits of Rs. ICX) crores a year, medium-term 
credit of Rs. 25 crores a year and a long-term credit of Rs. 5 crores 
a year through the cooperative movement and other agencies. 
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It is obvious from what 1 have said that the National Extension 
Service is the agency through which all development exi>enditure in 
villages should be incurred. The funds are those provided in the 
budgets for the schemes or projects under the Five Year Plans. 
But to give the movement an initial start, provision of funds is 
made for each National Extension Service or Community Project 
block for a period of three years. This is in addition to the alloca¬ 
tions for rural schemes in budgets. For an National Extension 
Service block, the initial provision is Rs. 7 lakhs for 3 years, which 
includes Rs. 3 lakhs for short-term credit. For a Coimnunity Project 
block the provision is about Rs. 15 lakhs for 3 years. Rs. 5 lakhs 
are for minor irrigation and there is in addition provision for a 
health unit and for social and basic education. In every case, the 
villages make contribution in the shape of labour or money or both 
to supplement what the Government proivdes. 

The major programme of work, which need being undertaken 
in the National Extension and Community Projects areas, are (i) 
what may be called permanent or long-tenn programme for the 
village as a whole, and (ii) programmes for every family for increased 
production and employment. The choice of individual programmes 
and their priorities should of course var^^ from area to area depend¬ 
ing on local conditions and the felt needs of the people. 

Under the first head, the utmost importance is attached to 
consolidation of holdings. For this purjx)se, a block is taken up 
as the larger \mit of which a village or a group of villages would 
be sub-units. In regard to the entire block there should first be 
an alignment of the road system needed (i) to connect the area 
with the main roads or important railway stations and (ii) the 
interior paths connecting each village with the roads under (i). 
The lands needed for both sets of roads are given by the villages as 
part of the consolidation work, and similarly, lands for village 
schools and middle or high schools, dispensaries, etc., existin an<I 
needed in the future, are set apart as part of the process. The 
advantage of combining consolidation work with this kind of road 
and institution planning is that the contributions will be made in 
proportion to the total area held bv each individual, i.e. in propor¬ 
tion to the property owned. 

Theie are then progiammes of improvement of irrigation faci¬ 
lities and contour-bunding. Wherever there are such programmes - 
most areas have them-the National Extension Service Organisation 
should secure public participation on the largest possible scale—in 
the excavation of canals, bringing lands under cultivation as soon 
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as irrigation becomes available, erection of bunds, etc.—so that the 
community might derive the maximum benefit from the projects. 

The movement should also assist in the implementation of land 
reform legislation. Jt is obvious that land reform measures— 
regulation of rents, conditions of tenancy, minimum wages, etc.— 
cannot become effective unless the smaller landholders and tenants 
arc actively assisted to take advantage of them by the grant of long¬ 
term loans for the purchase of rights and for adopting scientific 
methods of cultivation and improving their lands permanently. 

The National Extension agency should also bring about the 
closest integration of rural life with url)an life so that the two 
economies may supplement one another. On the one hand, rural 
life should be organised to meet the needs of the towns—production 
of fruits and vegetables, milk and dairy supplies, etc., and on the 
other, there shoidd be systematic marketing arrangements for these 
in adjoining urijan areas. There should also be the co-ordination 
of roads, electrical and other systems. 

Coming to the category of programmes for the benefit of every 
family in the village the following may be mentioned. The first is 
increased employment and increased jjroduction. Every family 
should have a plan for the adoption of scientific agricidture and the 
c\olution of a diversified economy for wliieh it should be assisted. 
There should also be programmes for subsidiary occupations in the 
form of cottage and small-scale industries based on careful surveys. 

The second main direction is organising the community for 
cooperative endeavour. T he aim shoidd be to see that there is at 
least one multi-purpose society in every village or group of villages 
on whic h practically every family is represented. T he scope for the 
application of the cooperative principle is unlimited. To take an 
cxamj^le goods seeds, fertilizers, etc. are to he sujiplied for increased 
production. The ciuestion immediately arises ol short-term credit. 
AVithout such credit the ideal of every family having a scheme of 
improvement for which it works cannot be realised. Though co¬ 
operative societies have been functioning in India for nearly 40 years, 
it has been found that even in areas where cooperation is best 
developed, only 30 to 40 percent of the families engaged in agricul¬ 
ture are eligible for obtaining credit on terms on which cooperative 
societies can offer it to them. In other words, only 30 to 40 per 
cent of the people are “creditworthy". The problem, therefore, is 
one of making the remaining 60 to 70 per cent “creditworthy • 
This can only be done by joint efforts to assist them to improve 
production. In the initial stages credit should be furnished to 
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cultivators who could be relied upon to make cITorts towards in¬ 
creased production. In other words, the emphasis wi'l ha\e to I)e 
on the credit worthy uses rather than c retlitwortliy persons. 

T he third aim is to emphasise the need lor utilisation a portion 
of the vast unutilised energy in the countryside lor the benefit of 
the community as a whole and to see that every family contributes 
its own share of labour or money or both for common works—roads, 
tanks, school and hos[)ital buildings, village plantations—and for 
their maintenance. 

l.astly, the women and the youth of the village should be 
. 5 pe< ially brc)ught into the mo\ement and taught to take their ])lacc 
ful'y in it. The scheme |)io\ities for women social education 
organisers and village level workers for each block to be specially 
responsible for this. 

I have set out brieliy the general lines on which programmes 
might be organised l)ut, as I have already said, the choice of indi\i 
dual programmes and the assignment ol priorities should be decided 
in the light of felt needs. One thing, however, is vital. Special care 
shoukl be taken to ensure that all families in the villages benefit by 
them—that every family has a plan <)f im]:)rovement for which it is 
assisted. Nothing will cause greater damage to the movement than 
that there should be grounds for believing that its benefits are con¬ 
fined to small sections of the communitx and that the underprivileged 
sections—viz,, the smaller landholders and tenants and landless 
labourers—do not share in them. Development jirogiatnmes should 
be so devised and organised that these latter are enabled to improve 
their condition progressively so that inecpialities may be reduced and 
a sense of solidarity and partnership in a great endeavour may be 
created in the communitv. 

The Grow More Food Committee expressed the view that a 
system of evaluation of methods of approach and of results is 
essential to gauge the success of the movement from time to time 
and to indicate the directions in which programmes of wc^rk which 
prove unsuitable shcjuld be modified. This \ iew has been accepted 
anti an Evaluation Organisation has been set up. This is an inde- 
])cndcnt body working under the Planning Commission. It has 
jniblished reports from time to time containing valuable informa¬ 
tion on the working of the movement in all its aspects. 

In what I have said, I have explained the aims of the move¬ 
ment—the objectives we have placed before ourselves. We do not 
claim to have achieved even a small part of what wc arc aiming at. 
T he ‘permanent’ programme is just being commenced in most cases. 
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What is gratifying, however, is that there has been an awakening 
among the people and that their response has been very encouraging. 
We have obtained much support for local works—irrigation, tanks 
and canals, roads, school buildings, etc. In fact taking all National 
Extension Sei'vice and Community Project blocks together, the local 
contributions have amounted to 50 per cent of the aggregate 
expenditure. Improvements in agricultural techniques are being 
readily adopted. The cooperative movement is spreading, though 
slowly. In regard to cottage and small-scale industries, we have not 
made appreciable progress. We are now taking up pilot projects in 
which, with specially trained staffs, we propose to make intensive 
efforts in this field. Nor do we claim that we have reached every 
family even in areas where we have worked longest. There has not 
been time enough for that. W^e tecl also that we have still to gain 
experience in ways in which our programmes should be worked so 
as to meet the needs of the vinder-privileged sections in the rural 
community and obtain their full support and willing participation. 
We have much to learn. This can only be by a process of experi¬ 
mentation. Our policy is, therefore, not to set rigid patterns to 
States either in the administrative structure or programmes but to 
encourage them to strike out ne^v paths and try out new ideas. ^Ve 
are most anxious that the movement should develop increasing 
dynamism and that among its main aims should be to make the 
village community realise that the interests of all the people com¬ 
posing it are interlinked and that no progress is possible unless the 
raising of the standards of living of all the families is felt to be the 
joint responsibility of the community as a whole. Above everything 
else the movement should continue to remain a people's movement 
deriving strength from the people and in turn guiding and inspiring 
them in their endeavour to build up a new life for themselves. 



Part IV 

THE PROGRAMME— 

ITS PLANNING, PROGRESS 
AND FUTURE 






THE STORY OF THE PROGRAMME 


India slumbers in her villages—550,000 of them—from Kanya 
Kumari in the south, the mountains of Kashmir in the north, from 
Kutch in the west, the North East Frontier Agency beyond Assam 
in the east, 2,000 miles each way across with men, animals and vege¬ 
tation teeming in their millions. 


Yet there was a time when our villages hummed with the music 
of working men and women, with children singing round the hearth, 
and this great sub-continent of ours housing all the religions of 
the world—all types of people from the enlightened Aryans to the 
aboriginals. “I.ive” and “Let Live” was the guiding rule of life. 

The pages of histor^^ began to unroll. Began also our descent 
down the abyss, for “Co-existence” had given place to “Co¬ 
exploitation”. We fell at last to the sweep of foreign rule. 

Foreign rule could not be maintained unless fortresses were built 

# surrounding countryside could be governed and 


exploited to sustain the life and glory of the rulers and their 
satellites. Thus came the towns and cities and metropolis of tax- 
collectors, traders, black-marketeers and the myriads of other 
accomplices. The one-way traflic bled the countryside till even the 
vegetation began to dry up, not to speak of the intellects which all 
reached out for the fortresses for artificial nourishment within. 


This exploitation could not continue for long. So came the 
revolt. We struggled for years to get rid of our bondage. The 
mid-night bell tol'cd on August 15' 1947. The foreign rulers left. 
They left in right earnest. They handed the keys of the depleted 
treasury and the depleted granaries to the successors—the leaders 
who led the people in their revolt against the alien rule. 

What did free India face? Worn-out Railways, obsolescent 
factories with worn-out tools of production, dried up fields, hungry 
mouths in millions, and to crown it all, the country vivisected over¬ 
night into two artificial parts with mass exodus of millions of our 
people in rags from Pakistan to India and from India to Pakistan. 

With the problem of immediate relief over and rehabilitation 
fairly on the way to completion, the new Government began to 
think in terms of rebuilding the country which was in ruins and of 


irorjfe AJ.I^^New Delh?."' development, l.roacleast 
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re awakening the people still in slumber. Came thus the First Five 
Year Plan. 'Ihc primary emphasis was on food production/inulti- 
pm pose schemes, land reclamation, intensive cultivation and promo¬ 
tion of State enterprises in certain key industries. 

I he Sindri Fertilizer Factory began producing the much needed 
food for the soil, Chittaranjan producing the locomotives which 
were needed in thousands ; the Hindustan Aircrafts, the Ambarnath 
Machine Tool Factory, the Vi/agapattam Ship Building Yards were 
some of the dozens of giant schemes which w^ere started to provide 
the base for construction. 


I he tri-colour Hag fluttered on Ciovernment buildings in capital 
cities. But the message of the revolution had still to travel to the 
millions who constitute more than 82 per cent of India’s population 
in her villages shrouded in death like pallour and silence. A scheme 
had, thcreh)rc, to be drawn up \vhich could concentrate the efforts 
of the CTON'crnmcnt on the total re\italisation of the countryside. 
fhr of (Jie ttiot'emoit had to be such as would briug the 

people, the people's represoitatives and the people's sen^ants 
together. Came thus the COMMUNITY PROJECTS-a project of 
the people, for the people, by the people. 

Now the project had to be inaugurated. How to do it and 
when ?" So we fell l)ack to Bapu —thet Father of the Nation who was 
no more. We know however that while he was, he lived for the 
people. VV^e knew, Baj>u could not have gone but into the hearts 
of our common people ^vhercin he Ii\'etl and wherein he drew his 
last breath. Fifty-five j^rojects conceived as the first instalment for 
the re\ italisatic)n of India that li\'cs in the villages, w*cre, therefore, 
inaugurated on Bapu’s birthday—October 2, 1952- 

The programme began with the President of the Republic 
inaugurating the scheme and the Prime Minister lifting baskets of 
earth to build a village roatl in a project atljoining Delhi. The 
Chief Ministers of States, Central Ministers and prominent people 
in all walks of life rolled up their sleeves and joined the new 
sacrament. The projects opened a new chapter in the life of our 
rural people. 

Our village people, shy and timid, unaccustomed to their re¬ 
presentatives except at election time, and to the State servants except 
for exactions, were taken by surprise. T hey were surprised to see that 
the Government servants were there not as tax-collectors. Their 
representatives w’ere there wn‘th shovel in hand, although the election 
had just passed off. It was a shock. The village people responded, 

plunging head-long. 
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Roads began to be built : scliools, coininunity centres, hospitals 
came up overnight. Demonstration tarms, breeding and artificial 
insemination centres, fruit and vegetable gardens and nurseries 
began to spring up. New village wells, reconditioning of old ones, 
paving of village lanes and chains assumed the form of a new mass 
movement. Men and women, old and young came in increasing 
numbers and joined the programme in the spirit of a sacrament. 

The machinery of Government—a suspect in the eyes of all an 
instrument of repression in the hands of alien masters, began to 
acquire a new character. Government servants hitherto confined to 
their ivory towers began to rush into the field in increasing numbers 
to join the people in the new war against the trij^Ic enemies that 
oppress the nation—hunger, disease and ignorance. 

The key functionary in the programme is the Village Level 
Worker, otherwise known as the Cham Sevak. He is the first-aid 


man in all fields of rural development—fields such as agriculture, 
animal husbandry, public health, village industries, cooperation, 
panchayat and rural engineering. He is a multi-purpose man 
trained over a period of eighteen months in special institutions set 


uj> exclusively for the purpose. Forty-five such institutions have 
been started in various parts of the country. Each Gram Sevak 
looks after four to five thousand peoj^le and he is assisted in technical 


matters by specialists who are known as Extension 


Officers. 


T hese 


Extension Officers are posted at the headquarters of a Block of 
nearly 70,000 people. I'he work of Extension Officers is co-ordinated 


by an Administrative Officer known as the Block Development Officer, 
who is in formal charge of the Block. I'he Block Development 
Officer is supervised by the Collector of the district, who has the 


new responsibility to function as the District Development Officer. 
The Extension Officers at the Block are supervised corres 23 ondingly 
by the District Officers. The same way up the ladder we have the 
Development Commissioner at the State headquarters supervising the 
activities of Collectors in the field of development, and the Heads of 
Departments in the State Government supervising and providing 
the wherewithal for technical work by District Officers in the field. 


Non-official agencies of the people are associated with the 

Panchayats and Co- 

operatives are to plan and implement the programme with the aid of 
the Government agency at the village level. Advisory Committees 
consisung of officials and non-officials are there at the Block level 
to help fo.mulate the programme and to provide the necessary 
,uperv„.o„. AC the State level the programme is coht.olletl and 
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supervised by the State Development Committee consisting of the 
Alinisters of all Development Departments presided over by the Chief 
Minister. 

T'iic all-India co-ordination is provided by the Central Committee 
presided over by the Prime Minister, and under it functions the 
Community Projects Administration of the Government of India. 

Now going back to the programme, the response in the country¬ 
side to the first set of 55 projects was so overwhelming within the 
first few months that the slander that our village people were steeped 
in superstition and dead to new ideas, was given the lie overnight. 
Soon followed a demand necessarily for a quick expansion of the 
programme. Our resources were limited. The shortage of technical 
personnel was greater still and yet the people’s demand was irresis¬ 
tible. Therefore, the Government drew up a less intensive pro¬ 
gramme which could be extended more rapidly. This was called 
the ‘National Extension Service'. Whereas the Community Develop¬ 
ment Blocks involved intensive work in all fields, the National 
Extension service briefly called N.E.S. was designed to provide the 
essential basic staff and a modicum of finance with which the people 
could initiate the movement predominantly on the basis of self-help. 
Depending on the response of the people, and the ability of the 
Government agency to take up more intensive work, areas covered 
by the N.E.S. were to be selected qualitatively for more intensive 
treatment under the Community Development programme. 

The two programmes, \i/., the Extension Blocks under the 
newly formed National Extension Service and the intensive Com¬ 
munity Projects were to run concurrently. The technical and 
administrative services trained and geared to the welfare of the 
people would continue permanently, providing the pattern of 
administration for the Welfare State which is the objective of our 
Constitution. Thus, while the N.E.S. represents the basic pattern the 
intensive phase known as Community Development constitutes a 
short-term hormone tieatment to the system and devitalised through 
centuries of physical and spiritual starvation. 

# 

The coverage under the programme up to the present stage is 
476 Blocks of N.E.S. and 352 Blocks of Community Development 
encompassing between them a total rural population of 62.2 millions 
in nearly 100,000 villages of India. The target of the First Five Year 
Plan is 1,200 Blocks, covering a quarter of the population of rural 
India. This will be more than met before the expiry of the present 

Plan. 
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The Second Five Year Plan is now on the anvil. The all-India 

« 

Conference of Development Commissioners of the State Governments 
had recommended that by the end of the second Plan the entire 
rural India should be covered with National Extension Service and 
about half of it by the more intensive Community Development 
progiamme. Action is in progress to expand the facilities for train¬ 
ing in all fields so as to rope with the demands of this giant 
programme. 

The size of the piogiammc in India is without parallel and its 
content encompasses all aspects of life from the material to the 
spiritual. Visitors from all parts of the world have come and visited 
these projects and have been amazed at the magnitude of the effort 
put up by our so-called backward brothers and sisters in the villages, 
by the Government agency which was used to functioning from 
ivory towers, by the non-official representatives of the people who 
were credited only with the capacity for making platform speeches. 

India is situated in the centre of the undeveloped regions of 
the South-East and West Asia and the dark regions of the Continent 
of Africa. The geography, the culture and traditions, and the wide 
diversity and size of our population place us in a pre-eminent posi¬ 
tion to serve as pilot for the development of life on roots of 
democracy. Coin rn unity Develol)nient promises to grozv into a global 
mission in which India has already begun to play the part which 
IS hers. If it succeeds, and succeed it must, the world will have 
discover a key afresh to show the way out of the psychosis of fao 
and hatred which rules the destiny of man today. 

The Government of India today is wedded to the establishment 
of a socialist pattern of society. But no society can be built from 
above. Society is an organism which like vegetation has to grow 
oiganically from the ground up. The programme of community 
development has started a new fire in the counhyside-a fire that 
burns the sloth and filth that we have inherited over centuries, and 

purifies us for a pilgrimage to our new destination. The socialist 
[)attern of society implies that man shall have— 

(i) the right to live, 

(ii) the right to work for a living, and 

(iii) the right to receive what he earns. 

But to have all these, he must earn the wherewithal first. The 
treasury can be filled through our efforts alone. The greatest asset 
of India IS her manpower. It is also her greatest liability, if un¬ 
utilised. It IS man that builds, it is he that conserves, it is he also 
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that destroys. The Community Development programme has been 
designed to unleash the latent forces of creation. It is the new 
battle of Kurukshetra**—the battle wherein the brothers instead of 
fighting brothers will join hands and march together to the common 
destiny xohich is yet far off, 

"The pages of history unrod further. VVe see that one phase of 
the Inqnilab was over on August 15, 1947, the day of release from 
the shackles of foreign rule. The other phase began immediately 
thereafter. A vital landmark in this new phase was the launching 
of the Community Projects. It was a proclamation of war against 
poverty, disease and ignorance—the triple enemies that have sucked 
the vitals of our people. Sixty million families living in the country¬ 
side have to be aroused in their “Right to live'*. They have to be^ 
awakened to their obligations to the W^elfare State we are pledged 
to build. They have to acejuire new knowledge, new ways and a 
will to fuller and richer life. 

The motto of the Community Projects is “Destination Man“. 
The Project will succeed to the extent that it can approach this 
objective. It will fail to the extent that it leaves “Man" behind and 
attempts to push things alone to the fore. 

Man comes into being through joy and love. Man grows to 
his stature through the sweat of his muscles, man reaches his con¬ 
summation through realisation—physical, mental and spiritual. 
Each one has to trav'el along all the stages of the road. There is 
no short-cut. ‘Community Projects' arc designed to be the first 
step on the long road. The road is to be built by the people them¬ 
selves, to be travelled by the people themselves, to to be outgrown 
by the people ihemselv'es. 



NEED FOR COUNTRY-WIDE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


For many years, there have been fairly well-organised develop¬ 
ment departments—Agi'iculture, Animal Husbandry, Cooperation—in 
the larger States. These, however, work independently of one 
another, following their otvn programmes and without a sense of 
eornmon objectives. Each department approaches the villager 
through its own hierarchy and the weakest point in each is the last 
official who has to be in touch with the villager. This official is, 
in most cases, inadequately trained and incapable of providing 
guidance. Nor are the activities of these departments linked up 
with those of revenue officers, which touch village life at many 
points, or of the local bodies which, uiicier the law, are responsible 
for communications, water supplies and other services in rural areas 
T he result of all this is that there are no concerted efforts to improve 
all sides of village life, to change the outlook of the farmer anti 

to mobilise local initiative and resources for the betterment of 
conditions. 


What has been said points inevitably to the need of an organisa 

tion for intensive rural work which would reach every farmer and 

assist in the coordinated development of rural life as a whole-similar 

in conception to tlie ‘extension’ or ‘advisory’ services in the U.S.A., 

U.K., and elsewhere. For such an organisation, the taluk or tehsil- 

the lowest administrative unit above a village-usually consisting of 

100 to 120 villages, would be a convenient unit. Below it there 
would be— 

(i) A group o£ villages. 5 to 10 in iiumbei with a population 
ranging from 5 to 8 thousands. 

(ii) The village itself. 

The taluk would be a development block. It tvill be in charge of 
a Development Officer or “Extension Officer’’ who will be the revenue 
divisional officer. This officer will be relieved of his other duties 

OffiLr’^^wni appomted for the purpose. The “Extension 

animal husbandry, cooperation and eng,„eering-,he las. oL to deal 
with minor irrigation worts, drainage and anti-erosion measures etc. 

Condensed from the G.M.F. Enquiry Commitleo report. 
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This organisation will function as a team, constantly consulting one 
another and exchanging experience and will establish the closest con¬ 
tacts with agriculturists and be their friend and guide. 

Role of Village worker ond foluk orgonisotion 

At the village level there will be one worker for 5 to 10 villages 
who will be the point agent for all development activities and who 
will convey to the farmer the lessons of research, and to the experts 
the difficulties of the farmer, and arrange the supplies and services 
needed by the farmer, including rendering of first-aid in animal and 
plant diseases. 

The role of the village worker will be vital in rural develop¬ 
ment. As has been said, he will be the agent in the village of the 
development ‘teams' at the taluk or tehsil level and the guide and 
friend of the farmers—in daily contact with them and their problems 
advising them on improvements, arranging supplies of seeds, ferti¬ 
lizers, etc., and assisting them in every way. Persons who are to be 
village workers should be selected with great care. The primary 
qualifications should be experience of rural life and interes^t in it. 
Selected candidates should be trained for at least a year in elementary 
agriculture, animal husbandry, cooperation, etc. An important part 
of the training should be actual “extension work" in a group ol 
villages round the training institute and its farm and there should 
be emphasis on methods of approach to farmers—the human relations 
side of the work, which is all important. 

One of the most important duties of the “Extension Organisa¬ 
tion" will be, with the assistance of leaders in the area, to secure 
local cooperation, to stimulate local initiative, to promote com¬ 
munity activities and to see that the vast unutilised energy in villages 
is harnessed to works for the benefit of a part or whole of the 
community. The scope for this is almost unlimited. We give below 
examples of what we have in mind. Firstly, in regard to schemes of 
permanent improvements where there is a major irrigation project, 
the canal system in villages can be taken up for execution by the 
villagers on a cooperative basis. This will eliminate middlemens 
profits and bring into the cooperative movement large amounts of 
money which can be utilised for agricultural improvement. The 
same remarks apply to schemes of reclamation—contour-bunding etc., 
and minor irrigation projects. Also a system of voluntary labour 
for works useful to the community—village irrigation tanks, common 
drinking water wells, roads, village plantations, etc.,—can be usefully 
organised. Secondly, for raising standards of cultivation, local efforts 
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should be promoted in seed production, green manures, compost 
making, etc. This will ease supply problems besides ensuring purity 
of seeds etc. Thirdly, there are the numerous ways in which the 
cooperative movement can be developed to advantage—for providing 
short-term finance, for joint ownership of agricultural machinery 
and pumps, for lifting water, etc. ; joint ownership of storage accom¬ 
modation ; joint farming; Cooperative marketing etc. Fourthly, 
provision again can be made by cooperative methods for subsidiary 
occupations and cottage and small-scale industries. Fifthly, it is 
specially imj:)ortant to organise work among women as their coopera¬ 
tion in raising levels of life can be most valuable. Similarly, a 
healthy youth movement should be started in the ‘Txtension*’ area. 


It would be usefid at this stage to stress the great part tlie 
cooperative movement can and should play in improving rural life. 
I he cooperative principle, in its infinitely varying forms, is capal)lc 
of adaption for finding a solution to all problems of rural life. In 
fact, it is only in the cooperative princijde that such a solution can 
be found. The aim should, therefore, be to sec that there is ai 


least one multi-purpose society in every village or group of villages 
on which practically every agriculturist family is represented. This 
indeed should form the most important item in the programme of 
village level and other Avorkers. It is only through this that the 
villagers can improve their condition through their own ellbrts. 


We have referred to village leadership. While it is essential 
that the workers should know and be known to all families in their 
villages and plans for improvement should be discussed and settled 
as far as possible at meetings of farmers so that they may command 
the laigcst measure of support, it should be the aim to bring into 
existence for villages or groups of villages, leadership of the best 
quality. As Sir John Russell has pointed out, there is here a vicious 
circle. As villages are unattractive, young men who have ambition 
leave them for towns. “The result is an almost complete absence 
of the good farmers Avho are always the best instructors of their 


neighbours. We hope that with an intensive programme of rural 
development, more and more of such men will stay in the villages 
and assume their role of leaders but “the circle can be broken only 
when the village welfare movement becomes a vocation for India's 
young people and they realise the truth of Tagore's saying, ‘In the 
keeping of the village, lies the cradle of the race'.'' The extension 
staff and leaders can assist in bringing about this change. I here 
are also village institutions that can be set up where they do not 
exist. Panchayats can be established under laws in force in States. 
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And for every village or group of villages, according to conditions, 
there should be a multi-purpose cooperative society for providing 
credit and supplies and giving other assistance needed by farmers 
including marketing. Close working relations sliould also be estab¬ 
lished with schools which can become useful centres of social 
education. On the question whether village panchayats or manage¬ 
ment boards of multi-purpose societies should be recognised as agents 
lor implementation of development plans, opinion is divided. Some 
States favour the former and some the latter. There is also the 
Planning Commission's suggestion for Village Production Councils. 
Each area should decide this on its own special needs and conditions. 
But it is worth emphasising again that no solution can be found to 
the problem of rural betterment unless local cooperation is secured 
to the maximum possible extent and the support of the best leader¬ 
ship is enlisted. This is a human problem and tlie crux of the 
whole question is the method of approach to the villager. He should 
not have programme imposed on him. He should play an active 
part in the framing of tliem and should feel that they are his. A 
start should be made with needs most widely felt. Other programmes 
will come as confidence is won. Above all, programmes and methods 
should be different for different groups and they must always be 
kept flexible to suit conditions, as they change. 

At the taluk level the nucleus for unofficial leadership ^vi\l be 
furnished by the sub-district board where one exists. ^Vherc such 
a board does not exist, the members of the district board belonging 
to the area will constitute the nucleus. To these may be added mem¬ 
bers of Parliament and State legislatures in the areas and representa¬ 
tives of the cooperative movement. 

District organisation 

The District occupies a most important place in the adminis¬ 
trative organisation. Here again—the development activities should 
be unified under the Collector as Extension Officer assisted by 
the specialist officers. These should work as a team guiding 
and supervising the taluk extension staff. There will also be 
a supply organisation for the district. The non-official side 
Avill consist of a committee of the district board to which will be 
added such members of Parliament and State legislatures as woul 
be willing to work on this body in preference to the taluk organisa¬ 
tion, representatives of the cooperative movement, and others 

interested in social work. 
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Organisation at Stote Level 

At the State level, there should be a Cabinet Committee 
presided over by the Chief Minister and consisting of all the 
Ministers concerned with rural activities, to formulate co¬ 
ordinated policies. The Planning Commission has made a useful 
suggestion that every State should have a Development Commis¬ 
sioner in charge of the entire programme of rural work. A 
non-official Board of members of State legislatures specially 
selected for their interest in rural problems, representatives of the 
cooperative movement and prominent non-official rural workers, 
may be set up to secure public cooperation. The Chief Minister 
will be the Chairman of the Board and the other Cabinet Ministers 
concerned will be members. The Development Commissioner will 
be the Secretary. 


Advisory Council at the Centre 

.\t the Centre, there should be an All-India Council of 
Rural Welfare which should meet twice a year, receive reports 
on the progress made in different States in their Village Develop¬ 
ment Programmes, discuss problems relating to rural welfare 
and the working of the extension services and advise Covernment 
on questions relating to village development and welfare. The 
Council should include representatives of the Central Ministries 
concerned, of some of the State Governments and of the Parliament 
and also selected non-officials tvith special experience or qualifications. 


No rigidity of structure 

What we have said above about non-official organisations at 

different levels should be regarded as illustrative and each 

State should decide the best means of mobilising such leadership 

ns is available and training new leaders. As work proceeds we 

expect that the structure and functions of district and std>district 

boards will change; it may be found useful to extend their 

activities so as to cover all aspects of rural life. To begin with 

however, the arrangements should be rigid. Thev shot.kl be 

elastic and changes should he made in them as experience shotes 
them to ])e necessar\\ 


Evaluation of results 

bvalnation of methods of approach and of results is essential 
to the success of the whole movement. An organisation for 
this purpose should he set up bv the .State governments 
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which would work in close liaison with the Central Organisa¬ 
tion and in conformity with the methods suggested by it. It should 
be directly under the State Development Commissioner, so that the 
assessments might be made on a uniform basis. In connection with 
community projects, such an organisation is now being brought 
into existence lor a period of three years, the cost of which is to be 
borne by the Ford Foundation and the Technical Cooperation 
Admiration jointly. The States expect to take these over after 

the three year period and can expand them for future needs. The 
corps of trained personnel available will be found very useful. It 
would be useful, in our view, to associate Universities and 
Research Institutes in the work of valuation. 

Extension Organisation for the whole country 

Our recommendation is that the “Extension” organisation 
we have described above should be spread all over the country 
within the shortest practicable time, not exceeding ten years, 

as this is the best way in which India as a Welfare State can 
attempt a solution of the tremendously difficult problem of 

raising the level of rural life. For this, training of staffs is 

the first requisite. In most States, the existing facilities for 
training graduate staffs are adequate and these are available in 
sufficient numbers. The courses of training have, however, to be 
made more practical and there should be much more time given 
to actual work on farms and in “Extension” areas. The position 
in regard to village level workers is, however, different ; in no State 
are these available in the numbers that will be necessary under our 
proposals. States should be requested to review their needs and 
establish training courses in existing or new institutions for the 
training of such workers. 


THE FIRST PLAN AND 
RURAL EXTENSION 


Community Development is the method and rural extension the 
agency through which the Five Year Plan seeks to initiate a process 
of transforming the social and economic life of the villages. The 
plan provides Rs. 90 croie for community projects and proposes that 
over a period of about ten years a network of extension workers 
should be spread throughout the country. It is intended in this 
chapter to indicate briefly the significance of these programmes and 
their place in national reconstruction. 

During the past thirty years various attempts at rural develop¬ 
ment work were made by different departments in the States ; but 
these efforts were to a great extent unco-ordinated and there was no 
comprehensive approach to village life as a whole. A study of 
these sporadic efforts at rural development leads to certain broad 
conclusions. In the first place, when a number of different depart¬ 
ments of the Government approach the villager, each from the 
aspect of its own work, the effect on his mind is apt to be confusing. 
Flis life is not divided into compartments as the activities ot the 
Government tend to be. The approach to the villager has, there¬ 
fore, to be made not through a multiplicity of departmental officials 
but through an agent common at least to the principal departments 
engaged in rural work, whom it is now customary to describe as 
the village level worker. Secondly, the principal responsibility for 
improving their condition must rest with the villagers themselves. 
Unless they feel that a programme is theirs and value it is a practical 
contribution to their own welfare, no substantial or lasting results 
will be gained. It is no use trying to force improvements down their 
throats. Similarly the programmes which depend largely on financial 
assistance from the Government without any element of self-help 
on the part of the villagers are short-lived. The aim has to be to 
create in the rural population a desire for a higher standard of 
living—a will to live better. 

These lessons from the experience of the past have been brought 
together in the conception and concrete formulation of the com¬ 
munity development programme, which was launched during 1952. 
The concept is not an entirely new one, but progress has been 

Condensed from the First Five Year Plan. 
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hampered in the past by insufficiency of funds. Each of the 55 
Community Projects now functioning all over the country comprises 
nearly 300 villages with a total area of about 450 to 500 square miles, 
a cultivated area of about 1,50,000 acres and a population of about 
2,00,000. A project area is divided into three Development Blocks, 
each consisting of about 100 villages and a population of 60,000 
to 70,000. The Development Block is in turn divided into groups 
of five villages, each under the control of a village level worker. 

The main fields of activity in the community projects are agTt' 
culture and related matters, communications, education, health, 
supplementary employment, housing, training and social welfare. 
The agricultural programme includes reclamation of available vh'gin 
and waste land, provision of water for agriculture through minor 
irrigation works, the intention being that at least half the land 
under cultivation should be provided ivith iiTigation facilities, the 
promotion of improved techniques of cultivation and the use of 
improved seed, fertilizers and natural manures, and the improve¬ 
ment of livestock by establishing a few key villages for breeding 
pedigree stock. For carrying out this programme there will be one 
agricultural extension worker for every five villages. In addition 
to his other functions, it will be his duty to encourage the growth 
of healthy cooperative movement. The aim will be to see that there 

is at least one multi-purpose society in every village or groups of 
villages. 

The road programme will be designed to link up every village 

in the project area with a main road maintained by the State or other 

public agencies. These feeder roads will be built with the voluntary 
labour of the villagers. 

As regards education, there will be expansion and improvement 
of primary and secondary education. Vocational and technical 
training will be emphasised in all stages of the programme and 
facilities provided for imparting improved techniques to artisans 
and technicians, both in the urban and rural areas. 

The health organisation will consist of three primary health 
units in each Development Block, and a secondary health unit 
consisting of a hospital and a mobile dispensary at the headquarters 
of the project area. The main objective will be to improve environ¬ 
mental hygiene by protection of the water supply, proper disposal 
of human and animal wastes and control of epidemic disease. The 
villagers will also be trained in improved building techniques. In 
the congested villages, it may be necessary to develop new housing 
sites, open village playgrounds and provide assistance in the supply 
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of building materials. As far as possible, gainful employment -will 
be provided for the unemployed and the under-employed in the 
rural areas by developing cottage and small-scale industries. 

,For each project there will be a Project Executive Officer who will 
have a staff of about 125 supervisors and village level workers. This 
staff and other personnel for the community development pro¬ 
grammes are to be trained in 30* centres set up with the assistance of 


the Ford Foundation of America, each capable of accommodating 
70 trainees. In addition, the agricultural extension workers in the 
project areas will train the cultivators and the panches and village 
leaders. Since the active participation of the people not only in the 
actual execution of the projects but also in their planning is the 
very essence of the whole programme, there will be a Project Advisory 
Committee, representative of all the non-official elements within the 
project area, to assist the Project Officer. The Villagers’ participa¬ 
tion in the execution of the programme will also be secured through 
the voluntary organisation known as the Bharat Sevak Samaj. 

Since the programme will include some major items of work, 
which would normally have to be executed through Government 
agencies at considerable cost, it is intended that a qualifying scale of 
voluntary contribution either in the form of money or labour from 
the local population should be laid down as a condition precedent 
to any major programme being undertaken in a project area. 

The estimated expenditure on a basic type of rural community 
project is Rs. 65 lakh over a period of three years. Of this amount, 
Rs. 58.47 lakh will be rupee expenditure and the rest dollar ex¬ 
penditure. The estimated cost of a composite type of project i.e., 
one with an urban unit, which it is intended to provide in a few 
projects, is Rs. Ill lakh. The Central Government will bear about 
75 per cent of the non-recurring expenditure and 50 per cent of 
the annual recurring expenditure and will also provide loans for 
self-financing schemes. The rest of the expenditure will be borne by 
the States, which will also be expected to assume responsibility for all 
expenses after the third year. 

The community development programme is bound up with and 
in part supported by several of the projects under the Indo-American 
Technical Cooperation Programme. Under the latter, India will be 
receiving assistance in regard to tube-wells, fertilizers, iron and steel 
for agricultural implements and the training of village level workers 
and project supervisors. The needs of the project areas in these 
matters will be met from this source. 



* This number has now increased to 44. 
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A systematic evaluation of the methods and results of the com- 
munity development programme will make a significant contribution 
by indicating those methods which are proving effective, and those 
which are not ; and furnishing an insight into the impact of the 
community development programme upon the economy and culture 
of India. Such evaluation work is being undertaken by an indepen¬ 
dent unit under the Planning Commission. 

The Grow More Food Enquiry Committee proposed the estab¬ 
lishment of a national extension organisation which could reach every 
farmer and assist in the development of rural life as a whole. The 
programme suggested by the Committee, for which provision has 
been made in the Plan, contemplated that the Central Government 
should help the State Governments in establishing extension services 
so as to cover the whole country within about ten years. During 
the period of the Plan, nearly 1,20,000 villages, that is, nearly 
one-fourth of the rural population, will be brought within the scope 
of the extension service. The Central and State Governments will 
frame detailed programmes for re-organising the existing services 
and improving the existing methods of recruitment and training. 
The establishment of this extension organisation will give a 
powerful momentum to all rural work and in particular to the 
programme for increased agricultural production. 


The training of extension workers requires the closest attention 
and must be related to the services that they will have to perform. 
They have to understand rural problems and the psychology of the 
farmer and offer solutions to his various difficulties. They have 
also to discover village leadership and stimulate it into action. 
Their success will depend on the extent to which they gain tlie 
confidence of the farmers. In order to develop the true approach 
to extension work, much might be gained if all extension workers, 
whether graduates or field level w’orkers, start at the field level and 


only those who prove their worth receive promotion to higher 
positions. 


The confidence of the villager is gained with difficulties and 
lost easily. It is, therefore, of vital importance that the initial start 
be made with items whose usefulness to the cultivator in increasing 
agricultural production has been well established. It is only after 
sufficient confidence is gained that comparatively untried measures 
can be put forward, and even these should be in the way of 
experiments until the people have found the answer for themselves. 
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Finally, extension workers have to be supported effectively by 
research workers to whom they can bring their problems and whose 
results they can cany to the people. Special arrangements are, 
therefore, needed to ensure the closest cooperation between extension 
and research. 


EVOLUTION OF COMMUNITY 

DEVELOPMENT 

India IS tlie land of villages, with more than 80 per cent of its 
population living in rural areas. In spite of this hardly any attempt 
had been made for developing rural India. Moreover, there was a 
continuous flow of leadership from the villages to towns which 
offered more amenities of life and facilities for education. The 
result in short was that villages w^ere neglected, whereas towns 
flourished at the cost of village economy. 

Government officials, who interested themselves in rural deve¬ 
lopment, were regarded as faddists, and were permitted to function 
only within certain limits. One of such unusual persons among 
the officials was Mr. F. L. Brayne, -who started an experiment of 
rural development work on a fairly extensive scale in Gurgaon 
district where he Avas posted as Deputy Commissioner in 1928. He 
overcame tire difficulty of finance by utilising District Board funds 
for the purposes of his programme. Considerable enthusiasm was 
raised, and many improvements were introduced in the villages of 
Gurgaon. The main emphasis rvas on manure pits, ventilators, 
improved agricultural implements, and education of rvomcn. 
However, the weakness 'of the programme lay in the fact that the 
initiative came entirely from the top, and people's active participa¬ 
tion was not secured. As a result, most of the rvork came to a stand¬ 
still after the transfer of Mr. Brayne from Gurgaon. However, his 
achievement lies in the fact that he brought the village problem 
into prominence, and set people thinking. 

On the people's side Mahatma Gandhi took the initiative. 
Besides taking the message of freedom to the villagers in their homes, 
Mahatma Gandhi devoted attention to the social and economic 
problems of the village. He also interested himself in the revival 
of cottage industries, having realised that the spare time of the 
villagers must be usefully spent. It Avas on this account that he 
laid so much emphasis on cottage spinning Avith the aid of charkha, 
and wearing of hand-spun cloth. On the social side he realised that 
caste system, which had relegated permanently a section of the 
community to a type of work unAvorthy of human dignity was in 


Condensed from the publication entitled ‘National Extension Service and 
Community Projects in the Punjab’ by Shri M. S. Randhawa. 
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need o£ radical change. In ashrams which are named after him, 
stress was laid on practical abolition of caste of encouraging inter¬ 
dining and working together. Thus tanning of leather in these 
ashrams was done by Brahmins and Rajputs along with Chamars. 

Rural Development in U.P. 

Under the guidance of the then Development Minister, 
Dr. K. N. Katju, an ambitious progiamme of rural development was 
launched in U.P. from 1937 to 1939. Mr. M. D. Chaturvedi, Rural 
Development Officer, in collaboration with Mr, M. S. Randhawa, 
initiated a number of new experiments. The institution known as 
Panchayat Ghar was evolved, and the concept of a new organisation, 
which has now fructified in Community Projects and National 
Extension Scheme, was also outlined. It was for the first time 
realised that excessive departmentalisation and overlapping in 
Departments, which dealt wdth the villager and his problems, 
required attention. It was felt that to deal with the simple needs 
of the villager there ^vas need of a co-ordinated approach and effort, 
and that instead of having too many officials at the village level 
there should be a single friend, philosopher, and guide who could 
<leal with his problems on the sj)ot, and offer simple practical solu- 
*ions. It was thus that the concept of the Village Level Worker— 
(:Fiam vSevak—came into being. The need of co-ordination in the 
administrative machinery at various levels was felt, and it was 
l^roposed that the District Officer as District Development Officer 
should bring it about at district level, and the Development Com¬ 
missioner .it the State level. 

Community Project Programme 

On account of the partition of India eight million persons 
migrated from Pakistan. Consequently from the last quarter of 
1947 to 1951 Government of India had to face the immense problem 
of rehabilitating these refugees. By 1951 the problems of rehabili¬ 
tation of refugees was largely solved at least in Northern India. 
Government of India could now pay attention to the problems 
of the villages. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 
following in the footsteps of Mahatma Gandhi, turned to the villages 
in July, 1952, in a new effort to galvanise the national economy This 
IS a landmark in the history of India, as it was for the first time that 
Government showed determination to tackle the rural problem in 
all Its aspects undaunted by its magnitude. For the first time the 
village became important, and the villager acquired self-respect. 
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I he lime-light o£ the press and publicity was switched on to the 
village, and the villager so far despised and neglected, suddenly 
became the object of regard and sympathy. Officials and public men 
from the middle classes felt honoured in working with the villagers 
in building their roads and cleaning their streets. 

In 1951 the most pressing problem was that of food shortages. 
These were due to the fact that apart from droughts, areas with 
surplus agricultural production had gone over to Pakistan as a 
result of the partition. Purchases of food-grains from abroad were 
straining the resources of India, which were needed badly for 
internal economic development. The experiments in ‘‘Extension” 
which had been carried on at Etawah in U.P. under the guidance 
of Mr. Albert Mayer showed that the problem of agricultural exten¬ 
sion could be handled in an organised manner on a large scale. 
With the financial aid provided by the Ford Foundation, 15 pilot 
projects were launched. *34 Training Centres for training mulli- 
purj^osc village extension workers w'cre set up. The Community 
Project Blocks came into being in 1952. 

The Community Development Programme has been described 
as ‘‘aided self-helj> programme”. The State and the people have 
become partners in a gigantic common enterprise for transforming 
the rural area, and for liquidating a vast rural slum, the inheritance 
of centuries of inertia. While the State provides p^rt of the finance, 
and technical know-how, the people provide land, money and labour. 

A number of minor projects in villages, which w'ere held up due 
to lack of finance, are now making headway on account of the 
financial aid provided by the Government. The success of the pro- 
gramme is judged by the response it evokes among the villagers, 
and the extent to which the people participate in the project work. 

Its principal objective is to transform the social and economic life 
of the villages. 

Multi-purpose Progromme 

It is a multi-purpose programme, touching rural life in all its 
aspects, economic, social, and cultural. Rural life is an organic 
whole, and no improvement in any sector is possible unless an 
attack is made on all sectors simultaneously. While facilities are 
provided to the farmers for growing improved crops, for rearing 
better cattle and poultry, and for improving cottage industries, 
attention is also paid to environmental hygiene. The village must 


♦ This number has now increased to 44. 
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have paved streets, pucca drains, parapetted wells equipped 
with soakage pits, and suitable latrines and urinals, so that the 
villagers live in clean and healthy environment. 1 he problems ol 
diet is important. The farmer's diet must be nutritious as well as 
balanced wdth adequate quantities of protective foods, such as milk 
eggs, fruit, and vegetables. All these improvements would be 
possible only if the farmer raises more income from the land by 
reclaiming waste land, by developing means of irrigation, by sinking 
wells and tubewells where they are possible, by adopting the use 
of fertilizers and improved seed, by sowing seed in rows, by the 
cultivation of fruits and vegetables, and by adopting poultry farming 
and animal husbandry as side lines. In short, it is ‘Mixed Farming' 
which is suggested as the ideal. Fhe main items of the programme 
are : Agriculture and allied activities. Communication, Education, 
Health, Training, Employment, Housing and Social Welfare. 

Although the main emphasis in the programme is on agricul¬ 
ture, attention is also paid to rural development, as without educat¬ 
ing the villagers no programme of develojjmciu can be usefully 
implemented. Woman runs the home, and if she is illiterate pro¬ 
gressive ideas cannot spread. Flence, women's education occupies 
an important place in Community Development. 


Material and spiritual development must go side by side. 
Mere material progress with clean houses and streets will not spell 
progress. Ultimately it is the spirit of man which counts. 
Enthusiasm must be raised by propaganda. Fhe cultural heritage 
of the people in the shape of folk-art folk-songs, and folk-dances 
must be revived. This aspect of rural life is dealt with under 


Social Education in the Community Development Scheme. The 
ultimate ideal is to awaken the urge for better living and for a 
fuller and richer life among the villagers. As Mr. S. K. Dey says : 
“The motto of Community Projects is ‘Destination Man'. The 


project will succeed to the extent it can approach this target. It 

will fail to the extent it leaves “Man" behind and attempts to push 

things alone to the fore, Man comes into being through joy and 

love. Man grows to his stature through the sweat of his muscles, 

man reaches his cosummation through realisation-physical, mental 
and spiritual." 


The objective of Community Development is not to dig a pond 
which would ultimately stagnate, but to expose the springs of life’ 
so that there is a perennial flow of pure and sparking water and a 
cycle of activity gets started and the vicious circle of poverty and 
unemployment is ended. The programme seeks to create order out 
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of confusion, and evolve a harmonious unit out of the rural popula¬ 
tion whose energies should be harnessed in performing tasks which 
they can easily achieve without any cost. ♦ 

Harmonising Hie country and Hie Towns 

The ultimate aim of rural development schemes, which are 
launched under the Community Projects, is to narrow the gap 
between the town and the country. The ideal is to urbanise the 
rural areas, and to ruralise the urban areas. While the amenities 
which modern science has developed in the form of metalled roads, 
electricity, schools, and hospitals which have so far been the mono¬ 
poly of the town dwellers, should be provided to the residents of 
villages also the townsmen who live in masonry houses and in an 
atmosphere laden with smoke, should also be brought in touch with 
nature by decongestion of the residential areas, and converting them 
into parks. The garden-city concept under which parks, open 
spaces, and gardens are provided in the towns, is based on this ideal. 
With the extension of electrification in the rural area rnany difficult 
agricultural operations, such as drawing water from wells, cutting 
fodder, crushing sugar cane, and rolling cotton, would be rendered 
easy. Apart from these, electricity will bring civilisation to the 
villages ; the villagers will be able to make use of their leisure time ; 
reading habit and knitting and sewing among women would become 
moie common. The amenities and comforts, which electrification 
jjrovides, would make life in the villages more comfortable, and 
ultimately the villager will be better off, for while he would be 
enjoying the comforts of the to^vn, he would detain nature around 
him. He will be living in suxroundings Avhich are free from filtli. 
congestion, and noise, while he xvill be in touch with the 

world and civilised areas with the aid of the metalled road and 

^ • • 

the radio and the newspaper. It is by extending the amenities 
which modern science has provided that the town and country 
would be harmonised ; towns would no longer look like warts on 
the face of the mother earth, and villages would also no longer 

remain in pristine squalor. 



PLANNING AT THE VILLAGE LEVEL 


Many of the development programmes now in progress are 
focussed on rural life. The village is by far the best touch-stone 
of their practical effects and value. Whether their aim is to increase 
agricultural production, develop large industries or small, improve 
transport or provide better credit facilities, directly in some cases 
and indirectly in others, their success or failure will be reflected 
in changes in the village. 

Are the village people selling large quantities in the market ? 
Are they eating better ? Are they using their spare time to greater 
advantage than before or have they less time on hand than they 
used to ? Is there more work for the landless labourer and the 
artisan ? Are tillers getting a fairer deal ? Questions such as these 
need to be pressed with pertinacity in terms of local village develop¬ 
ment programmes. They will not be easy to answer, but the problems 
on which they touch are big and difiicult, and often in the zest of 
the effort which engages us, we may be tempted to overlook the basic 
challenges of village planning. 

During recent years, the expression 'community projects’ has 
passed into common use. The projects have drawn much popular 
enthusiasm and effort ; they have become living centres of much new 
activity on the part of the people, no less than on the part of the 
public officials. It may, however, be asked which is the 
‘community’ they serve ? 

The population of a hundred villages or of three hundred, or 
of a district, constitutes a ‘community’ only in a broad extended 
sense. In our conditions, the term ‘community’ will apply more 
specially to the group of families who belong to the social unit 
called the village. A community project is, therefore, best thought 
of as a programme for the development in a co-ordinated and planned 
way of all the individual village communities comprised in it. 

The manner in which village planning and national planning 
are interwoven into one another may well be the most important 
single factor in all planned development. The Planning Commis¬ 
sion had this consideration in mind in formulating several of its 
proposals. These deserve to be restated because hitherto in carry¬ 
ing out the Plan they have not received enough thought. Failure 


\rli<le hy Sliii Tirlok Sinpli, I.C.S., Joint Secretary. Planninjr Commission. 
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to implement them may not affect the targets of the present Plan, 
but the extent to which they are translated into action will have 
much bearing on the character of the Second Five Year Plan and 
the prospects of an expanding rural economy, whose programmes 
and policies are closely integrated with those of the industrial 
economy. 

If, during the period of the First Plan, a sound base is to be 
built up for rapid development in the future, then a great deal 
of urgency must be attached to the creation at the village level of 
institutional and other arrangements which will support an enduring 
and growing structure of national planning. 

With the inauguration of community projects and the National 
Extension Service, about 47,000 villages are already served by village 
level workers. During the present Plan, the number of villages 
which will come within the scope of the movement is expected to 
increase to 1,20,000 the entire country being covered in the space 
of perhaps seven to ten years. 

There is, however, considerable weakness in the organisation 
available in the village. The approach to rural problems is better 
organised from the side of the administration, but in relation to the 
village community it is still frequently based on ad hoc and shifting 
arrangements, which primarily seek out leading individuals in each 
village. 

It was pointed out in the Plan that there should be an organisa¬ 
tion representing the village community as a whole through which 
the village can secure the necessary leadership and initiative m 
tackling its problems and in j>lanning various aspects of its social 
and economic life. 

The village Panchayat is such an organisation, but its functions 
are at present restricted in the main to civic duties. Even these 
duties would be better performed if they were associated with an 
active process of development in which the village Panchayat is 
itself given an effective part'. 

The Planning Commission conceived of the village Panchayat 

assuming responsibility for such functions as :— 

(1) Framing programmes of production for the village ; 

(2) Framing budgets of requirements for supplies and finance 

needed for carrying out the programmes ; 

(3) Acting as the channel through which, increasingly* 
governments' assistance, other than assistance which is 
given through agencies like cooperatives, reaches the 

village ; 
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Securing inininiuin staiularcls ol cultivation to be obscr\etl 
in the village with a view to increasing production ; 


(5) Bringing ^vaste land under cidti\ation ; 

(6) Arranging for the cultivation of land not cultivated or 
managed by the owners ; 

(7) Organising voluntary labour for connnunity works ; 

(8) Making arrangements for cooperative management of land 
and other resources in the village according to the terms 
of the prevailing land management legislation ; and 


(9) Assisting in the implementation ol land reform 
in the village. 


measui C'i 


For many years, in work done in rural areas, insulRcieni 
emphasis has been given to the growth of community rcsj)onsibility 
for meeting common needs, for developing local resources and iov 
providing work and livelihood to all irrespective of caste status or 
property. 


As subservient sections of the village community have become 
more conscious of their situation, socially the village has become a 
more heterogenous unit in which individual incentives and interests 
have tended to displace collective incentive and interests. By a 
series of vigorous measures, this process has to be reserved anti the 
village community enabled to act as a positive, aggressive force for 
development. 


An agency for village development drawing strength from the 
people and working in the interest of the community as a whole 
could undertake several important functions of village planning. 
There \vi!I always be room and need for the best contribution 
individual farmers can make, but larger results could be secuietl 
if the village panchayat made itself responsible for the agricultural 
programmes of the village. 

Every self-cultivating family could have its programme of work 
which would include tasks which it will carry out on its own and 
those which are to be undertaken in coojjeration with others. 

trom a broader aspect, the management of the entire land of 
the village is a matter of common concern. T he village panchayat 
should have in its own hands the responsibility for managing the 
cultivation and development of at least those lands in the village 
which ate either not cultivated or which belong to owners who are 
unable themselves to cultivate. 
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This will enable the village panchayat to provide work to 
numerous landless labourers and tenant cultivators. Such arrange¬ 
ments have to be viewed as a first step to further stages of develop¬ 
ment in which the entire area of a village comes within a scheme 
of cooperative management. 

A cooperatively managed village can secure capital and technical 
assistance from various sources and, as an element in a wider plan 
of development, can provide much more varied and adequate em¬ 
ployment than can be envisaged under existing conditions. 

For a long time it has been common to speak of the diversifica¬ 
tion of rural economic life, but what has been achieved in this 
direction is relatively small. 

Some individual families may be able to develop more than 
one source of income, but any really large-scale effort to create new 
forms of work and new sources of income in the village will require 
an effective village agency working on the basis of a substantial area 
of land and concerned with the welfare of the entire community. 
The effort to develop village industries—a field in which much lost 
ground has to be regained—may prove vain, irrespective of the sums 
invested in it, unless these industries are organised as an essential 
aspect of planning for the use of village manpower and for meeting 
the needs of the village community. 

This is not to suggest that every village has to be a self-sufficient 
unit, but that, as i>ait of planning for larger areas, every village 
should in time have a comprehensive plan for the use of its man¬ 
power and the development of its land and other resources. 

Another aspects of the use of village man-power is the organisa¬ 
tion of labour cooperatives, which can undertake on contract and 
Otherwise, local schemes such as road works, irrigation canals, soi 
conservation, etc. Community action brings new possibilities into 
view not only in spheres such as agricultural planning, land reform, 
village industries and use of man power but also in the field of socia 

sei'vices. 

Prosperous and well-organised villages could assume a much 
greater measure of responsibility for the village school, for first ai . 
for help to the needy and for developing the cultural life of t e 

people. 

These are a few of the suggestions which are made in the Plan 

for building up the village community as a major ° 

social and economic development. The manner m which Ian 
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now distributed and managed and increasing numbers eke out a bare 
existence cannot but make living in the village a narrow, stunted 

affair. 

It is easy to visualize how much could be achieved if the village 
community could function and grow as a cooperative undertaking, 
in which land and other resources are developed in the service of 
the community' as a whole. The old village order has broken down 
in so many ways and land reform and other changes are making it 
much less tenable than it was. But, if we know our goal, through 
community development and planning at the village level, organised 
as a base for planning on a large scale, the achievement of a new 
synthesis in rural life is a task that can be accomplished. 
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I he backbone of the whole programme of intensive rural 
development envisaged under the First and Second Five Year Plans 
of the Government of India is the village worker. As the strategic 
and vital link between all the rest of the development programme 
organisation and the village people, he is the solid nucleus around 
which the whole extension programme is built. The task of train¬ 
ing these village workers, which is vested in the Directorate of 
Extension and Training, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, is, 
therefore, one of almost frightening responsibility—but also a 
stimulating challenge. For how well ('^ram Sex>ahs succeed in their 
careers depends to a marked extent upon the training which they 
have received. 

The history of the training institutions working under the 
guidance of the Directorate of Extension and T raining is well-known. 
It was in 1952 that five Extension Training Centres were established 
It Mandya (Mysore), SindeAvahi (M.P.), Rurdwan (^V^R.), Rakshi-ka- 
talab (LJ.P.) and Anand (Rombay). In October of that year the 
CoiTimunity Projects Programme envisaged the establishment of 
1,2CX) blocks, which needed 12,000 trained extension workers at the 
Village Level, in addition to the various supervisory personnel at 
the Rlock Level. To meet this urgent need the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture immediately took in hand the establishment of 
29 more Extension Training Centres, in cooperation wdth the State 
Governments. 

Present Position 

Today, there are 43 Extension Training Centres in the country 
and 54 Basic Agricultural Schools for pre-extension training where 
carefully selected young men arc undergoing an exacting programme 
of training for the service of the rural people in all spheres, viz.. 
Agriculture, Health, Education, Rural Industries, Cooperation, 
Rural Organisations, etc. 

In addition a comprehensive programme of Home Science 
Extension Training has also been taken in hand. When the 
National Extension Service was inaugurated in the country on 

Shri M. S. Randhawa, Additional Socrelary, Ministry of Agricullure, 

and Vice-President, Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 
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October 2, 1953 there was no attempt at introducing a piogramme 
for women and girls in the villages. I'his was due to the fact that 
the obstacles in developing a Home Science Programme in India 
seemed to be formidalile. Not only was there an acute lack o 
trained women workers for implementing this programme, but the 
conservative outlook of the people, the resistance to change in the 
social and cultural patterns of their lives, the difhculty of reaching 
the villages, the poverty and illiteracy of the village lolk, and the 
difficulties experienced by women workers living and working in 
villages seemed to present insurmountable difficulties. 


Home Science Programme 

Nevertheless, it was soon realised that unless the women of 
the village were carried along, the whole Extension Programme was 
not likely to achieve any great success. During the year 1952-53, 
these value feelings took a concrete shape. The Development 
Commissioners and Project Officers in the various States pointed out 
that their efforts at village improvement, such as bettering environ¬ 
mental hygiene, food, kitchen gardening, latrines, compost pits, 
etc., could not jirogrcss because women failed to understand the 
objectives. Thus a national piogramme for rural women in Home 
Science was found necessary and for training the Gyam Scnilias for 
this purpose, a National Home Science Training Programme was 
evolved. At present 27 Home Science Wings have been sanctioned 
to be established in the various States, each with one Chief Instruc¬ 


tress and two .-Assistant instructresses. 

The demand for the Second Five Year Plan is for 58,000 Grn>n 
Sevaks. To fulfil this need, an additional 18 Extension Training 
Centres and 41 Basic .Agricultural Schools will have to be established 
during the Second Five Year Plan period. The number of Home 
Science Wings will also have to be increased. 


Meaning of Extension 

AVhen Extension Training was originally started, there was a 
good deal of confusion about what ‘Extension’ really meant. Even 
the administrators and the workers in the field were not cjuite clear 
about its conception and imjDlications. In the popular imagination 
‘.-Agricidtural Extension’ simply meant the sale of seed, fertilisers, 
pumps anti ploughs and lectures and directives inculcating the use 
of improved practices. It was, therefore, assumed by many that 
there was nothing very new in' ‘Extension’ as work of this nature 
had been carried on in India for a number of years. 
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The conception of an all-round development of the community 
through activities carried on in various spheres such as Health, 
Sanitation, Education, etc., in addition to Agriculture, through multi¬ 
purpose workers was still more difficult to appreciate. 

The word ‘Extension' is used widely and rather loosely today 
to cover all types of social developmental work in the rural areas. 
But if the so-called ‘Extension’ as it was practised in the past was 
good enough for the re-orientation and development of the people, 
it is strange, indeed, that the yields per acre had remained as low 
as they were and the progress of the people in the rural areas had 
been almost negligible. 

It is essential, therefore, that we should appreciate the real 

meaning and conception of ‘Extension’. ‘Extension’ as a specialised 

system, was evolved in the United States of America, as early as 

1912, as an out-of-school method of education for the people. That 

growing country, in her endeavour to come to the forefront, as 

speedily as possible, as one of the leading nations, realised that 

education for all must go hand in hand with increased income 

through efficient production, thus ensuring an improved standard of 
living. 

Ouf of School Educotion 

How could this be achieved in the shortest possible time ? Was 
it possible to establish schools for vocational training as well as for 
training in the humanities in every parish and village in the country ? 
Even if that could be done, would those schools be able to handle 
the education of the adults and, last but not the least, would such 
class-room lectures and routine institutional training succeed in 
imparting practical skills in the various occupations in the shortest 
possible time ? The answer was in the negative in every case and 
the solution was to introduce a system of out-of-school education 
where adults and youth would be enthused to learn by practising 
the improved skills in their own professions and motivated to en¬ 
deavour for a better way of life in every respect through knowledge 
and work. 

‘Extension’, therefore, is fundamentally a system of out-of-school 
education for adults and youths alike. It is a system, where people 
are motivated through a proper approach to help themselves by 
applying science in their daily lives, in farming, home-making and 
community living. 

It is a system, where the Extension teacher trains his pupil to 
be a teacher to teach without a school and, where the trained 
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pupil in turn motivates the village people to accept the unproved 
practices for better living directly or through village leaders and 
local institutions. It is a system, where through personal contacts, 
meetings, method demonstrations, result demonstrations, audio-visual 
aids, etc., the people are educated and enthused even without 
regular class rooms and institutions regarding the adoption of im¬ 
proved scientific practices on their farms, and in their homes. It is 
a constant process of education and, is fundamentally an educational 
method where education is imparted without school-ioom lectures. 
The problem of various services for development or welfare is 
actually secondary, the fundamental point being how to approach 
people at all levels and standards correctly and motiviate them to 

learn and practise better ways of life. 

Heavy Responsibility 

Extension Training, therefore, is a heavy responsibility. Gram 
Sevak trainees come to our training institutions with little technical 
training in the various subjects in which they must develop com¬ 
petence if they are to help villagers in understanding and dealing 
with their many problems. Even less is there knowledge of and 
experience with ‘Extension ^lethods*, which must be adopted to 
stimulate villagers' interest and participation in development 
activities. 

By and large, it can be said that our training institutions have 
made a promising start in imparting training in this new sphere. 
The passing of the years brings its own testing difficulties to such 
an experiment. All the excitement of the launching has died away. 
The enthusiast must submit to the rigour of sustained effort. The 
idealism that inspired the championship of an idea must now be 
directed to its fulfilment in plain hard work. 

At this some stage too impetuous hopes are bound to have been 
disappointed. Critics who have stood aside for a while return to 
murmur the claim. “We told you so". Plain hard work wins little 
praise from those who have taken no part in it. Only results will 
tell. By this test alone, quite properly, must the Extension Training 
institutions now be judged. 

Training Problems 

The eve of the Second Five Year Plan shows the Extension 
Training institutions, scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, passing from the experimental stage and becoming 
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an integral and accepted part of our national life. Their contri¬ 
bution to the rural sector of our national economy has been of 
a high significance. The thousands of Gram Sevaks, whom they 
have trained, form a living proof of their achievements. 

The Extension Training Institutions may be settling into 
sustained work, but they hav^e no complacent belief that then achieve¬ 
ments and methods are already adequate. There are newer heights 
to scale. Training methods have to be constantly improved to meet 
the increasing challenge of the expanding Extension programme. 

In fact all the problems of Extension Training were recently 
discussed in detail at the third Conference of the Principals of 
Extension Training Centres and Superintendents of Basic Agricul¬ 
tural Schools held at Simla recently. This Conference has made 
elaborate recommendations regarding the organisation, curriculum 
and teaching techniques, as well as the equipment and facilities 
necessary to make the training programmes more effective. These 
recommendations arc receiving careful consideration and it is hoped 
that their implementation will go a long way in improving the 
effectiveness of the training programmes working under the guidance 
ot the Directorate of Extension and Training, Ministry of 
Agriculture. 



TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 

In the First Five Year Plan of the Government of India a 
programme of intensive rural development has been proposed as the 
only way in which it will be possible to secure lasting and substan¬ 
tial results in increased agricultural production in the country. 
Under this programme, every State is expected to bring in certain 
areas, one after another, under intensive development, while holding 
the rest of the State more thinly. Since additional production is 
the most urgent objective, the areas selected should have irrigation 
facilities or an assured natural rainfall so that the efforts of the 
Government and the people produce substantial results within a 
given time. In these selected areas, the programme of agricultural 
development has to be part of a wider programme covering every 
aspect of rural welfare and development. Pleasures for social 
education and improvement in the health of the population are 
vital to the success of an agricultural programme designed to lift 
the rural community to higher levels of organisation and to arouse 
enthusiasm for new knowledge leading to better ways of life. 

The agency for implementing the Plan for rural development 
is a countrywide National Extension Service consisting of multi¬ 
purpose village level workers each assigned to a number of villages 
in the areas selected for intensive development (development blocks) 
supported by group level workers at the headquarters of the block, 
who again are constantly advised and guided by the technical 
personnel of the various nation-building departments of the State. 
The responsibility of administering blocks is that of the project 
executive officers who work under the State Development Commis¬ 
sioner. The 100 villages (more or less according to the size of 
villages in the different parts of the country) and of these a maximum 
of 10 villages are assigned to village level worker. 

In brief, the Plan proposes the organisation of the National 
Extension Service in units of one or more development blocks so 
as to constitute a compact administrative charge under a sub- 
Divisional Officer or a Sub-Collector. Normally, the administrative 
unit under a Sub-Divisional Officer will comprise 300 villages. It 
is proposed that the National Extension Service be organised to 


Article I>y Shri S. C. Roy, Adncultural Extension Commissioner, \vhich appear 
ed in the October, 1955, issue of Kurukshetra. 
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cover about one-fourth of the country during the Plan period 
(1951-56). This would mean initiation of work in 1,200 Develop¬ 
ment Blocks, each consisting of 100 villages and covering a popula- 
tion of 60,000 people. 

The programme outlined above is vast and requires for its 
proper execution the services, in large numbers, of adequately 
trained village level workers who will be the ultimate link between 
the Government and the village people. The range of suitable 
human material from which the selection of village level workers 
or Gram Sevaks can be made is very narrow. We are now embark¬ 
ing on a new road leading to a new objective and everything will 
fail if a band of workers, who will implement the plan, are not very 
carefully selected and put through a planned course of training. 
A countrywide programme like the one outlined before, can only 
be undertaken with the help of suitable trained personnel, men 
who are animated by a spirit of service to the people and have 
dedicated themselves completely, and are, therefore, the proper mate¬ 
rial to form the nucleus around which the proposed National 
Extension Service can be built. The responsibility for the training 
of village level workers required for the Community Projects and 
National Extension Service Blocks is vested in the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture, Government of India, and that Ministry has been 
able to establish *34 Extension Training Centres in various States 
within the past 18 months (May 1952-October 1953). This was 
done in close cooperation with the States concerned, which w'ere 
invited to put up proposals on the basis of a model sent out from 
the Centre. The basic principle on which these Extension Training 
Centres work is that the States are wholly responsible for their proper 
functioning; the Centre liberally assists them financially and with 
such other technical and organisational help as may be needed fron) 
time to time. As many of these institutions have been functioning 
for some time, they have gained a great deal of experience on the 

problems and difficulties they had to face and the possible solutions 
to these. 

In April 1953, a conference of the Principals of all the Agricul¬ 
ture Extension Training Centres was called at Bhopal for the 
pooling of the experiences gained in different situations in different 
parts of the country, for analysing the various difficulties that had 
to be faced during and after the process of establishment of these 
Centres and in general, to consider carefully what steps should be 


• The number of the Extension Training Centres has now increased to 44. 
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taken to ensure that the country gets the best out of these Centres 
in future. It may be well to indicate here the fundamental principles 
on which National Extension work and the Community Development 
Projects stand. These are 

(i) Community Development is a people’s movement by 
which village people advance their standard of living. 
The staff, multi-purpose workers, group level workers and 
all others at different levels assist the people to improve 
their standard. 

(ii) The basic objectives are increasetl production and em¬ 
ployment in the areas selected for work. Experience in 
the field has shown that the villagers (most of whom are 
farmers) are engaged in various activities. They have 
to know something of agriculture, animal husbandry, 
fishery and horticulture to get the best out of their time- 
honoured profession of farming. If they are expected 
to be good citizens, they should also take active interest 
in other affairs like public health, social education and in 
the activities of their panchayats, through which they are 
to undertake works of use to the community. This multi¬ 
purpose nature of the villager’s profession is again limited 
in so far as agriculture is concerned by the great pecu¬ 
liarity of Indian agriculture, i.e., farming being limited 
by the annual rainfalj, which restricts the agricultural 
operations to only a part of the year, resulting in severe 
unemployment during the rest of the year. The villagers 
being multi-purpose men, it stands to reason that the 
ultimate agents of the Government who are to be their 
friends, guides and philosophers should, in their turn, 
be multi-purpose in their outlook. Hence the emphasis 
on the multi-purpose duties of the village level workers 
and the necessity of his being trained as a multi-purpose 
worker. 

(ill) Just because Community Development is a people’s move¬ 
ment, the villagers must feci that all the plans in the deve¬ 
lopment blocks are their own. It is, therefore, imperative 
that in making these plans there should be frank dis¬ 
cussion with them as to what they want, how soon they 
want it, and what are the priorities in the programme 
which they themselves prepare with the help of the 
village level workers. Every detail of the Plan must be 
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discussed with the people and it is the function of the 
project staff to assist them in the formulation of these 
plans, in the assignment of priorities and in producing at 
their door, supplies and services which will make the 
Plan itself fruitful. Having done all this, there should 
be a continual which as to why certain targets were not 
being achieved. Here again, the duty of the village level 
worker is to sit down with the people and with their help 
analyse the reasons for the delay in the achievement of 
targets. Only in this manner will the village folk to 
improve their condition. The village people must feel 
that their salvation is in their own hands and that every 
item on the programme has been planned by them and 
has their consent. When after a period of work the 
time for evaluation comes, the village people again 
should be able to say what the targets were, how they 
were set, how the achievement of the targets has pro¬ 
gressed and what were the reasons for delay in the 
achievement of certain items on the programme. 

(iv) As a fundamental feature of the objectives is the develop¬ 
ment of the Community, cooperation naturally assumes 
great importance in the Development Blocks. People 

should be made to feel that they will stand or fall 

together, that a plan is not perfect unless all of them 
cooperate in finalising it after discussions and it reflects 
the improvement, or the progress, or the g^iin of the 

community as a whole. The planners feel that the 

ultimate aim is that actively functioning village co¬ 
operatives should take over many of the functions which, 
in the beginning, will have to be performed in the blocks 
by Government agents. Therefore the propagation of 
ideas on cooperation and the development of progressive 
cooperative societies, multi-purpose in their outlook and 
status cannot be over emphasised. 

In brief, the philosophy of community development work in the 
National Extension Blocks is multi-purpose approach to the solution 
of the problems of village communities through multi-purpose co 
operative societies, with the help of multi-purpose village level 
workers who are the ultimate link in a countrywide National 
Extension Service. Increased production in all the spheres and 
increased employment are fundamental, while all the other features 
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in the objective are incidental to these fundamentals. The move¬ 
ment is a movement of the people in which extension workers and 
Government agents come in only lo help and assist. In the ultimate 
analysis, it is the people themselves who study their own require¬ 
ments, plan their own programmes, and with the help of Govern 
ment agents, achieve success in their plan and programmes through 
self-help and active cooperation among themselves. 

It is essential that the teachers of Extension Training Centres 
and the trainees should both thoroughly understand the basic prin¬ 
ciples of Community Development mentioned above. Extension 
worked over the world is based on certain fundamental conceptions 
and the teachers and the taught in our Training Centres should be 
inspired by these basic conceptions of extension philosophy. As 
has been said before, on the multi-purpose village level worker will 
largely depend the success of the programme of work in the National 
Extension Service Blocks. His initial equipment and training as 
also the knowledge and training of his teachers, therefore, constitute 
a subject of the greatest importance to-day. The village level 
worker should not work along narrow departmental lines, but should 
be able to work with people as one of them and inspire confidence 
in them and a desire to live better. He will, in fact, be more than 
an adviser because he will have to be a living example of how to 
help the villager to see for himself the various ways in which he 
can improve his own life and the condition of his environment. 
Let us, therefore, define some of the important aspects of extension 
training on which is based the whole pattern of education, both 
theoretical and practical, that is imparted in the existing Extension 
Training Centres. Let us also define the main objectives of training 
because only when these objectives are clear and both the trainees 
and the teachers fully understand them that the functions of these 
training institutions become purposeful. 

(a) Extension is education, and good extension workers must 
be good teachers. An Extension Organisation cannot certainly be 
created by legislation. It evolves its pattern by itself according to 
the genius of a people and is invariable built round good teachers 
I he extension worker does not believe in compulsion and being a 
good teacher he ptirsuades people to take up improvements only 
after they have seen for themselves and accepted what is good for 


(b) The village extension worker must be a multi-purpose agent, 
n other u^rds. his area of interest and concern should be as broad 
based as the interest and the needs of village people. In the past 
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the ultimate agents of the different nation-building departments 
used to approach the village farmer separately, each in his own way. 
This very often confused the farmer instead of helping him. The 
hisan is a multi-purpose man. His is a combination of an agrono¬ 
mist, a horticulturist, a botanist, an animal husbandry man, an 
agricultural engineer, an entomologist, a supervisor, a labourer and 
a financier. Those who are to be his teachers must also be given 
,ood training in all the different fields that are of primary concern 
to village people. The trainees must learn how to identify and be 
familiar with the basic village problems in agriculture, health, 
education, housing, etc., and they must also be rigidly trained in a 
minimum number of basic skills so that they can gain the confidence 
of the villagers, and help them to improve their programmes and 
solve their problems. 


(> 

& 


(c) It is a fundamental principle of extension work that the 
workers must conform their approaches to the culture of the people. 
In other words, the methods and techniques of approach should 
not be of an alien nature but should be such as are familiar to the 
culture and the tradition of the people in order to be readily 
acceptible to them. The worker to be successful and popular among 
village people must be trained to understand the emotions of these 
people, their traditions and customs and to approach them as a 
friend, to gain their confidence, to see their problems as they see 
them and to know the things they value and are willing to take 
pains to attain. The Extension Training Institutions, therefore, 
lay great stress on the basic principles in extension education, includ¬ 
ing a knowledge of what education methods are available, the use 
of these methods, when they should be used and the results which 
each may be expected to yield. 

(d) Extension training seeks to develop in the teachers and the 
village worker trainees in the extension centres a philosophy of 
service dedicated to the dream of building a new India by rebuilding 
each its many villages. It also calls for blind devotion to the attain¬ 
ment of that objective. The village level workers must make the 
people feel that Independence has made a difference in the oppor¬ 
tunities open to them and that they can be the citizens of a great 
country, if only they would join hands and work together to improve 
themselves and their surroundings. 

(e) If |>eople are to grow mentally and are to become the good 
citizens of tomorrow, capable of making independent decisions, they 
must learn how to read and write. The extension worker must. 
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therefore, be trained in the methods and technic^ues of organising 
and carrying on literacy classes in the villages. 

(f) Extension is based on proven results of research. Therefore, 
the extension worker must be well conversant with the results of 
research which he has to put across to the villagers in dilleient 
fields. He should also be alert and carry the jiioblcms of the 

vdlages to the experts so that solutions may be worked out for the 
benefit of the village people. 


(g) The extension worker believes in a rigid time-table of 
action. For each item of the programme, a time should be set 
within which that item has to be completed ami an all out endeavour 
made to fulfil the programme of work within the gi\en time. It is 


our aim to train the field-workers in all these aspects of extension 
work so that they may fulfil the very responsible duties which they 
will have to perform at the end of the training. It is also the aim 
of the Extension I raining Centre to inspire them with the conviction 
that theirs is the most dignified calling in the building of new India, 
and that what our children will be tomorrow, will in a large 
measure, depend on the manner in which they carry out their 

responsibilities. 


It has been stated before, that the field from which a selection 
for potential village level workers can at present be made is limited. 
While a beginning has been made in collecting whatever material is 
available from the existing departments and outside, and putting it 
through a six months’ course in extension orientation, it is consi 
dered that a village level worker of the future must have adequate 
background training in agriculture and should preferably hold a 
diploma of an agricultural school. It has, therefore, been decided 
to establish basic agricultural school wherever necessary so that 
m a long-term arrangement, all the alumni of our Extension 
raining entres are diploma holders of agricultural schools. With 
this end in view, a scheme has been worked out under which 22 
out of the 34 existing Extension Training Centres will have added 
on to them Basic Agricultural School Wings and 22 new Basic Agri- 
cultura Schools will be established. Some of the States like Bombay 
and Uttar Pradesh have a large number of agricultural schools 
functioning m their territories and do not, therefore, require anv 
reoi-ganisation. In this manner, an attempt is being made to estab- 
l.sh successive steps and stages in the complete training of village 
esel uoikers lor a permanent National Extension Service. ^ 


11 


VILLAGE LEVEL WORKERS 

Mr. Arthur Raper, Consultant, Community Development 
Division of the U.S. Government, has expressed the view that the 
creation of the Gram Sevak (Village Level Worker) “will go down 
in history as one of the greatest social inventions of the present era . 
No one who goes round the villages of India can doubt the signifi¬ 
cance of Gram Sevaks as the instrument of economic and social 

revolution. 

But the village level worker has yet to be oriented and condi¬ 
tioned for the revolutionary role he is assigned. The majority are 
young and inexperienced (some apj>ear to be in their teens) and 
arc hardly equipped to provide leadership which the village com¬ 
munity needs.' But the Gram Sevak is even now fulfilling a vital 
role. He is the symbol of the welfare State. His presence cheers 
the villagers who feel that the sarhar cares for them. His earnest¬ 
ness and zeal keeps villagers on their toes. 

Since the first batch of Gram Sevaks were trained for six months 
they could not get very well-versed in their duties. The training 
period "wdiich was later enhanced to a year has now been extended 
to 18 months, \vhich is all to the good. 1 raining institutions for 
village level workers are not, however, as well equipped or as effi¬ 
ciently run as they should be. In one Centre over a dozen Giam 
Sevaks shared a single room which had no ventilation, their kitchen 
had no protection against flies, their cooks did not wear clean 
clothes, there was no smokeless chula and the living room was hardly 
a model of tidiness. 

If the village level worker has to be the instrument of propa- 
gating the socialistic pattern of society much greater attention will 
have to be paid to his training. It is necessary to put village level 
workers through a refresher course at given intervals so that the 
process of orientation and conditioning may be continuous. I he 
Gram Sevak has to be the model villager of the future and he is to 
show it by his education, intelligence, clean living and persona 

behaviour. 

There is no question that the village level worker and the 
higher officials of the Community Project Administration and of 
the National Extension Services have played a nota ble part in bring- 

Article by Shri Durga Da.ss, Joint Editor, Hindustan Times which appeared 
in Hindustan Times of December 22, 1955. 
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ing about a psychological revolution in the minds of villagers. 
There is no greater proof of this than the recent announcement 
by the Chief Minister of Bhopal, Dr. Shanker Dayal Shaima, that 
under the Second Five Year Plan all schools and dispensaries in the 
State will be constructed only through villagers' own efforts and at 
their own expense. 

Bhopal being a small territory inhabited by a million people 
the personal drive of the Chief Minister and the enthusiasm of the 
administration and of the people have combined to produce 
spectacular results in the sphere of shrainda)}, but villagers in other 
territories which are to constitute the larger Madhya Pradesh are 
also doing their part of uplift themselves. 

The villagers’ conception of uplift is, however, limited. It 
generally extends to construction of a schoo^ a dispensary, a link 
road, pavement of streets, improvement of drinking water, supply 
and harnessing of water for irrigation. W’^omen-folk readily agree 
to mudj)laster their houses to give them a better look. Here and 
there soak pits have been made in courtyards and smokeless chulas 
have made their appearance. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the zeal with which villagers 
are undertaking improvement is that it is not uncommon to find 
houses pulled down to make it possible to straighten a village road 
or to widen it. The villager is doing all this not because he thinks 
it will raise his standard of living or make him a better man. He 
IS doing it because he feels that some how towns folk will think better 

of him and that his son will have a chance through education of 
becoming a clerk of a petty official. 


The villager is, however, deeply conscious of the improvement 
m the agi'icultural sphere which has been brought about by the 
various measures adopted for the purpose. It may sound incredible 
but the fact is that in certain Adivasi areas in Madhya Bharat and 
Gond areas in Bhopal irrigation by wells or tanks has been intro¬ 
duced for the first time. Formerly, these people lived on forests 
and as these were getting thinned they were taking to theft and 
dacoity. The simple device of digging a well and teaching method 

of agriculture has brought about a revolutionary change in the 
outlook of these people. ° 

A simple but a very effective device has been invented in Bhopal 
to hold waters tn nullas through locally-made barrages with the 
lesult that not only large acreage is thus irrigated but the cattle are 
saved the trouble of having to roam about miles and miles for water 
Tins type of nr.gatmn has enabled cultivators to get two crops where 
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they got one previously. Indeed wheat, sugarcane and paddy are 
now grown in Mahva where such cultivation was unheard of. 

The important point is that technical and administrative talent 
of officials is placed at the disposal of villagers to enable them to 
harness water resources whether it be rain water or seepage water 
from the canal or storing of water in a catchment area or through 
digging of wells. Indeed there is hardly any possibility in the sphere 
of minor irrigation that has not been explored, and since mickle 
make a inuckle there has been a significant increase in the food 
resources of the areas concerned. Villagers have been taught to 
grow vegetables for marketing and for personal consumption. Some 
of them have grown kitchen gardens. 

A very experienced administrator when asked about the working 
of the first Five Year Plan said : “We can do twice as much with 
half the staff if there is proper co-ordination." He said this in 
reference to development plans, administration of village community 
project, national extension services, minor irrigation works and the 
social welfare organisation. This is, of course, true but the money 
sj)ent so far has been well worth it. Perhaps a major part of the 
expenditure has been unproductive and a good bit of the money 
sj^ent on public works has gone down the drain, but a price has 
to be paid for the method of trial and error. 

If a socialistic pattern of society is to be achieved even within 
a generation far greater thought will have to be given to the organi¬ 
sation of land as well as to improving conditions of life in urban 
areas. Any one visiting the countryside can see for himself that 
the programme of community projects, national extension services 
and irrigation works has popularised the present regime. In fact, 
solid achievements in this direction have brought about a remark¬ 
able political phenomenon. 

While development activity has brought about this change in 
the people's outlook, land reforms have not aroused any enthusiasm, 
especially among the .landless. The Community Projects and the 
N.E.S. help the “haves" among the villagers to increase the yield 
from land and improve their standard of life. The landless benefit 
only indirectly. Vinobaji's hhoodan, sampattidan and gramdan 
movements may find the answer to the problem of satisfying land 
hunger and exploitation of land for the good of the community 
as a whole. Perhaps the answer is cooperative farming. 



ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS OF 

EXTENSION SERVICE 


In the growth and application oI the concepts ol extension and 
community development in India and in several other countries 
in Asia, we are still at what might be described as an early stage. 
To begin with, the ajjproach through these concepts is limited in 
the main to rural lite. This is natural as rural problems have a 
unicjue place in the economic and social situation of these countries. 
Secondly, the first applications are necessarily of a simple character ; 
as new relations develop between rural and urban areas, the character 
of extension services may be expected to change in the direction of 
gieater variety, complexity and specialization. In the first jrhase 
pet haps the most urgent aspects of extension services are administra¬ 
tive rather than social and economic ; these latter considerations, 
and more especially the economic, however, become more important 
and pressing as development proceeds. Moreover, extension services 
will be needed and wi'l develop in several fields besides those which 
are predominantly agricultural or even rural. 

In western countries extension services came to be organised 
alongside an all-embracing process of economic growth. For the 
greater part this was achieved through private enterjnise. The 
direct role of the .State and its agencies varied in extent in different 
countries, and on the whole the aim was to restrict it. Nevertheless, 
in each country the growth of extension services could be looked 
upon as one aspect of an economic system which was expanding, 
becoming more industrialised and therefore better able to provide 
new economic and social opportunities to urban as well as rural 
populations. Extension services thus helped the rural sector of 
the economy to keep pace with and to adjust itself to the greater 
advances occurring in the urban sector which was at the same time 
becoming the more important and the more dynamic element in the 
economy. On the other hand, in Asia today, extension services are 
being viewed as an instrument of rapid economic development as a 

living in ru ral areas to gam new strength and energy and L give a 

Paper read hy Shri Tirlok Sinph. T.C.S.. 

l ^ Development 

held al Bhopal in December, 1955. 


•loint .Secretary. Plannine rommlssion 
Centre for Asia and The Far East, 
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push to the economy as a whole. This is not the only important 
point of difference. In India and other Asian countries where the 
extension approach is adopted, the State takes upon itself the func¬ 
tions of steering the economy towards higher levels of development 
and mobilising all the available resources. It, therefore, acts deli¬ 
berately and with determination in several directions, so that the 
economy can develop at a much faster rate. Extension services are 
in these countries essentially a means of organising community 
development and enabling rural communities to participate in 
building up the social and economic fabric. To this end it becomes 
the function of the State to provide all the assistance it can by way 
of finance, material resources, knowledge and techniques. 

In the west the welfare state has emerged as a consequence of 
a long evolution in which national economies have become richer 
and more diversified. The widening of opportunities for the 
common man which has taken place became possible largely because 
of successful economic development. In Asia the concept of a 
welfare state has come to be accepted much ahead of the levels of 
economic development needed to sustain it. This is due to the 
implicit belief that it the mass of the people are brought in as 


participants and as sharers in the benefits of economic advance, the 
goal of a welfare state will itself be a major factor for rapid 
economic development. It is on account of this emphasis and 
strategy that extension services and community development acquire 
a key role in the economic development of India and other countries 
which are similarly placed. If a country should choose another path, 
its stress would be not so much on extension and community deve¬ 
lopment as on building up in agriculture, as well as in other sectors, 
institutions which would fit into the scheme of centralized planning* 
Their primary purposes would be to fulfil given physical targets 
and to deliver surpluses arising from production to the State. In 
other words, to develop extension services a prerequisite is that 
within wide limits the rural people should be free to shape their 
way of life and livelihood and to dispose of their resources. Through 
extension services the State brings material aid and technical 
guidance to local community organisations and helps them to work 
out arrangements for cooperative self-help, so that they are able to 
achieve social and economic results which are vital to the growth 
of the economy as a whole. The success of extension and com¬ 
munity development, therefore, determines in a larger degree than 
may be realised, the prospects of achieving both economic progress 

and social and political freedom. 
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The Economic Bockground 

Conditions in different countries in Asia, ditter widelv Ccitain 
broad features are, however, found to charac;tcri/e the economic 
development of a considerable part of Asia over the ])ast hundicd 
years or more. The influence which Oreat Biitain, Fiance and the 
Netherlands exercised brought into the economics of a numbei of 
countries somewhat similar economic foices. The growth of trade 
with western countries (specially with those Avhich ^vcre associated 
politically), the rise of new merchant and piofessional classes, the 
develoj^ment of industries for the processing of raw materials foi 
exports and for manufacturing cloth and other consumer goods 
and the development of trading centres into growing to^vns and 
cities are fairly common features. On the whole, these developments 
left the bulk of the economy which was rural, in a fairly static 
condition. At the same time as the jjopulation grew and the pres¬ 
sure on the soil increased, the volume of under-empIoymcnt and of 
surplus labour in agriculture assumed new proportions. 

The impact of these trends ^^’as harsh enough for those sections 


of the rural population which were engaged in farming, for, tvith 
each decade their holdings became smaller. It ^vas specially harsh 
for those sections of the village community which depended for 
livelihood on agricultural labour. Those who li\cd by producing 
goods of common use in rural life had now to withstand unequal 
competition from imports and from indigenous manufacturers 
employing modern methods. Manv an artisan was driven from 
full-time work to |:)art-time occupations, which he tried to supplement 
by casual field labour, thus adding further to pressure on land. 
The increasing use of money in the economy, along with the new 
power which western conceptions of property and entei preneurshi]) 
gave to those who were relatively better off, further increased in¬ 
equalities in the distribution of income and opportunity in rural 
life. Distinctions in the village structure which were based on 
social or economic status, which had in the past implied specific 
duties and obligations, now became ever more burdensome than 
before, for, they had acquired a new and a more ruthless economic 
content. The fact that invariably new work opportunities did not 
develop fast enough and the national economy as a whole frequently 
did not keep pace with the growth of the population intensified 
some of the worst features of a transition which would in anv event 
have proved difficult. 


The task of reconstruction of rural life and institutions in India 
and several other countries in Asia is therefore, both social and 
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economic in character and it is by no means easy to separate one 
from the other, whether in terms of objectives or in relation to the 
methods to be employed. Indeed, social and economic considerations 
are not only intertwined, but also from part of a broad and compre- 

hensive programme. Rural development has several aims in view. 
These may be summed up as : — 

1. Increase in agiicultural productivity ; 

2. diversification of occupations and expansion of 
employment ; 

3. Provision of social services ; 

4. Social cliange, especially with reference to the distribu¬ 
tion of income and of economic and cultural opportunities ; 
and 

5. The development of value and incentives based upon 
community organisation rather than upon the pursuit of 
individual interest. 

These precisely are the guiding objectives of extension services in 
these countries. 

Communify Element in Extension Services 

Extension service's ^vhich th(' State oiganiscs, in ]:)art directly, 
in part by supporting selected cooperative and private agencies, may 
be grouped under four heads : 

1. Administrative personne! ; 

2. Technical guidance ; 

3. Financial aid ; and 

4. Material supplies, including e(]uipment. 

These services have ultimately to reach the indisidual, the man 
l)ehind the plough, the field labourer and the village artisan. Tn an 
economy based on the peasant and the individual, the human aspects 
of extension work are of special importance ; in a different economy 
extension work may become little more than a series of technical 

services. Experience in India and elsewhere in Asian countries has 

« • 

shown that in the absence of a strong local community organisation 
such services as the State sets out to provide reach those sections of 
the population which are already better off not only sooner but also 
in a proportionately greater measure. While their production im¬ 
proves, their ability to profit at the expense of the weaker sections 
of the community also often increases, so that in some directions 
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the existing social and economic imbalance, may even become woise. 
For reasons which are at the same time social, economic, adminisra- 
tive and political, it therefore becomes a matter of the highest 
importance that while the State carries the extension services to the 
rural community, in the use^ and distribution of these resouices a 
local community organisation shoidd not only be actively associated, 
l)ut should become largely responsible. 1 hus, extension services 
and community organisations are seen as two sides of the same 
l^rocess, the same programme. What binds them together is the con¬ 
cept of village or local planning. 

In India, for the pre[)aration of the second five year i)lan 
extensive use has been made of the idea of village planning and, 
more generally, of planning from below. In each State, for every 
village or group of villages a plan has been prepared jointly by 
representatives of local comiminities, in free consultation with the 
people, acting with the advice and guidance C3f extension and other 
official agencies. It is thus that the economic development plans 
of indi\iclual States have been built up as contributions towards the 
making of a national Plan. As the outlines of the national plan 
arc firmly fixed in the light of the real and financial resources 
available, the process of planning moves in the reverse direction. 
This involves the adjustment of the plans of States, districts, towns 
and villages to the new proportions set by the national plan. Every 
village or group of villages will thus have a plan of its own. These 
village plans will not by any means be rigid jilans ; rather, they 
arc the nuclei round which the energies of the people can be mobil¬ 
ised and their local resources developed. As one achievement leads 
to another, the people themselves set new tasks for fulfilment largely 
through their own labour. Thus, extension services and community 
organisation which form the core of village planning also lie at the 
base of national planning. They are the roots which feed the whole 
scheme of democratic planning now being developed on a large scale 
in India. 


Scope and Resources for Extension 

When extension work is first taken \ip, it is natural that its 
emjjhasis should be on agriculture. 1 he aims ol extension are, 
however, wider and, provided success in agriculture is assured, other 
directions of activity are certain to develop. These may be divided 
broadly into- (a) economic, and (b) social and cultural. The first 
steps in organising an extension service for rural industry are now 
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being taken in India, and a vast field of constructive endeavour lies 
ahead. Labour cooperatives which take up small public works 
contracts were recommended in India’s first plan and their numbers 
are gradually increasing. Eventually they may lead to a marked 
diminution in the role of the middle man and the contractor in 
construction projects. The importance of this change will be appre¬ 
ciated if It is recalled that for many years construction projects wi'l 
represent a large part of the effort of economic development in 
ndia and other countries in a similar situation. Almost the entire 
field of rural trade is capable of being taken over by cooperatives. 
Once the groundwork for this transformation has been prepared and 
successful business methods and organisation are established, villatjc 
communities will derive from rural trade resources which will in 
turn enable them to provide themselves ivith cultural and other 
opportunities now far out of their reach. .-Xs new irrigation pro- 
giamines are undertaken, cooperative schemes of water utilisation 
linked with approjniate land management and crop planning 
programmes offer a valuable method for raising the productivity 
of land. Increasingly, with rural electrification schemes beina 
mtrcKlueed, through the work jointly of extension services and 
community organisations, it should become possible to develop 
diversified economic patterns in rural areas. 

It is through the strengthening and enrichment of their economic 
life that rural communities can assume greater responsibility for 
piosiding and maintaining health and education services and essen¬ 
tial cultuial amenities. .-\s the experience of India and other 
countries shows, on the one hand, economic progress is impeded 
through the lag in development in the social and cultural field and, 
on the other, such development is itself a condition of more rajiid 
economic progress. The vicious circle is being broken but far too 
slowly. The pace may change once the part which the community 
can play is better understood and is given effective expression. 
■Similar observations could be made about the problem of rural 
housing. Improvements in rural living conditions would make an 
enoimous difference to the rate at which a national economy expands, 
they are, however, in large part dependent upon the rate of growth 
of the incomes of the rural people. Rut, let it be emphasized, not 
wholly dependent. There are elements in the reconstructions of 
rural life, whose effects can be far reaching', which are related 
less to income levels as to the growth of a new outlook and 
awareness among the people and of their capacity to act together 
as groups and as communities. 
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In the first phase of extension work the resources of personnel, 

administrative and technical, have to come to a large 
outside the rural community. The aim has of course to e, ^ 

special training opportunities and other means, to increase the pro^ 
portion of peLns from rural areas, who can be drawn into the 
extension network. Where extension services are developed as p 
of a larger scheme of planning, for a considerable period a substai - 
tial proportion of the financial resources needed must also flow m 
from outside. There is little doubt that if the prograinme succeeds 
the flow of savings in the opposite direction will begin to in^ieas 
and will eventually make an appreciable contribution. In 
organisation of material supplies, for some purposes the rural areas 
can be organised in reasonably self-sufficient units, for instance, for 
the production and distribution of improved seed. In respect o 
the simpler implements and of technical improvements which can 
be carried out by rural artisans also the rural economy should be 
organised so that it can jirovide the bulk of its iecpiirements. The 
rural and the urban economies have, however, to be viewed and 
developed as inter-dependent parts of a single structure when one 
considers such programmes as the supply of chemical fertilizers or 
of the more complex forms of agTicultural machinery. 

While technological changes in rural areas should keep in step 
with the social situation, it is worth stressing their value as being 
]>erhaps the most vital factor in the industrialisation of an under¬ 
developed country. From this aspect extension services have to be 
viewed as part of a dynamic process. They begin with emphasis 
on certain activities, having regard to the prevailing level of economic 
development and the pattern of economic organisation and employ¬ 
ment. At this stage the emphasis is on the dissemination of im¬ 
proved agricultural practices and the introduction of simple 
techniques which do not involve much capital investment. But all 
innovations have their economic aspects and these must be watched 
at every stage. The cost to the State is an important consideration ; 
even more important is the cost to the individual farmer, and from 
a wider standpoint, the cost to the community. As the rural 
economy grows and the effects of programmes for irrigation, power, 
industry and transport which are undertaken from the point of view 
or regional or national development come to be felt, there will be 
corresponding changes in the character of extension services. The 
type of multi-purpose village level worker, who is now the extension 
agent par excellenc", will probably not be adequate for the job to be 
done in the new village. There will be need for technical personnel 
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Whidf r,l "I \ Vecial.«,ion. Func.ion, 

vh ch m the first phase devolve on individual public officials have 

Current measure by the local community. 

Current knowledge of methods and techniques soon becomes insuffi¬ 
cient, and large programmes of research and investigation have to 
le undertaken so as to provide the stream of practical knowledge 
which a developing economy demands. New social and economic 
processes in operation within the village economy as well as from 
without should lead to a reintegration of rural life and should help 
correct maladjustments between urban and rural life. 


Extension and National Development 


In an exjiandmg economy the growth of resources outpaces the 

growth of population and a significant part of the community’s 

resources is devoted to investment for the future. If a country can 

succeed in achieving an expanding economy through a system of 

democratic planning rooted at the village level in extension services 

anc in t c active particif)ation of local communities, many problems 

may become easier of solution. Tensions which arise from conflicts 

o interest are reduced for the interest of the community and the 

right of each individual to a fair and equal opportunity becomes 

a commonly accepted value. This has a bearing also on the manner 

in Which a society accepts new techniques into its framework, social 

considerations being always balanced with the economic and the 

tec meal. A growing proportion of what is otherwise political 

< ctivity com.s into the area of common and agreed action, a task 

lerefore for systematic administration. Many of the problems of 

countries in Asia are urgent not in the sense of being capable of 

so ution through short-term measures or over a short period, but 

ecause they are deep-seated and need constant and prolonged 
attention. 


In the economic development of Asian countries extension 
services and community development and the social concepts on 
"w ich they are based are of extreme importance for several reasons. 
These countries can by no means afford a slow rate of economic 
progress and are under compulsion to improve their productivity 
and diversity the pattern of economic life. Their needs are many 
and none of them can be neglected without serious cost. Their 
resources are limited so that they cannot have too much concen¬ 
tration in some (lirectic)ns wiihout serious lags in other. Their 
basic conditions call not so much for cpiick and spectacular achieve¬ 
ments followed by severe jerks and breaks and social upsets as for 
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a steady rate of development based on a balanced scheme of jirioii- 
ties. This will ensure that social and economic tensions are reduced 
to the minimum and large numbers of people can reach out to a 
fuller life and participate actively in the ellort that goes into its 
making. It is against this background that extension services and 
their counterpart, community development, can be described as 
vital elements in a practical philosophy of economic reconstruction 
based upon freedom and as an eflective method to mobilise the 
human and the material resources of local communities as an integral 
part of larger plans of national development. 



EXTENSION TRAINING OBJECTIVES 

In the Community Projects Programme started in October 1952, 
the projects were launched before trained men were on the ground. 
There was pressing demand for trained men and the main problem 
was how to fulfil that demand simultaneously with the opening of 
projects in spite of the time lag. 

Secondly, Extension training was a new feature in the country 
and needed clearer conception both amongst the administrators as 
well as the actual trainers themselves. We were, in this venture, 
embarking upon a new idea of approach, which was different in 
the sense that while the extension activities practised in the country 
till then were more in the nature of operations as action agency and 
service agency with main emphasis on fulfilling certain targets 
regarding the distribution of seeds, fertilizers, implements, etc., in 
the new approach, extension was to be treated as a system of out-of¬ 
school education for the masses, so that people could be enthused 
and motivated to acquire knowledge of improved techniques and 
practices for better living through a system of mass education 
without class-room lectures. 

Multi-Purpose Troining 

Thirdly, we were faced with the problem of multi purpose train¬ 
ing, so that a villager could be approached and helped in all the 
fundamental aspects of his life beyond the scope of his mere day 
to day agricultural operations. To achieve our target, we had 
produced a formula of double-shift training in the shortest possible 
period of six months and had evolved a multi-purpose course of 
training for the Gram Sevaks. 

By 1954, with the experience of our work for over a year in the 
34 Centres established for the First Five Year Plan, we realised that 
six months’ training in agriculture, which was the basic factor 
in our rural economy, in addition to the various welfare subjects 
for multi-purpose activities was really inadequate and a course on 
basic agricultural practices for at least over a year was essential 
before the six months’ training in Extension Methods and other 
welfare subjects could be given. We were also faced with various 
administrative problems, such as, inadequate facilities and cquip- 

Shri Sachindra Kumar Dcy, Directar of Administration, Directorate of Exten¬ 
sion & Training, Ministry of Agriculture. 
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ments at the Training Centres, insufficient emoluments to staff, 
lack of facilities for field practices, preparation of a more or less 
uniform syllabus, and maintenance of more or less uniform standards. 


Quality of Training 

Today, at the end ot the First Five Year Plan, we have the 
satisfaction of having fulfilled our targets in toto, in spite of the 
time lag. We have, today, the experience of over three years m 
the field of training. While we may reasonably feel happy on 
the achievement of having fulfilled the targets in sjntc of a’l the 
difficulties, we cannot help feeling that we are now faced with the 
greatest problem in any training stheme, i.e., the quality ot the 
training. In order to fulfil the target, we had, in many cases, 
stressed more the quantity than the quality. In many states, even 
our minimum limit of six months was reduced to shoitci pciiods. 

The consciousness and enthusiasm of the villagers have, dining 
the last three years, increased rapidly while the quality of tiaining 
has not always kept pace. Food situation has improved but indivi¬ 
dual income, which is the criterion and basis of all economic pios- 
perity, has not advanced to any appreciable extent. Many of us, 
who were dogmatic on the aspect ot out-of-school educational system 
of Extension training, often feel disheartened that this main aspect, 
with which wc distinguish the neiv concept of Extension appioach 
from the earlier methods and activities, have been relegated more 
and more to the background in the enthusiasm for fulfilling targets 
in more spectacular rural activities. 


Waning Enthusiasm 

\Ve are also faced with the problem that the enthusiasm with 
which we started three years ago on a new venture has slackened and 
extension training, which is essentially a training for the job, which 
is fundamentally an education for the practice of the improved 
techniques, is degenerating rapidly into routine class-ioom lectures. 
Wc also wondering whether the time has not come to give fresh 
thought to the contents of our syllabi to make them more job-related 
and problem-oriented. It is for us also to analyse in our own minds 
whether the leaching techniques, now adopted in the various centres, 
should not be re oriented for greater emphasis on the training for 
specific jobs. I.ast, but not the least, we also cannot help the feeling 
that we are not always fortunate in having at our disposal men with 
foresight, vision, patience, skill and the inherent qualities of 
teachers. 
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T here are other problems that need careful thought and deci¬ 
sion, such as, whether the Extension courses and the pre-extension 
Ijasic courses should be a continuous integrated course over 18 
months or separate; whether training on rural crafts would be 
useful and could be added to the present load and, if so, to what 
extent could we encourage and accommodate this. 


Vital Problems 

Ihese are, therefore, the problems to which we should devote 
our attention and also clarify our views regarding the status and 
the future of the institutions built in the country, the administrative 
set-up that may be considered essential for eifcctive functioning of 
the institutions including that of direct control of blocks for field 
training. We must carefully consider the re-orientation of the 
curricula and syllabii, tor the various training schemes, so that, the 
objectives of training may be understood more clearly f>y the trainees, 
so that, the subject-matter may be more sj^ecific, practical, simple 
and pioblem-related ; so that, practice in the skills may be sufficient 
and adequate to teach men, who arc no less able in their own skills ; 
and, so that, the skills and techniques may keep pace with the latest 
findings of researches and improvements. In this connection, it 
may also be considered whether a considerable proportion of the 
practical training should not be given also in the fields of able 
cidtivators along vvdth the routine training given on the farms 
attached to the institutions ; \vhether sufTicient farm training facili¬ 
ties are available and, if not, ways anti means for improving this 
aspect of training. 


Teaching Techniques 

Similarly, the teaching techniques, the personality and the 
qualities required in the teachers, the refresher courses that may be 
considered necessary for the instructors should also be given careful 
thought. Just as Extension work calls for special teaching 
technique, without the aid of school or class room, by practical 
demonstration and use of various audio-visual aids, by psychological 
approach with due consideration to social backgiound, beliefs, 
environments and superstitions, the teaching at the Extension 
Training institutions must also take into consideration these funda¬ 
mental facts. Lectures should, therefore, yield place more and 
more to group discussions and skill in each task for each subject- 
matter. 
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Lastly, there should be closer relationship between the organi 
sation at the Centre and the various institutions in the States, so 
that the Centre and the different institutions may benefit by each 
other's experience and contribute to each other in the common 
progress of our acivities, to build traditions around these institutions 
in producing ably trained men to serve the villagers in all aspects 
in the most efficient and effective Planner. 


12 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF EXTENSION 

IN INDIA 


In appraising the extension achievements of Community 
Progiammes and the National Extension Service in India, one must 
do so against clearly defined objectives. While these objectives have 
been stated differently by various people responsible for conceiving 
and directing the programme, those in responsible positions all agree 
that the underlying objective of the programme is to awaken the 
village people to their responsibilities and opportunities in joining 
hands with their village brothers and sisters, and the servants of 
Government, in the building of new India through the meticulous 
process of rebuilding each of India's 558,000 villages. The objective 
of the programme may similarly be stated ; namely, to bring about 
balanced development of India's human and physical resources 
through educating the guiding village people to participate effectively 
in village sell-help activities as enlightened citizens ; improvement in 
the level of family and village liv ing ; improvement in agricultural 
practices ; improvement in personal, family and village health 
practices ; improvement in educational opportunities and greater 
participation in education. 

From the beginning of the programme, emphasis has been 
placed on the use of educational methods in contrast to force and 
legal or administrative action and direction as means of getting 
cooperation. With experience, increasing emphasis is being placed 
on the education of the people to become responsible and responsive 
citizens. Scanning of the literature and analysis of official speeches 
made about Community Programmes, one notes repeatedly such 
statements as “the programme must awaken the people", “the 
programme should be judged by the change in outlook it brings 
about in the people", “it is the cooperation of the people we seek", 
“people must participate in the programme because they see in the 
programme ways and means of being beneficial", “coercion should 
not be used to get participation". 

Early emphasis was placed on the achievement of physical 
targets and progress was measured by the rate of budgeted expendi¬ 
ture. As important as are wells, roads, compost pits, and school 

An article by Dr. Douglas Ensminger, Chief Representative of the Ford 
Foundation Mission in India. 
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buildings, it was early realised they were not in and of themselves 
the criteria of success. In fact, individually or collectively, wells, 
roads, schools, compost pits, etc., are not objectives. They are 
methods. 


The digging of a new, or improving an existing well, is not a 
programme objective. The objective must be the improvement of 
personal and village health. The digging of the well is simply a 
method of helping the people have water available free of disease 
carrying germs. Similarly, the building of a village-school is not a 
programme objective. It is a method only of providing a place for 
organised instruction. The building of a village road is not an 
objective. It is only a method of facilitating wider village com¬ 
munication. "ITie digging of a compost pit is not a programme 
objective. It is a method having two purposes—one, to get the waste 
off the streets, two, to provide organic matter for the land. 

1 he use of fertilizer, improved seeds, line sowing and use of 
improved implements are not objectives. Individually or collectively 
they are methods directed toward increasing agricultural yields. 
I*urthermore, the increase in yields is not the ultimate objective. 
Rather, the ultimate objective to be realised from improved 
practices is the increasing of village levels of living and providing 
a more stable base for economic and mental security. 

A critical look, therefore, at the role to date of extension in 
the Community Programme and the National Extension Service is 
that it has by and large been used to promote activity—not to 
underwrite the basic objectives of the programme. 

This is not to imply that those charged with the responsibility for 
guiding the training and administering the Community Programme 
have not grown in appreciation and use of extension education as 


the essential tool or method for achieving the broad objectives of 
the programme. While villager response and growth through 
pai ticipation in a new national self-help educationally oriented 
programme has been the growth of the profession staff in their 
appreciation of the need for knowledge about and training in the 
skilful application of extension education methcxls. 


The future looks bright in that those responsible for the 

programme clearly realise that extension is yet to play its significant 

contribution in the Community Programme. That extension is yet 

to be fully and effectively realised is not to express discouragement. 

The development of any significant national j)rograminc must of 

necessity go through phases of growth. The Community Programme 
is no exception. 
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Phase one of the Community Programme might be stated as 
demonstrating to the leaders of India that village people are eager 
and ready to work hard to rebuild village India. The statistical 
proof of the success of this phase of the programme is in abundance. 

The Community Programme is only now entering phase two of 
its development which is the cxeation of ne^v village cultural and 
economic values essential for the cultural re-integration of village 
life, as expressed in new and improved ways of village living, and 
improved and new methods of making a living. This phase calls 
for the penetration of the villagers’ minds, the building into 
villagers' thinking of new attitudes and values which, when success¬ 
fully imbedded in the villagers’ minds will push away the traditional 
attitudes, beliefs and methods of thinking currently retarding village 
mental, social, cultural and economic growth. 

There is solid high level agreement that for the Community and 
National Extension Programme to succeed, all people entrusted with 
the administrative and supervisory direction of the programme must 
be trained and become skilled in the practical application of exten¬ 
sion education. Extension must have a common meaning. Let me 
set down my thoughts of what the meaning of extension is ; 

1. Extension is education for all village people. 

2. Extension is changing of attitudes knowledge, and skills. 

3. Extension is working with men and women, young 

people and boys and girls, to answer their needs and their 

wants. 

4. Extension is “helping people to help themselves . 

5. Extension is teaching through “learning by doing and 

“seeing is believing.’’ 

6. Extension is teaching people what to want, as well as 
how to work out ways satisfying these wants and inspiring 
them to accomplish their desires. 

7. Extension is the development of individuals in then 

day-to-day living, development of their leaders, their 

society, and their world as a whole. 

8. Extension is teaching lessons that will expand the 

welfare and happiness of the people with their own 
families, their own village, their own country, and their 

world. 

9. Extension is working in harmony with the culture of the 
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10. Extension is a living relationship between the village 
workers and the village people. Respect and trust for 
each other, sharing of joys and sorrows, result in friendship 
through which village extension work continues. 

11. Extension is a two-way channel—it brings scientific in¬ 
formation to'the village people and it also takes the 
problems of the village people and it also takes tlie 
problems of the village people to the scientific institutes 
for solution. 

12. Extension is a continuous educational process in which 
both learner and teacher contribute and receive. 


Few would disagree with the statements 1 have just made about 
what extension means. Are they not just common sense statements 
about how to approach, work with, and guide people to make wise 
decisions, and to act on their own decision ? 


Basic to the ultimate success of the Community Programme is 
that all workers in the Community Programme must know and 
understand how to apply extension educational methods to their 
respective assignments be they administrator, technical specialist, or 
village extension worker. It must be remembered always that exten 
sion is education and that its purpose is to change attitudes and 
practices of the people with whom the work is done. The guiding 
philosophy of extension work should always be the development of 
the village family in its relationship tg the vest of its world. The 
understanding of what is extension is comj>arativeIy easy. The 
application of extension is comparatively easy. The application of 
extension, however, requires great thought, patience and experience. 
Allow me to suggest guide posts for the application of extension 
education in the Community and National Extension Programme : 

1. Extension work must be based on those needs on which 
people feel and say they need help. 

2. There cannot be one programme for all people. Needs 

differ from village to village, from block to block, from 
State to State, etc. 



Extension work starts with the people as they are, by : 

(a) Working in harmony with their culture (the 
approved way of life of any people) 

—know the skills, 

methods, and tools of the people 


know whom they recognize as their leaders 
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—know their beliefs, practices, values, taboos and 
faiths 

—know their organisations, institutions. 

(b) Understanding their problems as they see them. 

4. Extension works towards '"helping people help themselves'' 

by : 

(a) Being willing to learn from the people. 

(b) Being willing to “show how to do" through actual 
participation. 

(c) Working with all classes, castes, and creeds. 

(d) Working first with the people on the simplest of the 
problems that seem most important to them and 
then move ahead to those which are more difficult. 

(e) Working with the people with what they now have, 
then progress to the newer. 

(f) Recognizing that new scientific ideas must be told 
with care, patience and sympathy ; that the village 
people are slow to change. 

(g) Having village people share in developing a pro¬ 
gramme, in working on the programme, and in 
getting credit for the programme. Use the term 
"We" Always. 

(h) Recognizing that planning with the people is a 
continuous and important part of extension educa¬ 
tion. 

(i) Recognizing that the home is the basis for all 
improvement. 

(j) Using many different methods and techniques to 
bring about changes. 

(k) Knowing that persuasion—not force—must be used in 
getting new ideas across. Explaining “why" and 
then letting people make a choice, because choice is 
a part of being free people. 

(l) Learning to say “I don’t know the answer to this, 
but I’ll find out and let you know by a certain date" 
helps keep the respect of village people. Keep your 
promises or don't make them. 

(m) Evaluating one’s own work in terms of “Why did I 
succeed" or “Why did I fail”, not “Why didn’t those 
villagers do that after I told them". Evaluation in 
terms of changes of attitudes is most important. 
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India is engaged in a great experiment of planning and develop¬ 
ment, bringing into cooperative team relationship the people and 
the peoples government. The Community Programme has in this 
great experiment been assigned the responsibility of building a 
democratic foundation under the nation by making each of India's 
558,000 villages a real functioning democratic group where people 
can fully and freely enjoy the fruits of freedom. The Community 
Programme, in turn, looks to extension education in providing the 
l)eacon of light to guide this great experiment in building a 
democratic nation through democratic methods of extension 
education. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN INDIA 

With the attainment of independence, ‘the placid, pathetic 

contentment of the masses —which had been one of the main 

obstacles in the way of progress—became incompatible with the 

concept of the welfare state that came into existence on August 15, 

1947. Seventy million families living in villages had to be aroused 

to their rights to live' and their obligations to the welfare state. 

Concerted efforts, therefore, had to be made for infusing a new 

spirit in the villagers, transforming their economy and mental 
outlook. 

An essential pre-requisite for infusing a new spirit in the 
villagers was the launching of an all-round social welfare programme 
on a countrywide scale. Though the Constitution assures all 
citizens social justice, it can only be realised fully in practice if 
people supplement the efforts of the State by willing cooperation. 
A good standard of life implies something more than the satisfaction 
of basic needs. It implies responsibility on the part of the State for 
creating a social environment in which its citizens enjoy mental 
and physical health and derive pleasure from social and family life. 
With the awakening of political consciousness and the enthusiasm 
of workers and organisation to improve social conditions, it has been 
made possible to consolidate economic gains by well-conceived social 
welfare programmes spread o\'er the whole country. The principal 
social welfare problems relate to women, children, youth, the family 
and under privileged groups. 

Emphasising the need for Social Welfare activities, the Prime 
Minister, in a message to the Central Social Welfare Board, said ; 
We talk about a W^elfare State and direct our energies towards 
its realisation. W^elfare must be the common property of everyone 
in India and not the monopoly of a privileged group as it is today. 

In particular those who are under-privileged today and have no 
opportunities of growth and progress must be brought within its 
fold. The creation of such a State depends on many factors, political, 
economic and social". The Welfare State is an ideal towards which 
every State, which is conscious of its obligations to its citizens, is 
moving in the world today. Independent India is trying to realise 


Facts and figures gi'ven in this article have been taken from the Reports issued 
by the Central Social Welfare Board and the Union Ministry of Education. 
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this noble objective and to take her place among the socially and 
economically advanced countries of the world. 

Realising the magnitude and importance of this work, the 
Planning Commission allocated a sum of Rs. four crores for the 
First Plan period for strengthening, improving and expanding the 
nature and scope of welfare activities. It was envisaged that, 
within the limitation of their resources, the Central and 
State Governments and the local authorities Avould stiivc to 
undertake more direct responsibility in respect of Social 
Welfare than it was done previously. The need for greater 
co-ordination between the various voluntary agencies so as to 
ensure effective use of personnel and success in the work was 
particularly emphasised in the First Five Year Plan. In order to 
administer this fund of four crores and for co-ordinating activities 
in the sphere of social Welfare, a special agency—Central Social 
Welfare Board—enjoying a great deal of administrative authority 
and composed largely of non-officials having actual experience in 
the field of voluntary welfare work, was set up in 1953. The Central 
Social Welfare Board was assigned the responsibility for providing 
welfare services for women, children and for the handicapped 
whereas the Youth Welfare work was assigned to the Ministry of 
Education. 


Welfare Extension Projects 

To achieve the above objectives, the Central Social Welfare 
Board launched in different States on October 2, 1954, ‘Welfare 
Extension Projects Scheme'. Under this Welfare Extension Projects 
Scheme an all-round development of the rural areas is being 
attempted. In these programmes the accent is, however, mainly on 
improvement of the economic conditions of the villages and there 
has been relatively small attention accorded to welfare activities as 
such. In the order of priorities evolved under these development 
schmes, this was natural. 


After the establishment of the Central Social Welfare Board, 
with the objective of promoting new welfare activities for specific 
groups of persons and sponsoring new activities in areas where they 
did not exist previously, the welfare aspects of rural development 
are receiving prominent attention. Further, as a large majority 
of welfare services and the voluntary organisations conducting them 
are located in the urban areas and serve the needs of the urban 
population, it is necessary to remedy the imbalance in the situation 
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by organising, as a first step, at least the essential basic services for 
the benefit of the rural areas. 

Welfare Services for Women & Children 

The Central Social Welfare Boards' scheme of Welfare Exten¬ 
sion Projects has been evolved in answer to this need. In these 
projects, welfare services are provided to those sections of the rural 
population who, by their vulnerability to disease their illiteracy and 
their backwardness in social matters, require assistance to overcome 
their handicaps. The major groups in the villages needing such 
services are women, the children and the physical by handicapped. 
The Central Board in formulating the welfare Extension scheme is 
thus discharging a resj^onsibility and duty imposed upon it by its 
terms of reference. 

Women in the rural areas have little or no formal education ; 

they live in incommodious and often ill-ventilated houses without 

opportunities or facilities for recreation. Most of their time is spent 

in a drab atmosphere. They can. however, if provided facilities. 

usefully employ themselves in some gainful occupation at home and 

learn to read and write. Above all, facilities for child birth and 

for ante natal and post-natal care are few and maternal and infant 
mortality is high. 

The percentage of literacy among women in the rural areas is 
very small. Though "literacy’' may not mean the same thing as 
education, literacy is essential to enable women to derive the ad¬ 
vantages which education can impart. In the light of this consi¬ 
deration, the Central Board decided that in project activities for 
the welfare of women high priority should be given to social 
education and to teaching them to read and write. 

Children in the rural areas are an altogether neglected group. 
The child, being the future citizen, requires the best possible atten¬ 
tion and care that could be given to it. But the neglected and 
destitute children in villages are the victims of diseases and defor¬ 
mities due to mal-nutrition and, on account of the absence in many 
cases of adequate family and parental support are susceptible to 
delinquent influences. Education recreation, play and attention 
to their physical wants are their primary needs. Facilities for play 
and recreation breed joy of life among the children. If they are 
provided a nutritious diet, deformities and diseases arising from 
mal nutrition and under-nutrition can be avoided. The physically 
handicapped in the rural areas augment the destitute and the beggar 
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population in the urban areas. They require attention and care 
as physically handicapped persons anywhere. 

A Welfare Extension Project ordinarily comprises 20 to 25 
villages in a compact area with a population of 20,000 to 25,000- 
Each Project is divided into about five centres of five villages each 
on the average, so that it could be easily covered by a welfare 
worker. Voluntary workers representing local welfare organisations, 
who are members of the Project Implementing Committees, plan the 
project work. A project Implementing Committee consists ordi¬ 
narily of nine members, the majority of whom are women social 
workers, and at least one is a district official concerned with 
planning. The village level worker or gram sevika is a wholctime 
jiaid employee who carries on the day to day work in the project 
centres. The active cooperation and goodwill of the local welfare 
organisations and social workers is thus enlisted in the implementa¬ 
tion of project activities. 

The details of the welfare programmes in the projects are 
determined in relation to the felt needs of the population as 
revealed in the preliminary surveys. Broadly speaking, they fall 
within the fields with which the Central Social Welfare Board is 
principally concerned, namely, women's welfare, children's welfare 
and welfare services for the physically handicapped. While certain 
items in the programmes are carried out daily, others are taken up 
once a week. These activities include teaching of a craft to 
w’omen, social education for women, literacy classes for women, and 
maternity aid on the one hand and distribution of milk, balxoadis 
and organisation of play centres for the children on the other. 


The Welfare Extension Projects’ scheme aims at the establish¬ 
ment, by the end of the First Five Year Plan period of 352 projects, 
one in each of the 330 districts in the country, leaving a few more 
for allocation as prize projects to be allocated for good work turned 
out in any particular State. 


rhere has been a progressive increase in the number of projects 
in different States. While in February 1955, their total number was 
181 with 811 centres, covering about 3,500 villages with a population 
of 37 lakhs, by the end of October 1955, the number of projects 
had gone up to 260, covering 6,054 villages with 1,177 centres. At 
the close of 1955, the number of projects sanctioned and started 
stood at 289, covering about 7,000 villages. The rest of the projects 
for the First Plan period are expected to be opened by the end of 

March 1956. 
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A Co-ordinated scheme 

The Welfare Projects' scheme is in essence a joint venture by the 
Central Social Welfare Board, the State Welfare Boards, the State 
Governments and the voluntary welfare organisations. The Central 
Board has formulated the over-all plan for the scheme, and is 
making a 50 per cent contribution to the‘expenditure on project 
activities. It has also undertaken at its own cost the training of 
welfare personnel for implementing the programmes. The State 
Boards are in charge of the selection of project areas, the appoint¬ 
ment of Project Implementing Committee, the co-ordination of v/ork 
in the project centres and general supervision of project activities. 

In the selection of project sites hereafter. State Boards have 

been requested to avoid areas covered by the intensive community 

develojDment blocks. Since, however, the National Extension 

Services are expected to cover the entire rural area by the end of 

the Second Five Year Plan period, a progressive integration of 

the activities in the National Extension Service blocks and in the 

Welfare Extension Projects, especially on the health side, is 
contemplated. 

Financial Implications 

The financial imj^lications of the Welfare Extension Projects 
are worked out in detail. Each Project was estimated to cost ol 
Rs. 25,000 per year, of ^vhich the Central Board would pay half, 
or Rs. 12,500 as a grant and the other half has to be raised by the 
Project Implementing Committee from other sources, including the 
State Government and the local community, in cash or kind. The 
sanctioned staff in each of the projects consists of three, namelv, a 
Gram Sevika, a dai and a craft instructor. The Gram Sevika is a 
multi-purpose worker, who also keeps herself in ch^se touch with 
the village women and their problems and attends to their needs. 
She is charged with carrying out the programme of project acti¬ 
vities. A jeep is placed at the disposal of the Project Implementing 
Committee to facilitate movement of the project staff from place 
to place. 

Future Expansion 

The Central Social Welfare Board has planned for an extension 
of rural social welfare work during the second Plan period. For 
this purpose it has worked out a scheme for the establishment of 
three additional projects in each district during the second Five 
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Year Plan period, in addition to the one already sanctioned for a 
district. It has also worked out a scheme for an expansion of 
project activities and provision of new services. To fill in the gap 
in respect of personnel, the Central Social Welfare Board has 
undertaken the training of 8,000 Gram Sevikas or women village level 
workers, 1,600 midwives and 6,000 dais during the next lew years. 
The target aimed at during the Second Plan Period is the setting 
up of four projects in each district, including the one already in 
operation. Thus about 990 new projects, or a total of 1,320 pro¬ 
jects, covering a total of about 50,000 villages will be in operation 
by the end of the Second Plan Period. At the rate of 5 centres per 
j^rojcct, there will be about 10,000 project centres. In each centre 
a training Gram Sevika and a trained dai will be provided. In 
addition, a trained midwife will also be appointed at the project 
level. In some States like Madras and Andhra, trained raidwives 
have already been appointed in a number of project centres to look 
after maternity work. Above all, for the over all supervision of 
activities in the four projects in a district, provision is being made 
lor a trained ynukhya sevika or a District Welfare Officer. 

Training of Personnel 

In the training of Gram Sevikas the Board has enlisted the 
cooperation of the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust, a 
voluntary welfare organisation with branches throughout the 
country, which has considerable experience in training women 
village workers for rural welfare schemes. An agreement has been 
entered into between the Central Social Welfare Board and the 
Kasturba Trust, according to which the Trust agreed to train the 
total number of 8,000 Gram Sevikas required for employment in the 
1,320 Welfare Extension Projects proposed to be set up by the Board 
during the second Plan period and, wherever necessary, to replace 
the untrained Gram Sevikas already in employment in the centres. 
I he training of the entire number of workers required was scheduled 
to be completed in three batches by the middle of 1958- The 
duration of training would be for a year in the case of each batch. 

The training of the health personnel is being undertaken by 
the Health Ministry on behalf of the Central Social Welfare Board 
and tire Ministry is selecting the institutions in different States, 
wherein training facilities would be offered. In accordance with the 
general policy of the Board of encouraging voluntary institutions, 
it was agreed that institutions run by private organisation where 
facilities arc available for midwifery training, would be given the 
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first choice. The number of midwives that will be required for the 
projects of the Central Social Welfare Board during the second Plan 
period has been estimated at about 1,600 at the rate of one midwife 
per project, and of dais of about 6,000. 

A training programme for about 500 persons is contemplated 
for service in the After-care Homes proposed to be set up throughout 
the country for the after-care and rehabilitation of adult ex-prisoners 
and juvenile delinquents and women rescued from brothels or from 
moral danger. To the extent possible, this training will be entrusted 
to Schools of Social W^ork already in existence in different parts 
of the country. 


Youth Welfare 


The main objective of the youth welfare Avork has been defined 
as follows: 

To ofTer indi\'iduai young people in the leisure time oppor¬ 
tunities of various kinds, coinjilementary to those of home, formal 
education and work, to discover and develop their personal resources 
of body, mind and spirit and thus the better to equip themselves 

to live the life of mature, creative and responsible members of the 
true society*'. 


It is a recognised fact that the youth can best grow up in an 
atmosphere of freedom. Denied this, the individual will not only 
look for direction and command, but also Avill develop a sense of 
inferiority and inadequacy. It is through free activity freely under¬ 
taken that the best in the young will come out. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that the young must be guided not pushed, 
must be gently led and not prodded. Only through proper guidance 
along desired and pleasant recreational activities and pursuits can 
the young build up character and initiative, become physically, 
emotionally and mentally healthy and disciplined, morally strong 
and socially helpful. Only when these qualities have been deve¬ 
loped through self-effort that the young can be regarded as prepared 
to shoulder responsibilities even if these are exacting. 


Programme of Youth Welfare 

In the general awakening that followed the advent of inde¬ 
pendence, the Government of India gave serious thought to the 
problems of the youth and realised the urgent need of providing 
these dynamic forces with opportunities of self-expression and 
organised action in the service of the community. In the Seminar 
held by the United Nations in Simla in 1951, the same point was 
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stressed and it was felt that it was in the interests of the country 
to set up immediately a Youth Welfare Organisation to mobilise and 
give a proper direction to the abundant energy of the youth. The 
Government also viewed with concern the problems of youth in 
universities and colleges and, therefore, set up a Youth Welfare 
Section which has drawn up a programme of \vork for the welfare 
of the entire youth population, both students and non-students. In 
1953-54, an allocation of Rs. 5 lakhs was made from the develojnneiit 
funds of the Ministry of Education which was exjjcndcd in assisting 
sports organisations and physical education institutions. In 1954-55, 
an amount of Rs. 11.5 lakhs has been made available for this 
purpose. In addition a sum of Rs. one crore has been set apart in 
the First Five Year Plan to implement schemes with ilie object of 
not only tackling the multifarious problems of the youth but also 
of providing them with suitable channels of expression for the 
release of the exuberance of their energy by participation in con¬ 
structive nation-building programmes. 


Youth Camps' Labour Service Scheme 


This scheme, popularly known as the Youth Camj> and Labour 
Service scheme, is a landmark among the devices designed to 
prepare the youth for the future leadership of the nation. In order 
to implement the programme of work as envisaged in the first Five 
\ear Plan, a Committee on Youth Camps and I.abour Service by 
students has been constituted. Out of the provision of Rs. one 
crore, a sum of Rs. 20 loh has been sanctioned for utilisation 


during the year 1954-55. In the camps, youths are engaged in giving 
manual labour on projects of national utility like the construction of 
roads and canals, clearance of ponds and slums repair of tanks and 
old buildings and afforestation campaigns. They also carry out a 
literacy and sanitation drive in the rural areas and a survey of 
village conditions and life. The scheme has the double advantage 
of enthusing the young to make a collective drive to eradicate 
backwardness in the country and to have the delight of out door 
life in the camp. Among other objectives, the scheme endeavours 


to inculcate among the youth a sense of dignity of labour and 
discipline, enables them to learn arts and crafts in a camp and be 
of greater service to society. It has served to bridge the gulf 
between the class-room and the outside world, between the dwellers 
in the villages and in the towns. The scheme is not confined to the 
student population only; it includes non-student youths as well. 
Both boys and girls participate in these constructive activities for 
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the improvement of the general conditions of the country. Univer¬ 
sities, state Government and voluntary organisations like the Bharat 
Sewak Sarnaj have taken active interest and conducted youth camps. 
T he N.C.C. units have also extended their hand of cooperation by 
inviting non-cadet students to join the N.C.C. Social Service Camps 
organised in different parts of the country. 

This scheme of youths camps came into operation in June, 
1954, and upto September, 1954, about 233 such ramps had been 
conducted in the country in which approximately 26,500 young men 
have taken part. For the efficient organisation and management 
of the camps the Government have decided to pay grants for holding 
training ramj^s for camp organisers. In these organisers' training 
camps the basic grants for food and incidentals are the same in value 
as those for the students' camps. 



% 


WELFARE OF WOMEN IN INDIA 


Among the main activities of the Central Social Welfare Board, 
promotion of the welfare of women occupies a high place. This 
stems from the fact that, while women in India have begun to come 
into their own in a number of fields, advance in their social and 
economic conditions, apart from their legal status, has lagged behind. 
They have been—and still largely are—victims of social inequalities, 
of economic disabilities and of other conditions which render their 
position, relatively to other groups of the community and absolutely 
by itself, unsatisfactory. 

In the rural areas in particular, even the elementary needs of 

women such as maternity aid and ante-and post-natal care, spread 

of literacy, training in a useful craft or vocation and cultivation of 

the ability to make a contribution to the welfare of the family 

remain largely unfulfilled. All these are essentially interlinked, 

but literacy is probably the basic foundation on wiiich alone an 

adequate superstructure of women's welfare in the rural areas could 

be built. Through literacy, women can acquire an appreciation of 

a number of other things essential for community welfare, such as 

the advantages of environmental sanitation, ability to take care of 

childxen and to make the best possible use of the leisure time they 
have on their hands. 


By far the most extensive scheme for the welfare of women 
taken up by the Board so far, namely, the starting of Welfare Exten¬ 
sion. Projects has, therefore, been in the rural areas. These projects, 
300 of which are distributed over different States at the rate of 
one per each district, are intended to promote the welfare of women, 
children and the handicapped sections in the villages. On a scale 
never attempted before and over an area never previously attempted 
to be covered. Welfare services for women in the villages are now 
becoming available through these projects. Maternity aid, spread 
of literacy, social education and instruction in a craft, are the main 
Items in the programme which, limited as they are in respect of the 
number of women covered-have already effected what may be consi¬ 
dered a revolution in the villages included in the projects. In 


Shreemati Durgabai Deshmukh, Chairman, Central Social Welfa 
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general, the community life of the women, the economic conditions 
of their families and their general outlook on life have been touched 
at a close range through welfare activities for their benefit. 

I'his revolution will continue its progress in the second Five 
Year Plan period, during which it is proposed to extend the rural 
welfare scheme by organising three more projects in each of the 
districts, thus bringing the total number of projects at the end of 
the second Five Year Plan period to 1,300. There will be an intensi¬ 
fication of the programmes of work side by side with the extension 
of the area to be covered by the projects, so that women inhabiting 
about 50,000 villages will come within the range of its impact. 

1 hrough the construction of buildings in each of the project centres, 
which will constitute the focus of welfare work to be carried on by 
the scinka for the benefit of women in the surrounding 

five villages, the volume of this impact will increase. 

It is true that even at the end of the second Plan period, it will 
still be only a small proportion of rural India that will be covered 
by the welfare projects. Phis would mean that not only has the 
exjjausion of welfare work to be continued well into the third or 
probably even into the fourth Five Year Plan period, but also that 
the services of a large number of welfare workers, both voluntary 
and paid, have to be enlisted to produce the results desired. 

In the urban areas problems facing women are of a different 
character. T here are, for instance, women who are victims of 
commercialised vice and those who are exposed constantly to moral 
danger. I here are again women, who come under the category of 
unmarried mothers or who arc victims of social conditions, over 
which they have no control. Then there is the small but pro¬ 
gressively increasing section of women who are workers employed 
in factories, office establishments and elsewhere in the urban areas, 
who have to live in different and difficult conditions, aggravated by 
the danger of being overwhelmed by them. There are also 
women of lower middle class families, whose family incomes 
in these days of rising costs of living and soaring expenses 
comjicl them to submit to standards of living much below those 
to which they were accumstomed once and to whom any honourable 
means of augmenting and supplementing the family resources 

would be a welcome boon. 

Ever since its establishment, the Central Social Welfare Board 
has been endeavouring to promote in a systematic manner the 
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welfare of the various sections of women referred to above. Its 
working falls into two jjarts : Firstly, strengthening the bases of 
the existing institutional facilities for Women’s Welfare so that 
whatever services had been available hitherto would continue to 
be provided, and Secondly, creating conditions under which ncnv 
institutional services for new groups of women would become avail¬ 
able. The grants-in-aid sanctioned by the Board to about 80C 
women’s welfare institutions, the overwhelming proportion of which 
are situated in urban areas, have helped forward this process. Among 
the women’s welfare institutions thus aided a large number provide 
maternity and pre-and post-natal aid to women in lower midtlle and 
[)oor families. Quite a number of them are also institutions which 
provide asylum to destitute women in dire need of assistance foi 
various reasons or to women rescued irom the grip of commercialisetl 
vice or are prevented by the vigilance of official or non-official 
agencies from tripping down the piecipice of moral danger. 

Welfare activities lor the benefit of an expantling number of 
groujjs and sections of women are being planned by the Central 
Social Welfare Board, in pursuance of its policy of promoting new 
services where they do not already exist. This aspect of its respon¬ 
sibility the Board has been having constantly under review' anti 
examination. In the result, we have the schemes, which are rapidly 
nearing finalization for the establishment of after-care and rehabili 
tation services for women rescued from prostitution or women or 
girls released from jail sentences or relormaiory institutions, in pursu¬ 
ance of the recommendations of the Committee on Moral and 
Social Hygiene and After-care Services. The cardinal feature of the 
scheme is the attempt to tackle the root causes which lead w'omen 
unwarily into moral lapses or compel them to act counter to the 
accepted canons of social behaviour. One of these causes is the 
economic insecurity under which many a woman go astray and the 
scheme is designed to eliminate that insecurity by giving as inominent 
a place to problems of their economic rehabilitation as to those 
of their social rehabilitation and assimilation. 

Ihe significance of this scheme is: firstlv, that it is an 
integrated and comprehensive one dealing with the after-care 
of one of the largest groups of women in the urban areas in need of 
such sen ices, and secondly, that nothing of this magnitude and of this 
character has been attempted before. In the present case both the 
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initiative for the scheme and the subsequent measures for rehabilita¬ 
tion are 2 ><irt of the responsibility which the state has begun to feel 
for the benefit of this particular section of women. It sets a pattern 
for the rehabilitation of other needy or destitute groups who stand 
in a similar predicament. 

By the time the moral and social hygiene and after-care services 
for the women specified above gets going, the ground will also be 
prepared for the implementation of the scheme for setting up 
hostels for working girls in big cities which the Central Social 
Welfare Board has under contemplation. A sub committee of the 
Board is sitting on this scheme already and its report, expected to 
be made by the end of April 1956, will provide the raw material 
on the basis of which detailed proposals ■will be formulated. 


In the sphere of family welfare, the Central Board has in hand 
the scheme of cooperative urban family welfare projects, under which 
match factories have been started in four urban centres, namely, 
Delhf, Hyderabad, Poona and Vijayawada. In each of these projects 
about 500 women of lower middle class families can secure employ¬ 
ment, enabling them to earn a wage at the rate of Rs. 1 /4/- to 
Rs. 2/- per head per day. The expansion of this scheme, under 
which about 100 such cooperative family welfare units are proposed 
to be set up in different parts of the country during the second Plan 
period, is receiving the attention of the Central Social Welfare 
Board and the State Social Welfare Advisory Boards. 


Both in the urban and rural areas, therefore, Indian women 
face problems which demand urgent attention. These problems 
are fundamentally such that their solution is essential to ensure the 
conditions under which there would be an assurance of their mini¬ 
mum requirements being looked after by community action to 
enable them to play their part as useful members of the social order. 
In all the services provided and the programmes implemented by 
the Central Social Welfare Board, there is a parallel but not by 
any means antagonistic process going on. On the one hand, there 
is a progressive expansion of the services to cover larger and largei 
numbers of women and on the other there is an expansion of the 
scope of work under each service so that voluntary women social 
workers and women trained in techniques of social work have larger 
and larger opportunities afforded to them to participate m welfare 
activities. On the whole the Central Social Welfare Board's acti- 
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vities during the last two and a half years can be said to have 
placed the problems of women, along with those of children and 
other groups, clearly and firmly on the social welfare map, in the 
drawing of which the State is playing an increasingly important 
part in cooperation with voluntary agencies. 




EVALUATING THE PROGRESS 

'‘Never was a more hopeful outlook for building democracy 
from below available as when the Community Projects went into 
action” says the Report of the Programme Evaluation Organisation 
of the Planning Commission on the working of Community Projects 
and National Extension Service. The Report Avhich was issued in 
A])ril, 1955 observes : “If we persist with the method, without stray¬ 
ing in easy ways of formal official compliance and induced popular 
participation, a lasting service to the cause of democratic progress 
would be rendered. Popular leadership on which depends the 
success of .Community Projects as well as of democracy cannot be 
called forth in any other way”. 

Community Projects have contributed to guide the collective 
self-confidence of the people into constructive channels. Whether 
it is education, health or cultiv'ation, knowledge and means of 
attaining better standards of life are brought ^vithin the reach of the 
people, adds the Report. 

The Report which analyses the working of Projects in various 
areas is the second report of its kind since the setting up of the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation, an independent body function¬ 
ing under the auspices of the Planning Commission to undertake 
periodical assessment of the progress of Community Projects and 
Extension Blocks and to ensure that the objectives and the approach 
of the Programme are being adhered to in their implementation. 

Lack of Co-ordination 

Referring to the question of admiiiistrativ'e co-ordination of the 
Community Project work with the Executive responsibility of the 
Collector, the Report points out : “It will be wrong to believe that 
the problem of interdepartmental co-ordination has been solved. 
Especially on the level of the block which is the effective unit of 
action, considerable uncertainty and lack of co-ordination still 
obtain, with regard to the relations between their superior officers 
and the block level technical officers and these latter and the Block 
Development Officer. From complete absorption by one department 

A summary of the Second Evaluation Report issued in April, 1955 by the 
Progranmie Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Commission. 
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to toleration of parallel authorities of several departments, all 
variants are being tried out in staffing at the block level.” 

Regarding the nature of the programme that should be kept in 
view the Report says that it should be “popular, with officials parti¬ 
cipating, not the other way round i.e., an official programme of set 
quantitative measures in which the people are asked to participate”. 

Separation of Functions 

The Report makes a strong plea for separation of functions 
between the revenue and development staff below the Collector’s 
level, i.e., for separating the roles of the Tehsildars and of Block 
Development or Extension Officer. It says : “Excessive emphasis at 
lower officials levels on physical targets, rapid multiplication of 
blocks and a misunderstanding about the new role of the Collector, 
which is that of the Chief Development and ^Velfare Officer, not that 
of the captain of the revenue and magisterial teams put into deve¬ 
lopmental action, have in some places checked the healthy progress 
of Community Project and of democratisation of the rural develop¬ 
ment programmes.” 

While realising the necessity of effecting co-ordination in 
developmental policies and plans at all levels, the Rejiort emphasises 
the fact that the normal working of the several departments through 
their own organisations and staff should be encouraged. It supports 
the suggestion of appointing agricultural officers to the post of Block 
Development Officers. On the other hand, it observes that the 
practice of appointing revenue staff to the posts of block develop¬ 
ment officers should be curtailed and the practice of attaching block 
officership as an adjunct to the other duties of revenue officers should 
be given up as absolutely unsuitable. 

Emphasising the desirability of regulating the pace of imme¬ 
diate expansion of community projects and extension programmes 
a little more cautiously the Report warns against the undue 
emphasis on organisational compliance and official responsibility and 
a too formal compliance with the programmes and proformas issued 
by the Community Projects Administration. The Report also 
stresses the need for a more pronounced emphasis on quality and 
asks the States to work out the essential purposes of the Plan 
according to their intrinsic priorities in the best possible manner. 
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Local Bodies 

Commenting on the role of local bodies the Report says : 

More vigorous and sustained efforts to make panchayats increasingly 
responsible for all items of general administration and of national 
extension would lead to a fulfilment of democracy as well as of 
community development. The processes of administrative decen¬ 
tralisation and reorganisation must necessarily be built into the 
programme of emphasising the responsibility of local bodies for 
as large a sector of public functions as possible." 

Recognising the fact that there has been a noteworthy improve¬ 
ment in the training of Gram Sevaks, the Report, however, says 
that the j^ace of expansion of blocks being so high, quite a propor¬ 
tion of Gram Sevaks are there who are not trained. A fair number 
are unable to interpret correctly the full contents of the agricultural 
programme. The same applies to the selection of trainees. Touth 
the Development authorities at all levels are aware of these short¬ 
comings and no efforts are being spared to remove them, the Report 
points out that "the whole subject of training (of Gram Sevaks and 
other personnel) including content, organisation, inspection and 
evaluation needs comprehensive resurvey at the hands of an Expert 
Committee". 

Scheme of Integration 

The Report makes a comprehensive study of the system of 
‘integration’ of functions and of replacing the specialist staff of the 
agricidture, cooperative and revenue departments by a common 
cadre of multi-purpose Gram Sevaks, attending to all the three duties. 
Integration below the level of the Collector or S.D.O. is not 
favoured. 

It argues out of a strong case for the separation of the roles of 
the Mamlatdar (Tehsildar) who is executive par excellent from that 
of Block Development or Extension Officers, and observes that com¬ 
bination of these two roles in a functionary below the Collector's 
level is likely to affect already the character of the programme. 

Regarding the Bombay scheme of integration the Report further 
says : "Almost by logical compulsion the institution of multi-purpose 
Gram Sevaks brought in the Talatis (Patwaris) as their effective 
assistants in villages. This really puts the finishing stroke on the 
transformed picture where development, extension and organisation 
of voluntary effort ceases to be anybody's special responsibility. 
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This development would write ‘finis’ to all hopes of effective exten¬ 
sion and free community action on the village level where extension 
will become one more among the already too numerous tasks of 
the Tatati/* 


Advisory Bodies 

The Report points to the continued ineffectiveness of Project 
Advisory Committees and suggests tliat they should be built up 
round the executive committee of the corresponding territorial unit 
of local self-government. They should be further strengthened by 
the addition of notable official members, and coopted or invited 
members from among legislators and other categories of members 
who are now represented on the Advisory Bodies. The Report 
recommends that the presidentship of this Committee should be 
thrown open to Chairman of local bodies principally responsible 
for all local planning and execution. 


Cooperative Institutions 

Referring to cooperative institutions the Report observes that 
while progress in quantitative terms cannot be said to have been 
striking in any area the lines of progress and the variety of tasks 
attempted by cooperatives are such as should strengthen a feeling 
of confidence. The multi-purpose type of village society which is 
gaining ground, being a credit and allied purposes society is not 
intended to be an all-purpose society. The Report strikes a note 
of caution against this tendency and says : “Anything that engages 
the general resources of the society in trading, production and 
construction has to be avoided.” It suggests that unless an over-all 
strengthening of the institutional structure of credit and allied 
acivities is urgently undertaken extension activity will not reach 
below the upper layers of social and economic influence in villages. 


Vikas Mandals 


Referring to the creation of ad hoc bodies like development 
councils or (Vikas Mandals) the Report favours those organisations 
wheie the main emphasis is on people organising themselves to 
achieve the means of their own progress by forming discussion and 
operational groups to poularise and executive projects of reform. 


On the growth of statutory Panchayats and their functions the 
Report makes a qualified comment and says that if their “functions 
are matched by resources, provision for expert and trained services 
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is made, and internal strengthening and safeguards are provided 

within the hierarchy of local self-governing bodies, any move towards 

building up strong basic institutions in villages must be whole¬ 
heartedly welcomed”. 

Explaining fully the voluntary nature of public participation 
and its necessarily qualified relation to official initiative the Report 
points out : "It is only when (official) influence attains the substance 
of coercion, which is pressure with a sanction, that the risk of 
promoting the democratic progress of the people, being sacrificed to 
that of obtaining a merely material results clearly arises.” 

On the question of village crafts and industries the Report 
frankly admits that within the experience of the evaluation centres 
there have been no really noticeable cases of improvement. The 
whole area of village industries is really an unoccupied area so far 
as community projects and national extension are concerned, it 
says. This is so”, continues the Report "for no fault of those who 
are responsible for cither shaping or guiding these programmes. 
Whereas in the case of agriculture health or education there is some 
proved programme which the developmental and extension organi¬ 
sation can adopt, in the field of industry, except perhaps in the case 
of Khad?, there is no proved programme. Unless on the basis of 
an assigned sector of estimated total demand, production of village 
industries is fitted into the over all national programme of employ¬ 
ment, investment and production, conditions cannot be said to be 
ripe either for industrial extension or for cooperation”. 

Regarding transition to National Extension Service the Report 
says that unless an institutional structure of panchayats and co¬ 
operative societies is built up there will be little spontaneity and 
continuity in the developmental process. Therefore, orderly and 
well planned measures of transition must be prepared and put into 
effect in time. 

The Report further lays emphasis on the need for expanding 
the research facilities in agriculture and promoting effective com¬ 
munication between the researchers and the field workers. 

After stressing the need for laying greater emphasis on ensuring 
progress through collective and institutional action by the people 
the Report concludes with the remarks : "From what has been 
made available hitherto it is clear that in regard to the intellectual, 
social and economic transformation of the countryside the Com- 
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munity Projects are playing a significant part. Further progress 
so as to cover all sections and all classes, and to draw in the people 
themselves through their own institutional into the process of 
building a better life for themselves is clearly called for. But no 
one IS more conscious of this need than those who are participating 
in the effort." 



SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


In the First Five Year Plan community development was 
described as the method and rural extension as the agency through 
which the process of transformation of the social and economic life 
of villages was to be initiated. The main elements in this approach 
are : Firstly, the method of community development ; Secondly, the 
agency provided by the extension service for applying the method 
of community development in cooperation with the people ; and 
Thirdly, programmes of development which give substance to the 
community approach and bring official and non-official workers 
together in a common cause. Once the initial impulse has been 
given, a programme such as this grows out of its own experience 
and momentum. As it develops, it meets old needs and creates new 
ones. New methods are discovered, deficiencies long ignored come 
to be recognised, and in content and in the manner of its func¬ 
tioning the programme succeeds in solving some of the vital problems 
of the community. 

All activities comprised in the community development and 
national extension programme are integral parts of acti^’ities in 
different sectors of development with which various governmental 
agencies are concerned. It has, therefore, been difficult to the com¬ 
munity development and national extension programme and those 
which are related more closely to action on the part of the various 
development agencies. This is part of the wider problem of assess¬ 
ment and evaluation of results achieved in a number of rural pro¬ 
grammes, both individually and in relation to one another. The 
second report of the Programme Evaluation Organisation contained 
a careful analysis of various problems of organisation which have 
arisen in the implementation of the community development and 
national extension programme. While acknowledging the significant 
role of the programme in the intellectual, social and economic 
transformation of the countryside, it referred to the slow develop¬ 
ment of cooperative institutions, the role of the village panchayat, 
the need to ensure adequate administrative arrangements for supplies 
and the importance of developing village industries. Through 
regional seminars of community project and extension workers and 

Abstracted from the Second Five Year Plan (A draft outline). 
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othei' means a continuous effort is being made to enhance the 
effectiveness of the programme at the level of the village. 

Concentrated efforts to educate the people in improved 
techniques of production go a long way to strengthen the rural 
economy. The results of national extension and community pro¬ 
jects are to be judged less in terms of the direct expenditure involved 
or the physical achievements recorded than in relation to the influence 
which the programme exerts upon the activities of the people. The 
readiness of the people to respond is seen from the fact that what 
they have contributed is valued, at present, at about 60 per cent of 
the expenditure incurred by the Government. 

The participation of the people in the planning and execution 
of schemes has been a specially promising feature of the progiamme. 
Where a correct approach is made on behalf of the administration 
the people have come forward to give freely. It is perhaps natural 
that villagers should evince an initial preference for participation 
in those types of activities in which their contribution could be 
mainly in the form of labour such as construction of roads and school 
buildings. 

Village institutions have played an important part in enlisting 
the participation of the people. Considerable use is being made of 
local organisation like panchayats, cooperative societies, and union 
boards for the execution of development programmes. In some areas 
development activities have been entrusted to ad hoc non-statutory 
and non-elective bodies, such as Gram Vikas Mandals in Madhya 
Pradesh, Gram Mangal Sainities in Orissa, Gram Seva Sanghams in 
NIadras and PalU Unnayan Samities in West Bengal. The paxtici- 
pation of the people in development activities organised by local 
bodies is helping to create leadership in the village. In many 
places students and N.C.C. Cadets have also played a valuable part 
in development activities. 

In the community development and national extension pro- 
gTamme the unit of operation is the development block which 
represents on an average 100 villages with a population of 66,000 
spread over an area of 150 to 1/0 square miles. Since the inaugura¬ 
tion of the programme in October, 1952, additional projects have 
been taken up from time to time with a view to reaching the target 
set for the first plan period, namely to bring one-fourth of the rural 
population of India within the orbit of this programme by 1955-56. 
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Although 1,200 development blocks comprising approximately 1,23,000 

villages and a population of about 80 million have been allotted. 

Of these 1,200 blocks, 700 will be of the more intensive type, namely, 
community projects. 


As regards the future programme, the National Development 
Council approved in September, 1955, that during the Second Five 
Year Plan the entire country should be served by the National 
Fxtension Service and that not less than 40 per cent of the national 
extension blocks should be converted into community deveiopment 
blocks foi intensive development. 1 lie ejuestion of converting a 
higher percentage upto 50 per cent of the national extension blocks 
into community development blocks would depend upon sufficient 
lesouices becoming available lor this purpose. This means under¬ 
taking of work in about 3,800 additional extension blocks, of which 
at least 1,120 arc to be converted into community de\'elopmcnt 
blocks during the period of the second plan. 


1 he jirogramme of development envisaged above is estimated 
to cost about Rs. 263 crores. As against this, a sum of Rs. 200 
Cl oies has been allocated. It is proposed that the jirogramine already 
drawn uj) lor the year 1956-57 shoidd be implemented and the 
cpiestion whether the budget for community development and 
national extension blocks shoidd be adjusted, or the programme 
staggered, or additional resources lound, woidd be considered by the 
National Development Council at a later date, in the light of 
experience gained with regard to rate of progress, etc. 


In the first plan period substantial results have been achieved 
under the programme in many fields, especially in the fields of 
agriculture, animal husbandry, irrigation, education, social education, 
health and sanitation, communication, etc. There arc, hoAvever, 
vital gaps in the programme. While, therefore, the normal pro¬ 
gramme of work will be continued during the second plan period, 
the fields to which special emphasis will be given are (1) development 
of village and small-scale industries—with a view to providing addi¬ 
tional income, and increasing the amount of employment in the 
countryside ; (2) development of cooperative activities ; (3) intensi¬ 
fication of the programme of work among the women and youth ; 
and (4) intensive effort in the tribal areas. 

The requirements of administrative and technical personnel for 
the Community Projects and the National Extension Blocks are very 
large. It is estimated that at the end of the first five year plan the 
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programme will have engaged nearly 84,000 persons in diflercnt 
categories such as, project executive officers, block development 
officers, village level workers, social education officers, veterinary 
personnel, cooperative inspectors, doctors, compounders, nurses, 
midwives, lady health visitors, sanitary inspectors, overseers, arts and 
crafts supervisors, mechanics, engineers, etc. The number of addi¬ 
tional persons who are likely to be employed under these categories 
during the second plan period together with the derical and menial 
staff will be of the order of 2 lakhs. 

Arrangements have been made for the training of personnel ot 
all categories. Beginning with 25 training centres lor extension 
workers four years ago, now there are 43 with an annual out-turn 
of about 5,000. A total of 71 extension training centres and 95 basic 
agricultural schools wings attached to training centres and agricul 
tural colleges throughout the country will be in operation during 
the second plan period for imjjarting extension and basic training 
to village level workers. Provision has also been made for training 
in home science for women village level workers. An important step 
which lias been recently taken is to start 26 pilot projects for the 
intensive development of village and small industries. Special 
arrangements have been made for giving training in cooperation 
and cottage industries for personnel selected for work in community 
projects and national extension blocks. Likewise, adeejuate arrange¬ 
ments have been made for the training of block development officers, 
social education organisers and health personnel. 

The aim of the Community Projects and the National Extension 
Service is not merely to provide for ample food, clothing, shelter, 
health and recreation facilities in the villages. These arc, of course, 
essential. Equally important is the realisation that what is required 
is a change in the mental outlook of the people, instilling in them 
of an ambition for higher standards. 1 his is essentially a human 
inoblem-how to change the outlook of the 70 million families living 
in the countryside, arouse enthusiasm in them for new knowledge 
and new ways of life and fill them with the ambition and the will 
to live a better life. The results obtained so far have on the whole 
been encouraging and as the administration and leaders of village 
comunities gain greater experience, there are grounds, for hope that 
the movement will gather momentum. 


Extension services and community organisations arc one of the 
principal sources of vitality in democratic planning. The second 
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five year plan will reach out to millions of people through the 
network of community projects and national extension service. 
These piojects are the means by which, through cooperative self-help 
and local effort, villages and groups of villages can achieve in 
increasing measure both social change and economic progress and 
become partners in the national endeavour. 
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